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PREFACE. 


X  HE  original  of  this  work  appeared  at  Rome 
in  the  year  1 796  *.  A  German  edition  was 
publifhed,  in  1798,  at  Berlin,  by  the  well- 
known  Dr.  John  Reinhold  Forfter,  with  co- 
pious Notes ;  and  from  the  latter  the  Englifh 
Edition  now  offered  to  the  Public  has  been 
tranflated.  The  Notes,  a  very  few  excepted, 
the  Tranflator  has  retained,  and  it  is  hoped  they 
will  be  found  ufeful  to  illuftrate  various  parts  of 
the  Text. 

The  author,  Fra  Paolino  da  San  Bartolomeo, 
a  barefooted  Carmelite,  reiided  thirteen  years 
in   India,  and  therefore   may  be   fuppofed   to 

*  The  title  of  it  is :  Viaggio  alle  Indie  Orientali,  utniliato 
alia  Santita  di  N.  S.  Papa  Pio  Se/io,  Pontepce  Majftmo,  da 
Fra  Paolino  da  S.  Bartolomeoy  Cannelitano  Scalzo.  Roma 
prejjo  Antonio  Fulgoni.    IS  anno  1796. 

A  2  have 


Vl  PREFACE. 

have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  fubject  on 
which  he  treats.  He  was  born  at  Hof,  in  the 
A u (Irian  dominions,  in  1748  ;  and,  before  he 
embraced  the  monaftic  life,  was  known  by  the 
name  of  John  Philip  Wefdin.  He  was  feven 
years  ProfefTbr  of  the  Oriental  Languages  in  the 
Propaganda  at  Rome,  and  fmce  his  return  from 
India  has  publifhed  feveral  works  relating  to 
that  country. 

In  regard  to  the  prefent  work,  Dr.  Forfter, 
in  his  Preface  to  the  German  Edition,  fays  : 

"  It  is  the  more  valuable,  as  the  author  under- 
floodtheTamulic  or  common  Malabar  language; 
and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  was  fo  well 
acquainted  with  the  Samfcred,  (a  language  ex- 
cHngJy  difficult,)  as  to  be  able  to  w7rite  a 
^Grammar  of  it,  which  was  publifhed  at  Rome 
in  1790*.  It  appears  from  fome  of  his  quo- 
tations, that  he  understood  alfo  the  Englifh  and 
French. 

♦  Sidharlibtiniy  feu  Grammatica  Samfcredamica.  Romre, 
17QO. — He  is  the  author  alfo  of  the  following  works: 
Syjlema  Brahmanicum  ;  and,  India  Orientalis  Chrijliana,  con- 
tinens  fundationes  ecchfiarum^  feriem  epifcoporwrt)  imjjtones, 
fchifmatai  perfecutione^  viros  illujlres.     Romse,  1794. 
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PREFACE.  Vll 

u  His  knowledge  of  the  Indian  languages  has 
enabled  him  to  re&ify  our  orthography,  in  re- 
gard to  the  names  of  countries,  cities,  moun- 
tains, and  rivers.  The  firft  European  travel- 
lers who  vifited  India  were,  for  the  mod  part, 
merchants,  foldiers,  or  fulcrs  ;  very  few  of 
whom  were  men  of  learning,  or  had  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education.  Thefe 
people  wrote  down  the  names  of  places  merely 
as  they  ftruck  their  ear,  and  for  that  reafon 
different  names  have  been  given  to  the  fame 
place  in  books  of  travels,  maps,  and  military 
journals.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  au- 
thors were  fometimes  Dutch,  fometimes  French, 
and  fometimes  Engliih ;  confequendy  each  fol- 
lowed a  different  orthography,  which  has  ren- 
dered the  confufion  dill  greater.  The  author 
cf  the  prefent  work  thought  it  of  importance 
to  correct  thefe  errors  ;  a  tafk  for  which  he 
feems  to  have  been  well  qualified  by  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Indian  dialects.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, he  changes  the  common/  but  improper, 
appellation  Coromandel  into  Ciblamandala^  Pon- 
dichery  into  Puduceri,  ecc.  ;  but  the  R^der 
ought  to  remember,  that,  as  the  author  wrote 
in  Italian,  his  c  before  e  and  i  mirft  be  pro-- 
nounced  tcL\  &c. 

A3  "  As 
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"  As  the  changed  orthography  of  the  names 
of  countries,  cities,  and  rivers,  rendered  a  Geo- 
graphical Index  in  fome  meafure  neceflary,  one 
has  been  added  at  the  end  of  the  work. — 
Readers  acquainted  with  the  tedious  labour  re- 
quired to  form  fuch  a  nomenclature,  and  who 
may  have  occafion  to  ufe  it,  will,  no  doubt, 
thank  the  Tranilator  for  his  trouble." 
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Page  28,  laft  line,  for  Kri/ba&aram,  read  Krijbnavaram. 
:J),  ftxth4tne  from  t be. top,  iatCondur^  read  Coudur- 
64,  third  line  from  the  bottom,  f< 
ca  . 
j*5,  L::.  line,  l^v  Clagnih,  read  7  .'•_ 


A 

VOYAGE 

TO    THE 

EAST       INDIES. 

BOOK    I. 

C  H  A  PTER    I. 

drriva!  at  Vuduccri  (Pondichery) — Coafl  of  Coro- 
viandel — Going  on  Jhore  —  Capuchins — Jej  uits  — 
Defcription  of  the  City — Its  trade — Fortifications 
White  ants — Bitter  drops — Error  of  the  heathens 
in  regard  to  Chriftianity. 

I  HE  fhip  FAimable  Nannette,  commanded  by 
Captain  Berteaud,  in  which  I  failed  from  1'Orient, 
arrived  in  the  road  of  Puduceri  *  on  the  25th  ot 
July  1776,  after  a  tedious  paflage  of  fix  months 
and  as  many  days.  Our  patience  was,  therefore, 
almoft  exhaufted  ;  and  we  longed  not  a  little  to  fet 
our  feet  once  more  upon  dry  ground.  We  di- 
rected our  anxious  looks  towards  the  more  over 
the  blue  waves,  and  flattered  ourfelves  with  the 

*  Pondichery — Refpecting  the  author's  orthography  of  names 
I  have  faid  a  few  words  in  the  preface,  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred.    F. 

B  hopes 
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hopes  of  reaching  it  that  evening  * :  but,  as  the 
duration  of  the  twilight  is  exceedingly  fhort  in  In- 
dia, night  fuddenly  overtook  us,  difappointed  the 
accomplifhment  of  our  vvifhes,  and  fpread  her  duf- 
ky  veil  over  both  fea  and  land.  At  fun-rife  next 
morning  we  faluted  the  citadel  of  Puduceri  with 
eleven  guns  ;  a  compliment  which  the  garrifon 
returned  with  nine,  and  at  the  fame  time  hoiited 
the  French  flag. 

The  coaft  of  Cibmandala  f,  which  the  Europe- 
ans very  improperly  call  Coromandel,  has  at  a  dif- 
tance  the  appearance  of  a  green  theatre.  The 
fea-fhore  is  covered  with  white  fand ;  and  a  mul- 
titude of  beautiful  fhells  are  here  and  there  to  be 
feen.  The  country  is  interfered  by  a  great  many 
rivers  and  itreams,  which  flowing  down  from  the 
high  ridge  of  mountains  on  the  weft,  called  the 
Gauts,  purfue  their  courfe  towards  the  eaft,  and 
difcharge  themfelves  into  the  feaj  fome  with  im- 
petuofity  and  noife,  others  wi'th  gentlenefs  and 
filence.  In  the  months  of  October  and  November, 
when  the  rainy  feafon  commences,  thefe  ftreams 
are  fwelled  up  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and 
fweep  from  the  mountains  a  multitude  of  ferpents, 

*  The  pafiage,  from  England  or  France,  to  India  is  commonly 
reckoned  to  be  fix  months  ;  but  it  depends  upon  circumftancea 
whether  the  voyage  will  be  longer  or  fliorter^and  particularly  on 
the  feafon  of  the  year  and  the  iituation  of  the  place  to  which  the 
fhip  is  bound.  As  the  rnonfoons,  or  mujfongs^  change  every  half 
year  in  the  Indian  feas,  veffels  bound  to  a  certain  place  muft  often 
take  a  long  circuitous  courfe  in  order  to  fall  in  with  the  wind  pro- 
per  for  conducting  them  to  it.  The  change  of  the  rnonfoons  is  al- 
ways attended  with  violent  florms,  by  which  {hips  in  the  open  fea 
often  fuftain  great  damage.  The  pafTage  to  India  muft,  of  courfe T 
be  often  prolonged.  I,  however,  know  inilances  of  fliips  going 
thither  from  Europe  in  five  months.    F. 

J  In  the  original  there  is  here  an  error,  either  cf  the  author  or 
of  the  prefs;  for  throughout  the  whole  work  this  coaft  is  always- 
called  afterwards  Ciolamandala  {Tjcholavnandala),  F. 

which* 
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which,  to  the  no  fraall  terror  of  the  unexperienced 
traveller,  they  carry  a  great  way  out  with  rhem 
1  into  the  fea.  This,  in  all  probability,  has  given 
rife  to  the  fabulous  tales  of  fea  monfters,  which 
fome  pretend  to  have  feen  in  the  Indian  oc;an. 
The  land  here  is  covered,  to  a  considerable  difta  ice, 
with  trees  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly  that  called 
by  the  Europeans  the  real  Indian  palm  or  the 
coco-nut  tree.  The  Indians .  give  it  the  name 
of  tengay  and  make  much  ufe  of  it  for  planting 
neat  gardens,  with  which  not  only  the  coaft  of 
Malabar,  but  a  great  part  of  that  of  Gdlamandala. 
alfo  is,  in  a  manner,  overfpread.  Various  ham- 
lets and  villages  are  interfperled  between  thefe  gar- 
dens, and  the  whole  furrounding  country  delights 
the  eye  with  never-fading  verdure. 

During  my  travels  through  India  I  found  the 
climate  every  where  mild  and  healthful ;  and  in  no 
place  did  Thear  complaints  of  bad  weather.  The 
Indians  generally  fleep  with  their  doors  and  win- 
dows open,  except  when  there  is  any  appearance  of 
the  Caracatta,  which  is  a  certain  kind  of  wind  that 
blows  from  the  quarter  of  the  Gaut>.  This  chain 
of  mountains  begins  at  Cape  Comari  %  in  the  eighth 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  extends  thence  towards 
the  north  ;  fo  that  it  almoft  interfech  India  in  the 
middle.  1  he  eaftern  part  is  called  Gdlamandala, 
that  is,  the  land  of  millet  *;  the  weftern  Malay <ala9  or 
the  land  tf  mountains.  The  latter  is  called  by  the 
Arabians  and  Europeans  Malabar,  or  the  Mala- 
bar coait.     The  Gauts,  the  higheft  ridge  of  moun- 

*  The  fouthern  extremity  of  India  is,  in  all  the  European 
maps,  called  Cape  Comorin ;  the  author,  however,  gives  it  the 
proper  Indian-  name,  Comari.     F. 

f  The  eaftern  part  is,  without  doubt,  called  the  land  of  millet  t 
becaufe  the  Indians  cultivate,  in  their  fields,  various  kinds  of  that 
grain,  fuch  as  the  Holcus  Sorghum,  Holms  Durra,  Sic.     F. 
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tains  in  this  country,  occafion  that  difference  in  the 
weather,  and  that  remarkable  change  of  feafons 
which  take  place  on  both  thefe  coafts.  This  is  one 
of  the  mod  fingular  phenomena  of  nature  ever  yet 
obferved.  On  the  coaft  of  Ciolamandala  the  fum- 
mer  begins  in  June ;  but  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar 
it  does  not  commence  till  October.  During  the  lat- 
ter month  it  is  winter  on  the  coaft  of  Ciolamandala , 
whereas  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  it  begins  fo  early  as 
the  1 5th  of  June.  The  one  feafon  therefore  always 
commences  on  the  eaft  coaft  at  the  time  when  it 
ends  on  the  weftern.  When  winter  prevails  on  the 
coaft  of  Malabar  ;  when  the  mountains  and  valleys 
are  fhaken  by  tremendous  claps  of  thunder,  and  aw- 
ful lightning  traverfes  the  heavens  in  every  direc- 
tion, the  fky  is  pure  and  ferene  on  the  coaft  of  Cib* 
lamandala :  mips  purfue  their  peaceful  courfe ;  the 
inhabitants  get  in  their  rice  harveft,  and  carry  on 
trade  with  the  various  foreigners  who  in  abun- 
dance frequent  their  mores.  But  when  the  wet  fea- 
fon commences ;  when  thefe  diftri&s  are  expofed* 
for  three  whole  months,  to  ftorms  and  continual 
rains,  hurricanes  and  inundations,  the  coaft  of  Ma- 
labar opens  its  ports  to  the  navigator  ;  fecures  to  its 
inhabitants  the  advantages  of  trade,  labour  and  en- 
joyment ;  and  from  the  end  of  October  to  the  end 
of  June  prefents  a  favourable  Iky,  the  ferene  afpec~rj 
of  which  is  never  deformed  by  a  fingle  cloud.  This 
regulation  of  nature  appeared  to  Strabo,  the  geo- 
grapher, altogether  incredible  ;  and  he,  therefore, 
abufed  thofe  travellers  who,  on  their  return  from 
India,  aflerted  that  in  the  courfe  of  the  year,  in  that 
country,  there  were  two  fummers  and  two  winters. 
In  this  manner  mull  the  writers  of  travels  often  fuf- 

fer 

When  Bougainville  returned  from  his  voyage  round  the 
work],  fomc  conceited  Parifian  ladies  afked  him  how  the  Chinefe 

women 
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fer  by  the  ignorance  of  their  readers*.  "  When  I 
called  in  the  aid  of  commentators  to  illuilrate  fuch 
parages,"  fays  Chardin,  "  I  every  where  obferved 
the  molt  palpable  errors ;  for  thefe  people  grope  in 
the  dark,  and  endeavour  to  explain  every  thing  by 
conjecture.'* 

On  the  26th  of  June  I  left  the  fhip  about  noon, 
and,  in  company  with  M.  Berteaud  the  captain, 
went  on  board  a  fmall  Indian  veflel  of  that  kind 
called  by  the  inhabitants  Jhilinga.  As  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  and  difficult  to  land  at  Pudu- 
ceri  and  Madrafpatnvn,  thefe  Jhilingas  are  built 
with  a  high  deck,  to  prevent  the  waves  of  the  fea 
from  entering  them.  This  mode  of  conflruction  is, 
however,  attended  with  one  inconvenience,  which 
is,  that  the  waves  beat  with  more  impetuofity  againft 
the  fides ;  raife  the  fbilinga  fometimes  towards  the 
heavens ;  again  precipitate  it  into  a  yawning  gulph, 
and,  at  length,  drive  it  on  more  with  the  utmoTt  vio- 
lence*. In  fuch  cafes  the  veflel  would  be  entirely 
darned  to  pieces,  if  the  Mucoas,  or  fMhermen,  who 
direct  ic,  did  not  throw  themfelves  into  the  fea, 
force  it  back  by  exerting  their  whole  ftrength,  and 
in  this  manner  leflen  the  impetuofity  of  the  furf.  I 
was  greatly  alarmed  before  1  reached  the  fhore ;  and 

women  were  drefTed.  On  his  replying  that  he  had  never  been  in 
that  country,  they  were  much  aftoniflud,  and  could  not  compre- 
hend  how  it  waspoffible  to  fail  round  the  globe  without  being  in 
China.  Questions  have  been  afked  me  and  my  fon  George,  at 
which  we  could  not  help  laughing,  at  lead:  afterwards.     F. 

*  On  the  flat  coaft  of  Coromandel  there  are  no  harbours  ;  and, 
for  that  reafon,  neither  people  nor  goods  can  be  conveyed  on 
fhore  from  (hips,  but  in  thekjfbilingat.  This  labour  is  very  dange- 
rous even  for  fuch  fmall  veffels,  as  the  fiatnefs  of  the  coaft  for  fa 
great  an  extent  renders  the  breakers  extremely  violent.  The 
Englifh,  in  all  their  wars»  have  loft  many  of  their  fhips  for  want 
of  a  harbour  on  the  eaftern  coaft  ;  and  therefore  it  is  of  the  ut- 
moll;  importance  to  them  to  have  poficflion  of  the  excellent,  fafe, 
and  fpacious  harbour  of  TrinconomaUton  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifhnd 
«f  Cejhfl,     F. 

B  3  was 
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was  fo  completely  drenched  by  the  waves,  that  the 
waier  ran  dov.n  my  back- 
When  I  approached  the  city,  I  was  exactly  in  the 
fame  ftate  as  if  1  had  entered  a  furnace  ;  for  the  fun 
had  rendered  the  fand,  with  which  the  fhore  is  co- 
vered, almoft  red  hot.  The  reflection  of  his  rays 
cauied  an  infufFerable  fmarting  in  my  eyes,  and  my 
feet  feemed  as  if  on  fire.  I  was  met  on  the  road  by 
fome  Indian  Christians,  who  conducted  me  to  the 
convent  of  the  Capuchins,  in  the  fouthern  extre- 
mity of  the  city.  Thefe  good  fathers  were  then  em- 
ployed in  building  :  for  the  Englifh,  in  the  year 
1 764,  had  bombarded  Puduceri  from  their  (hips  ly- 
ing in  the  road  ;  and  the  poor  Capuchins,  as  well 
as  others,  felt  the  effects  of  their  vengeance, 
their  church  and  convent  being  converted  into  a 
heap  of  ruins.  The  Englifh,  perhaps,  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  th<:  maxims  of  the  Pagan  Indians,  who 
confider  it  as  an  unpardonable  crime  to  deftroy  the 
temple  and  houfe  of  God  j  for  they  fay,  Covil  ket- 
tiu.,1  tannir  pandel  kettium  nafhikarudcu e  ;  which 
may  be  thus  tranflated  :  >c  It  is  never  lawful  to  de- 
ftroy a  temple,  and  the  halls  in  which  travellers  have 
lodged  "  For  want  of  room  the  Capuchins  were  not 
able  to  admit  me  into  their  convent,  and  therefore 
I  repaired  to  the  French  miflionaries,  belonging  to 
the  fo  called  JVtiJJtons  et>angeres,  who  refided  in 
the  pagan  quarter  of  the  city.  Here  I  found  the 
procurators  of  this  eftablifhment,  JYlerTrs.  Jallabert 
and  Mouthon,  by  whom  I  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  kindnefs  and  attention.  Alter  dinner  1  took 
a  walk  to  the  Jefuits'  college,  where  I  faw  Father 
Julius  Casfar  Polenza,  a  learned  ■jjfcpolitan,  who 
was  celebrated  on  account  of  his  pMitical  talents, 
but  ftill  more  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
Tamulic  language  ;  alfo  Father  le  Fabre,  Feather 
Anzaldi,  and  fifteen  other  miflionaries  who  had  not 

long 
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iong  before  affembled  there,  for  the  firft  time,  from 
lanjaur  and  Madura. 

The  governor  of  Puduceri,  at  that  time,  was  M.Law 
de  Laurifton,  a  man  of  very  moderate  principles, 
who  perfectly  underflood  the  art  of  living  in  a  (late  of 
peace  and  friendfhip,  both  with  the  Englifh  at  Ma- 
drafpatnam,  and  the  Pagan  Indians  his  neighbours. 
Few  of  thofe  who  preceded  him  in  the  government 
of  Puduceri  pofiefTed  the  fame  virtue.  On  the  con- 
trary, mod  of  them  made  it  their  chief  ftudy  to  en- 
deavour to  extend  their  dominion.  This  man's  pru- 
dence and  moderation  were  not,  therefore,  approved 
by  fome  of  his  hot-headed  countrymen ;  and  Son- 
nerat  *  inveighs  bitterly  againft  the  friendly  recep- 
tion which  Lord  Pigot  the  governor  of  Madrafpat- 
nam  experienced  when  he  palfed  through  Puduceri. 
Cum  vitia  profunt,  feccat  qui  recle  agit  — When  vice 
thrives,  thofe  who  act  right  become  criminal. — The 
moderation  of  M.  Law  de  Laurifton  could  not  then 
fail  to  give  offence  to  illiberal  minds,  fubjecl:  to  the 
impulfe  of  their  paffions. 

Puduceri,  in  my  time,  was  a  large  and  very  beau- 
tiful city.  The  governor  refided  in  an  elegant  pa- 
lace. It  was  not  uncommon  to  fee  a  hundred  co- 
vers on  this  gentleman's  table  ;  and  I  once  had  the 
honour,  together  with  M.  Jallabert,  of  being  in- 
vited to  one  of  his  entertainments.  The  city,  to- 
wards the  north  and  fouth,  is  defended  by  excel- 
lent fortifications,  conltructed  in  the  year  1769,  un- 
der the  direction  of  M.  Bourcet,  who  alfo  formed 
the  plan  of  them.  In  the  fouthern  part,  fome  of  the 

f  See  Sonnerat,  Voyages  avx  Indes,  vol.  i.  p.  I.  p.  13.  Son- 
nerat,  who  was  an  excellent  draftfman,  and  poflefled  fome  know- 
ledge of  natural  hiftory,  came  very  young  to  India,  and  was  hot- 
headed becaufe  he  conceived  himlelf  to  be  a  man  of  importance  on 
account  of  thefe  talents. — Law  de  Laurifton  was  a  descendant  or 
relation  of  Law  who  made  himfelf  known  by  his  fpeculations  un- 
der the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.   F, 
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houfes,  inhabited  by  the  Europeans,  are  exceedingly 
large  and  beautiful,  and  are  ornamented  with  pro-* 
jecting  galleries,  balustrades,  columns  and  porticoes. 
The  European  quarter  is  entirely  feparated  from 
that  of  the  Mahomedans  and  Pagan  Indians.  The 
latter  live  altogether  in  the  weftern  part.  When  a 
certain  quarter  is  in  this  manner  ailigned  to  the 
Indians  for  their  refidence,  one  of  their  countrymen 
is  always  placed  over  them  as  a  fuperintendant,  who 
is  obliged  to  preferve  peace  and  good  order  among 
them,  and  to  take  care  that  they  do  not  tranfgrefs 
the  laws.  At  Cottatc,  Padmanaburam,  lirwvanda- 
puram,  Cayancollam,  and  other  towns  on  the  Mala- 
bar coaft,  the  fame  eftablifhment  is  made,  that  no 
ftrife  or  contention  may  arife  among  the  various 
tribes,  cades,  and  religious  feds,  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  their  manners  and  cuftoms.  Every  one 
here  is  allowed  to  live  in  his  own  manner,  and  to 
enjoy  his  own  belief;  as  it  is  not  poffible  that  fo  ma- 
ny clafles  and  fo  many  thoufands  of  people  mould 
ever  unite  in  one  common  fyflem  of  religion  *. 

The  gate  of  the  city  towards  the  welt  was  guarded 
by  the  fo  called  Jipoys  (feapoys)  or  Indian  loldiers, 
who  confift  of  people  of  eyery  cafte,  and  of  all  reli- 
gions. They  were  exercifed  according  to  the 
French  manner.  Hayder  Aly  Khan>  that  celebrated 
and  formidable  warrior,  who  reduced  under  his  do- 
minion Maijfur,  Carnate.  Concao^  (  anaraand  Calicut ', 
was  originally  a  feapoy  who  did  duty  at  this  gate  of 
Puduceri  j*.   Jn  that  city  he  became  firft  acquainted 

*  We  have  here  a  ftriking  Inftance  of  the  truth  of  the  obfer- 
vation,  that  travelling  in  diftant  countries,  among  people  of  dif- 
ferent manners,  cuftoms,  and  religious  opinions,  tends  to  infpire 
men  with  more  liberal  fentiments,  and  to  render  them  more  tole- 
rant.    F. 

•f  The  fi&ion  refpec"ling  Hayder  Aly's  mean  extraction,  &«. 
has  been  long  ago  refuted.  See  SprengeVs  Hyder  Jli,  in  theprc- 
fxcC)  p.  6.     /'. 

with 
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■with  the  French  tactics,  which  he  afterwards  employ- 
ed not  only  againft  the  Indian  kings  and  princes,  but 
againft:  the  Europeans  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  another  Indian  hero  may  arife  in  the  courfe  of 
time,  and,  in  like  manner,  make  ufe  of  the  military 
difcipline  of  the  Englilh,  which  that  nation  (till 
teach  to  the  native  Indians.  As  the  Fnglifh  and 
French  in  India  are  in  a  continual  iiate  of  enmity, 
fome  enterprifmg  Indian  generally  Heps  in  between 
them,  and  attacks  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
contending  parties.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  Hay- 
der  Aly  Khans  fon,  Tippoo  Sultan  Ba/jJcIer,  who  over- 
ran a  confiderable  diitrict  in  the  fouthern  part  of  In- 
dia, and  defeated  the  Britilh  troops  in  feveral  en- 
gagements. 

Puduceri  was  given  up  to  the  French,  on  the  15th 
of  July  1630,  by  Rama  Rajah  a  fon  of  Sev^gi 
king  of  the  Marattas,  This  prince  was  fovereign 
of  the  province  of  Gingi,  and  poiTeffed  a  fortrefs  of 
the  fame  name,  which  was  fituated  among  the 
mountains  on  the  fouth  of  Puduceri.  Rama  Rajah 
had  wrelted  this  province,  to  which  Puduceri  be- 
longed, from  its  original  and  lawful  owner ;  and  he 
refigned  the  city  to  the  French  on  condition  of  their 
paying  two  per  cent,  on  all  the  goods  which  mould 
be  there  exported  or  imported.  When  Captain  Ri- 
caut  eftablifhed  the  French  Eaft  India  Company  in 
1642,  he  entered  into  partnerfhip  with  twenty-four 
other  merchants ;  and  the  only  object  of  this  fociety, 
as  they  then  pretended,  was  to  carry  on  trade  in  In- 
dia. Thefe  merchants,  however,  {hewed  only  too 
foon  that  their  views  were  directed  to  things  totally 
different.  By  little  and  little  they  began  to  extend 
their  boundaries ;  endeavoured  to  get  into  their 
hands  new  pofleflions ;  from  being  merchants  be- 
came warriors,  and  at  laft  ventured  to  refufe  the  two 
per  cent,  which  they  had  folemnly  contracted  to  pay. 
This  was  done,  in  particular,  after  the  year  ibo;, 

in 
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in  which  the  Moguls  took  the  fortrefs  of  Gingi*. 
There  is  juft  reafon  then  to  be  furprifed  at  the 
lingular  conduct  of  the  Abbe  Raynal,  who  throws 
out  the  bittereft  reproaches  againft  the  Portuguefe, 
as  the  firt  conquerors  of  ndia  ;  and  yet  panes 
over,  in  perfect  iilence,  what  might  be  faid  of  the 
violent  proceedings  of  the  other  fc  uropean  nations, 
who  certainly  trod  in  the  footfieps  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe. M.  Dupleix,  who  was  then  governor 
of  Piiduceri,  caufed  the  Mogul  to  create  him  a  na- 
bob, that  is  an  Indian  chief  or  prince  ;  and  after 
that  period  the  before-mentioned  engagement  and 
duty  were,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  buried  in 
oblivion.  The  haughtinefs  of  the  French  flill  in- 
creafed;  the  utmoft  degree  of  jealoufy  prevailed  be- 
tween them  and  the  Lnglifh  ;  and  a  war  was  the 
confequence,  in  which  the  irench  foon  loft  their 
trade  and  their  Indian  poiTelTions,  which  they  after- 
wards recovered,  and  loft  and  recovered  in  turns. 
The  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company,  more  artentive  to 
its  intereft,  and  lefs  inclined  to  war,  poiTefled  alfo 
feveral  confiderable  fettlements  in  india  ;  but  it  ex- 
cited much  lefs  jealoufy,  becaufe  it  obferved  a  peace- 
able conduct,  and  by  thefe  means  acquired  greater 
riches.  In  the  year  1693,  the  Dutch  took  Pu- 
duceri,  but  reftored  it  at  the  peace  of  Ryfwick. 
In  the  year  1748  it  was  befieged  by  the  Englifh ; 
and  in  1761  it  was  taken  by  them,  but  given  up 
at  the  peace  of  1763.  They  made  themfelves 
matters  of  it  a  fecond  time  in  1738,  when  De  Bel- 
lecombe  was  governor,  but  abandoned  it  after- 
wards in  1783.  On  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution  it  came  under  the  dominion  of 
the  nabob  Mohamed  Aly  prince  of  Arcate,  a  faith- 
ful adherent  of  the  Englilh;  and  ever  fince  it  has 

*  The  molt  modern  and  authentic  hiftory  of  India  (hews  that 
all  the  European  Eaft  India  Companies  followed  the  example  of 
the  Dutch,  and  of  merchants  became  warriors.     F. 

remained 
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remained  in  his  hands,  or  rather  in  the  hands  of  the 
Englifh.  To  fuch  a  ftate  have  the  affairs  of  the 
French  in  India  been  reduced  by  their  pride,  their 
ambition  and  their  rage  for  war !  "What  benefits  or 
advantages  could  France  expecl,  as  an  indemnifica- 
tion for  the  mondrous  fums  which  it  was  obliged  to 
expend  on  this  Indian  colony,  during  its  varied  and 
ever  changing  fate  ?  When  in  its  mod  flourifhing 
condition,  it  was  faid  to  contain,  including  the  dif- 
trict  belonging  to  it,  about  20,000  inhabitants.  Of 
thefe  from  four  to  five  thoufand,  at  leaft,  were  em- 
ployed in  collecting  cotton ;  and  in  carding,  fpin- 
ning  weaving  and  printing  it.  By  means  of  this 
induftry  the  trade  might  have  been  fo  far  impro- 
ved that  it  would  not  only  have  fufficiently  indem- 
nified the  Company  for  their  cxpence,  but  have  pro- 
cured them  the  greateft  advantages.  On  my  arrival 
at  Puduceri,  five  French  (hips  were  lying  in  the 
road,  and  the  Aimable  Nannette  made  the  fixth. 
Some  days  after  four  others  came  to  anchor.  Three 
of  thefd  veff  Is  were  more  than  fufficient  to  fupply 
the  colony  with  every  neceffary  ;  for  three  or  four 
French  merchants  only  refided  in  it.  Thefe  (hips 
were  1  iden  with  wine,  iron,  cannon,  fire-arms  and 
French  cloth.  Sow  the  Indians  drink  no  wine,  and 
their  clothing  confiits  of  white  cotton  fluffs  manu- 
factured in  their  own  country.  How  then  did  the 
French  difpofe  of  their  commodities  ?  They  fold 
their  wine,  cloth,  cannon,  fire-arms,  and,  in  a  word, 
their  whole  cargoes  to  the  Lnglifh  at  Madrafpatnam 
and  Bengal,  who  emploped  thefe  very  cannon  and 
arms  againft  the  irench  troops.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  greater  part  of  the  money  which  the  French  re- 
ceived for  thefe  goods  remained  in  india,  as  they 
purchafed  with  it  muflin,  cotton  Huffs,  ginghams, 
fugar,  pepper,  cinnamon,  cardamums,  handker- 
chiefs, pearls,  precious  Hones,  and  male  and  female 

flaves. 
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flaves.    Whether  fuch  a  trade  could  be  beneficial  to 
France,  I  fhall  leave  the  reader  to  determine  *. 

The  garrifon  of  Puduceri  confided  of  4000  men. 
The  city  is  fituated  on  a  fandy  plain,  not  far  from 
the  more,  which  produces  nothing  but  palm  trees, 
millet,  and  a  few  herbs;  though  the  furrounding  di- 
ftrict  produces  cotton,  with  a  little  rice  and  capers. 
Neither  Puduceri  nor  Madraf  atnam  can  be  compa- 
red with  the  cities  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  in  regard  to 
abundance  in  provifions.  On  the  coaft  of  Ciolaman- 
dala,  which  forms  the  eaftern  part  of  this  peninfula, 
the  heat  is  more  intenfe,  and  the  foil  much  fandier 
than  any  where  elfe  ;  and  fewer  rivers  are  found 
here,  becaufe  it  is  too  far  diftant  from  that  ridge  of 
mountains  called  the  Gauts.  To  thefe  drcumftances 
it  is  to  be  afcribed  that  it  produces  very  little  cotton, 
and  much  lefs  rice ;  that  a  greater  trade  is  carried 
on  here,  while  agriculture  is  neglected  ;  and,  in 
Ihort,  that  its  inhabitants  are  much  more  active  and 
ingenious,  handfomer,  blacker,  and  more  fuperfti- 
tious  than  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  The  kingdom 
of  Tanjaur  forms,  however,  an  exception  ;  for 
this  diftrict  is  watered  by  feveral  rivers  that  flow 
through  it,  and  fupplies  with  rice  the  whole  coaft  of 
Ciblamandala.  1  he  Englifh,  therefore,  never  ceafed 
quarrelling  with  the  Indian  princes  till  they  had  re- 
duced this  kingdom  under  their  fubjection,  as  1  fhall 
foon  relate  in  a  more  particular  manner. 

I  remained  at  Puduceri  till  the  8th  of  September. 
During  that  time,  which  1  employed  in  making  my- 
felf  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  country, 
the  manufactures  and  manners  of  the  Indians,  I 

*  See  on  this  fubjeft  Guyou's  H'tjloire  tie  /*  Indoflan,  rol.  iiu 
p.  220 — 224,  and  Recherches  h'tjl.  el  gcograph.  par  Anquetil  du 
Perron,  parti,  p.  174. — The  author  here  delineates  the  ftatc  of 
the  French  trade  with  ftrongand  ugly  colours  ;  but,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  truth.     j>\ 
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met  with  two  incidents,  which  to  me  were  new,  and 
on  that  account  excited  more  my  aftonifhment.  I 
had  put  all  my  effects  into  a  chert  which  ftood  in 
my  apartment,  and  being  one  day  defirous  of  taking 
out  a  book  in  order  to  amufe  myfelf  with  reading, 
as  foon  as  I  opened  the  cheft  1  difcovered  in  it  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  thofe  white  infects  which 
the  Tamulians,  that  is  the  inhabitants  of  the  coaft 
of  Cibiamandala^  call  Carea,  and  thofe  of  Malabar 
Cedel.  They  are  the  white  ants  which  have  been 
already  defcribed  by  naturalifts,  but  which  I  never 
before  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  *.  When  I  ex- 
amined the  different  articles  in  the  cheft,  I  unfor- 
tunately obferved  that  thefe  little  animals  had  per- 
forated my  (hirts  in  a  thoufand  places  ;  gnawed  to 
pieces  my  books,  and  among  others  had  already 
half  deftroyed  a  copy  of  Father^Gazzaniga's  Theo- 
logy ;  my  girdle,  my  amice,  and  my  fhoes  fell  to 
pieces  as  foon  as  I  touched  them.  The  ants  were 
moving  in  columns  each  behind  the  other,  and  each 
carried  away  in  its  mouth  a  fragment  of  my  effects, 
As  I  expreffed  my  aftonifhment  by  a  loud  fhout, 
M.  Jallabert  ran  into  the  room,  and,  feeing  the 
fwarms  of  thefe  infecls,  repeatedly  exclaimed,  Carea! 
Carea  /  He  then  ordered  my  cheft  to  be  placed  in 
the  fun,  and  as  foon  as  thefe  careas  found  them- 
felves  expofed  to  his  rays,  they  all  fpeedily  left  it* 
My  effects,  however,  were  more  than  half  deftroyed; 
but  it  was  very  fortunate  for  me,  on  this  occafion, 
that  cotton  goods  are  fold  exceedingly  cheap  at  Pu- 
duceri.     One  of  the  fineft  fhirts,  ready  made,  cofts 

*  Thefe  animals  are  called  improperly  white  ants.  The  appel* 
lation  termites,  from  the  Latin  fyilematic  name  termes,  is  better. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  then»,  but  only  in  warm  countries, 
which  are  all  equally  deftrudtlve>  and  occafion  great  devailation, 
not  only  in  fugar  plantations,  but  alfo  among  furniture  and  clothes 
in  habitations,     F, 

no 
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no  more  than  five  Roman  paoli,  or  a  rupee  *,  ac- 
cording to  the  courfe  of  exchange  in  that  fettlement. 
J  therefore  clothed  myfelf  anew  from  head  to  foot, 
and  with  articles  made  of  cotton. 

One  evening,  a  few  days  after,  I  had  entered  into 
a  converfarion  with  M.  Jallabert  on  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  Heathens,  and  the  proper  eft  means 
of  converting  them  to  the  Chriftian  faith  ;  while  his 
two  fervants  had  thrown  themfelves  down  on  mats, 
fpread  out  in  the  fore  hall,  in  order  to  fleep.  All  of 
a  fudden  one  of  them  began  to  fcream  out  dreadfully; 
to  beat  his  forehead  ;  to  ftamp  on  the  floor,  and  to 
roar  and  writhe  his  body  like  a  madman.  On  afk- 
ing  him  what  was  the  matter,  he  pointed  to  one  of 
his  ears.  We  found  on  examination  that  a  centi- 
pede had  got  into  it ;  and  the  animal  not  being  able 
to  find  its  way  out,  kept  pufhing  itfelf  forwards,  and 
gnawed  the  interior  part  of  the  ear.  M.  Jallabert 
immediately  made  the  poor  fellow  lie  down,  and 
poured  into  his  ear  a  fpoonful  of  bitter  drops  {droga 
amara).  The  infedt  was  dead  in  a  moment ;  the 
patient's  pain  and  terror  ceafed,  and,  as  foon  as  a 
lic.tle  water  was  poured  into  his  other  ear,  the  cen- 
tipede dropped  out.  Thefe  bitter  drops  are  prepared 
in  the  following  manner.  You  take  mallic,  refin 
or  colophonium,  myrrh,  aloes,  male  inccnfe,  and 
calamba  root,  and  pound  them  very  fine  when  the 
weather  is  dry,  that  is  to  fay  when  the  north  wind 
blows,  which,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  fupplies 
the  place  of  what  is  here  called  the  Caracatta.  If 
you  wifh,  therefore,  to  make  a  quantity  of  this 
medicine  equal  to  24  pints,  you  mult  take  24  ounces 
of  refin  or  colophonium,  1  2  ounces  of  incenfe,  4 
ounces  of  maftic,  4  ounces  of  aloes,  4  ounces  of 
myrrh,  and  a  like  quantity  of  calamba  root.     Put 

f  About  2s.  6d.  fterling. 
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all  thefe  ingredients  into  a  jar  rilled  with  ftrong 
brandy,  and  keep  it  for  a  month  in  the  fun  during 
dry  weather.  If  the  brandy  is  fufficiently  impreg- 
nated, it  affumes  a  red  colour,  and  the  mafs  is  de- 
pofited  at  the  bottom.  You  then  draw  off  the  brandy 
very  flowly,  and  bottle  it  up  for  ufe.  One  or  two 
fpoonfuls  is  the  ufual  dofe  adminiftered  to  fick  per- 
fons.  This  medicine  is  of  excellent  fervice  in  cafes  of 
indigeftion,  colic,  cramp  in  theftomach,  and  of  diffi- 
cult parturition  j  alfo  for  wounds  and  ulcers  ;  againft 
worms,  and  in  fcorbutic  and  other  difeafes  which 
arife  from  corrupted  juices.  It  is  the  beft  and  molt 
effectual  remedy  ufed  by  the  miflionaries  during 
their  travels.  It  is  prepared  in  the  apothecary's  (hop 
of  the  ex-jefuits  at  Puduceri ;  at  Verapoli  by  the  bare- 
footed Carmelites  ;  and  at  Surat  by  the  Capuchins. 
I  myfelf  cured  with  thefe  drops  a  young  man  who 
was  almolt  totally  deaf.  After  pouring  two  fpoon- 
fuls of  them  into  his  ear,  a  cylindric  piece  of  a  hard 
yellow  fubttance  came  from  it,  and  the  patient  im- 
mediately recovered  the  perfect  ufe  of  his  hearing. 

As  t  refided  in  the  Pagan  quarter  of  the  city,  I  was 
vifited  by  feveral  young  Indians  ;  fome  of  whom 
were  heathens,  and  others  profeflors  of  ChriMianiry. 
Some  of  them  fpoke  exceedingly  good  French  j  but 
others,  who  had  received  inftruction  from  the  Jefuits, 
fpoke  Latin.  From  this  I  concluded  that  the  Indi- 
ans are  by  nature  well  qualified  for  ftudy  ;  and  that 
the  Indian  dialect  facilitates,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
their  acquiring  the  European  languages.  Thofe 
who  were  ftill  heathens,  boafted  much  of  their  the- 
ology ;  and  extolled  above  all  meafure  their  learned 
language,  which  they  call  the  Samfcred.  This  con- 
firmed me  fo  much  the  more  in  the  refolution  I  had 
formed  of  learning  it,  let  it  co(t  me  whatever  labour 
it  might.  I  obferved,  however,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  thefe  young  people,  either  from  ignorance  or 

perverfity, 
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perverfity,  frequently  confounded  the  doctrine  and 
principles  of  Chriftianity  with  the  doctrine  and  prin- 
ciples of  Paganifm.  Thus,  for  example,  they  faid  that 
their  female  divinity  Lakjhmi  was  our  Virgin  Mary, 
and  that  Brahma,  Vijbnu,  and  Shiva>  represented  our 
Trinity ;  that  we  paid  to  images  as  much  adoration 
as  they  did ;  and  that  our  folemn  proceflions  were 
in  nothing  different  from  theifs  *.  I  fhall  hereafter 
convince  the  reader  of  the  falfity  of  this  affertion, 
and  fhew  how  highly  important  it  is  that  the  miflio- 
naries  mould  make  themfelves  well  acquainted  with 
the  religious  dodrines  of  the  Indians ,  in  order  to 
open  the  eyes  of  thefe  people,  fo  worthy  of  pity,  and 
to  convert  them  to  the  Chriftian  faith  |.  They  de- 
ceive not  only  themfelves,  but  others  ;  for,  as  they 
endeavour  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 

*  It  is  certain  that  the  religion  of  Brahma  has  not  the  leaft 
firnilarity  to  the  true  Chriftian  religion ;  it  is  alfo  of  fuch  antiquity 
that  it  could  not  have  borrowed  any  thing  from  it.  Both  are  effen- 
tially  different  from  each  other  :  the  principal  object  of  the  Chrif- 
tian religion  is  the  moral  formation  snd  improvement  of  man,  and 
it  is  totally  fpiritual ;  the  doftrine  of  Brahma  renders  the  firft  idea« 
of  religion  familiar  to  the  fenfes  by  images,  and  allows  to  its  fol- 
lowers a  number  of  things  which  Chriftianity  forbids.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  denied,  that  many  of  the  old  doctrines  and  practices 
generally  adopted,  particularly  in  the  Eaft,  were  received  into  the 
Catholic  religion  ;  fuch,  for  example,  as  the  worshipping  of  ima- 
ges, folemn  proceflions,  monachifm,  the  pretended  great  fanctity 
and  the  different  degrees  of  the  clergy,  external  pomp  and  magni- 
ficence, &c.  The  idea  of  the  Pagan  Indians,  therefore,  mentioned 
in  the  text,  is  extremely  natural.     F. 

t  It  has  been  remarked  by  Englifh  travellers,  who  refided  in 
India,  that  thefe  falsehoods  have  been  believed  and  taught  by  ig- 
norant miffionaries.  But  are  there  not  people,  even  at  Rome, 
who  confider  the  Indians  as  Manicheans,  and  their  religion  at 
corrupted  Chriftianity  ?  It  may,  however,  be  readily  comprehend- 
ed, that  fuch  hypothefis-mongers  never  faw  India,  or  lludied  the 
religion  of  the  Indians.  See,  on  thisfubjeft,  the  AJlal'ic  Researches  y 
printed  at  Calcutta  in  1788,  vol.  1.  p.  127,  and  Herbelot,  B'tbl. 
Orient,  p.  203.  where  fuch  ridiculou*  affertions  are  fufficiently  re- 
futed,.    -A. 
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gion  their  own  abfurd  tenets,  they  do  not  think  it 
necefiary  to  embrace  it  ;  and  as  they  affert  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  their  belief  and  ours,  they 
miflead  other  Chriftians,  who  then  imagine  that  the 
religion  of  the  Pagan  Indians  is  nothing  elfe  than 
Manicheifm,  or  corrupted  Chrillianity ;  and  this 
error  arifes,  like  the  former,  from  perverted  prin- 
ciples and  fables. 

As  the  Pagans,  Mahometans,  and  Chriftians  in 
India  all  wear  white  cotton  drefles,  and  made  almofl 
in  the  fame  manner,  you  mult  look  very  clofely  at 
their  forehead,  or  breaft,  if  you  wifh  to  diftinguifh 
an  Idolater  from  a  Chriftian..  The  former  have  on 
the  forehead  certain  marks  which  they  confider  as 
facred,  and  by  which  you  may  know  to  what  feci; 
they  belong,  and  what  deity  they  worfhip.  In  the 
fecond  book  I  mail  explain  all  thefe  marks  *• 

*  They  bear  fuch  marks  in  honour  of  Brahma,  on  the  forehead ; 
in  honour  of  Viftmu,  on  the  breaft  ;  and  in  honour  of  Shiva,  on 
the  arms.  Thefe  are  the  three  rulers  of  the  elements — earth,  wa- 
ter, and  fire.  In  commemoration  of  the  earth  having  been  crea- 
ted by  thefe  three  deities,  and  by  means  of  thefe  three  elements, 
the  Indians,  in  their  luftrations,  befprinkle  themfelves  with  three 
fingers.  They  take  water  alfo  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  raife 
it  upwards,  and,  in  honour  of  the  eight  fuperior  protecting  fpirits, 
fprinkle  it  towards  the  eight  quarters  of  the  world:  they  then  throw 
it  towards  the  heavens  in  honour  of  the  Sun,  whom  they  confider 
as  the  fupreme  divinity.  Thefe  ablutions,  with  the  marks  on  the 
forehead,  are  called  Shudhamayaga  ;  that  is,  purification,  purity. 
The  Bhafma-,  or  colour  with  which  the  facred  marks  are  made, 
is  fuppoied  to  reprefent  the  earth,  from  which  the  whole  world, 
and  confequently  thefe  colours,  were  produced.  In  this  refpect, 
however,  the  fy  items  differ.    A, 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Virapatnam — Seminary  there — Error  of  Ptolemy  the 
geographer — Apis — Error  of  fome  modern  geogra- 
phers- —Etymological 'catalogue of  places  in  Carnada, 
Tatrjaur  and  Madura. 

JLY1 .  Jall  ab  ert  had  given  me  a  particular  account 
of  a  feminary  at  Virapatnam,  in  which  young  Indians 
who  embraced  the  Chriltian  religion  were  educated. 
As  education  is  an  object  which  deferves  the  parti- 
cular attention  of  the  traveller,  we  made  a  little  ex- 
curfion  thither  from  Pudttceri.  lira,  in  the  Samfcred 
language,  fignifies  tirong  or  courageous  ;  and  Patna, 
or  Patana^  a  city.  Virapatnam,  therefore,  fignifies  the 
ftrong  city.  This  place,  at  prefent,  is  a  fmall  town 
fituated  at  the  diftance  of  fix  miles  from  Puduccri, 
towards  the  fouth  weft,  on  the  banks  of  a  river, 
which  takes  its  rife  in  the  mountains  on  the  eaft, 
and,  flowing  paft  Virapatnam,  difcharges  itfelf  into 
the  fea  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Puduceri.  Pudu  in  the 
Tamulic  and  Malabar  languages,  fignifies  new  ; 
Pudnna,  newnefs  ;  Ccri,  a  town  :  Puduceri  there- 
fore fignifies  the  new  town.  From  this  etymology 
it  is  clear  that  Puduccri  cannot  be  a  place  of  any  an- 
tiquity ;  and  it  was  indeed  built  by  fome  emigrants 
from  Virapatnam.  When  the  Arabians  firfl  came  to 
India,  feveral  cities  lying  on  the  fea  coafl:  arofe  in  the 
like  manner.  It  is  therefore  ridiculous  when  cer- 
tain geographers,  who  endeavour  to  explain  Ptole- 
my's geography,  confider  cities  firft  built  in  modern 
times  to  be  the  fame  as  fome  of  thofe  mentioned  in 
that  author,   though  they   mull  undoubtedly  have 

been 
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been  unknown  to  him,  as  they  were  not  then  in 
exiltence.  It  defervesalfo  to  be  remarked,  that  Pto- 
lemy, in  giving  the  distances  of  places,  generally  errs 
from  two  to  three  degrees  of  latitude.  The  reafon 
is,  that  the  ancient  travellers  were  accuftomed  to  rec- 
kon the  latitude  according  to  the  length  or  fhortnefs 
of  the  day  ;  and,  confequently,  to  determine  the  di- 
ilance  of  one  place  from  another  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. But  as  the  day  and  night  near  the  equator 
are  almoil  always  of  equal  length,  it  may  readily  be 
conceived,  that  the  degree  of  latitude  in  which  a 
place  was  fituated  could  not  be  accurately  afcertain- 
ed  in  that  manner ;  and  that  Ptolemy,  and  all  thofe 
who  depended  upon  him,  mull  have  fallen  into 
errors  *.  The  cafe  has  been  nearly  the  fame  with 
M.  D'Anville,  as  will  be  fhewn  hereafter. 

The  fe  miliary  of  Virapatnam  was  fituated  in 
a  palm-garden ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  correctly',  in  a 
garden  planted  with  coco-nut  trees.  It  was  founded 
by  M.  Lvlathon,  a  celebrated  member  of  the  fo  call- 
ed MiJJions  ctrangeres,  who,  at  the  time  we  were 
there,  prefided  over  it  as  rector.  '1  he  building  re- 
iembled  a  convent,  but  was  much  better  divided  ; 
and  fo  contrived,  that  thefe  oriental  feminarifts  did 
not  find  the  lead  impediment,  either  in  their  iludy, 
their  bodily  exercife,  or  their  other  labours.  Be- 
tween three  fide  apartments,  where  the  three  tutors 
lodged,  was  a  large  hail  on  the  ground  floor,  in  which 
were  contlructed  two  rows  of  fmall  chambers  all  ad- 
joining.    1  hey  were  feparated  from  each  other  by 

*  The  latitude  is  not  always  accurately  determined,  even  by  the 
moderns.  Thus  John  Hamilton  Moore,  in  his  Pratlical  Navi- 
gator•,  places  Fuduceri,  or  Pondichery,  in  1 1°  56'  N,  lat.  ;  but  M. 
De  la  Tour  places  it  in  i2°N.lat.  and  68*  of  E.  Ion.  De  lTfle 
and  D'Anville  alfo  differ  from  each  other  in  their  maps.  This 
difference  arifes  partly  from  the  expertnefs  requifite  in  determin- 
ing the  latitude  by  means  of  a  quadrant,  partly  from  the  greater 
or  lefs  acuteneis  of  the  obferver's  eye,  and  partly  from  the  perfec- 
tion or  imperfection  of  the  aftronomical  inflruments  employed.    A* 

C  2  thin 
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thin  wooden  partitions,  of  only  three  or  four  palms 
in  height ;  fo  that  each  of  the  fludents  had  an  apart- 
ment to  himfelf,  and  all  of  them  could  be  obferved' 
by  their  teacher.  The  teacher  fat  at  a  defk.  where 
he  read  his  leffons  ;  and,  while  employed  in  teaching, 
he  could  with  one  view  fee  every  thing  that  was  doing 
in  the  different  apartments.  The  pupils  not  only 
ftudied  in  thefe  apartments,  but  alfo  flept  in  them. 
A  table,  on  which  lay  a  mattrefs,  fupplied  the  place 
of  a  bed;  and  both  above  and  beneath  it  another 
fmall  table'  was  fufpended,  which  could  be  lowered 
or  raifed  up  at  pleafure.  If  any  of  thefe  young  peo- 
ple wiihed  to  write,  he  had  no  occafion  to  leave  his 
chamber,  as  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  fit  down 
at  the  foot  of  his  bed  ;  and  when  he  wifned  to  go  out, 
he  had  only  to  remove  his  table  and  fold  it  up.  On 
flie  other  table  above  the  bed  were  books,  papery 
pens  and  ink  ;  his  long  feminary  drefs,  and  feveral 
fmall  articles  neeeifary  for  preferving  cleanlinefs. 
The  doors  of  the  hall,  which  were  exactly  oppofite 
to  each  other,  flood  always  open  to  afford  a  freo 
paffage  to  frefh  air  ;  but  no  one  could  go  out  unper* 
ceived  by  the  tutor,  who  in  his  apartment  was  conti- 
nually obferving  every  thing  that  paired.  The  refec- 
tory was  fituated  in  another  part  of  the  building;  and 
it  was  cuftomary  to  read  in  it  during  meals.  1  he 
fhops  of  the  taylor,  fhoemaker,  and  carpenter,  to- 
gether with  the  printing-office  and  ovens  for  baking 
bread,  were  without,  and  all  occupied  by  femina- 
rifts ;  for  each  of  them  was  obliged  to  learn  a  trade. 
They  all  went  bare-footed  ;  and  one  of  their  em- 
ployments was  to  water  and  look  after  the  young 
palm-trees  which  were  planted  in  the  garden.  Their 
time  was  fo  divided,  that  they  Pudied  daily  four 
hours ;  devoted  one  hour  to  manual  labour  ;  and 
fpent  the  remaining  part  in  prayer,  ringing  and  me- 
ditation. On  two  days  in  the  week  they  converfed 
in  their  mother  tongue  ;  but  on  other  days  they 
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were  obliged  always  to  fpeak  Latin.  M.  Mathon 
Shewed  me  a  bull  of  his  prefent  holinefs  Pope  Pius 
Wl.  iffued  in  favour  of  this  feminary,  and  in  which 
he  beftowed  great  praifes  upon  it.  This  inftitution 
was  deflined  merely  for  young  perfons  from  China, 
Cochinchina,  Tunquin,  and  Siam.  It  is  much  to  be 
lamented  that  no  eftablifhment  of  the  like  kind  is  to 
be  found  here,  for  the  natives  of  Malabar,  and  other 
parts  of  the  peninfula  of  India,  who  arc  all  formed 
.to  the  ecclefiaftiral  ftate  in  other  countries,  and  re- 
turn, for  the  molt  part,  men  of  corrupted  morals. 

On  the  day  of  my  return  to  Puduceri,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  feeing  a  very  fingular  fcene;  as  on 
that  day  the  god  Apis  was  led  in  proceffion  through 
the  city.  This  deity  was  a  beautiful  fat  red-co- 
loured ox,  of  a  middle  fize.  The  Brahmans  general- 
ly guard  him  the  whole  year  through  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  temple ;  but  this  was  exactly  the 
period  at  which  he  is  exhibited  to  the  people  with  a 
great  many  folemnities.  He  was  preceded  by  a  band 
of  Indian  muficians ;  that  is  to  fay,  two  drummers,  a 
fifer,  and  feveral  perfons  who  with  pieces  of  iron  beat 
upon  copper  bafons.  Then  came  a  few  Brahmans, 
and  behind  thefe  was  an  immenfe  multitude  of  peo- 
ple. The  Pagans  had  all  opened  the  doors  of  their 
houfes  and  (hops,  and  before  each  flood  a  fmall 
baiket  with  rice,  thin  cakes,  herbs,  and  other  articles 
in  which  the  proprietors  of  thefe  houfes  and  (hops 
ufed  to  deal.  Every  one  beheld  Apis  with  reverence  ; 
and  thofefvere  confidered  fortunate  of  whofe  pro- 
visions he  was  pleafed  to  taite  a  mouthful  as  he 
pafled.  Phiiarchus  conjectured,  as  we  are  told  by 
Plutarch  in  his  treatife  on  Ifis  and  Ofiris,  that  Apis 
was  originally  brought  from  India  to  Egypt  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  latter.  Plutarch  himfelf  aflerts 
that  the  Egyptians  confidered  Apis  as  an  emblem  of 
the  foul  of  Ofiris  j  and,  perhaps,  he  here  meant  to 
C  3  fay, 
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fay,  that  under  this  expreffion  they  underftood  that 
plaftic  power  by  which  Ofiris  had  produced  and 
given  life  to  every  part  of  the  creation.  1  fhall,  in 
another  place,  endeavour  to  prove,  that  Ofiris  was 
nothing  elfe  than  the  Sun,  and  confequently  what 
among  the  Indians  is  reprefented  by  the  idol  Shivi, 
or  Mahadcva.  Hence  it  happens,  that  this  Shiva, 
the  emblem  of  the  Sun,  rides  on  an  ox  ;  and  that  in 
the  folemn  invocations  of  the  Brahmans  he  is  called 
Pajhupadi,  that  is,  the  man  of  the  cow.  The  cow 
again  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  fymbol  of  the  goddefs 
I/hami,  or  the  woman,  as  the  Indians  are  accuftom- 
ed  to  call  the  Ifis  to  whom  the  cow  is  dedicated 
when  they  fpeak  of  her  by  her  facred  name.  On  the 
Egyptian  monuments  Ofiris,  as  the  fymbol  of  the 
Sun,  is  reprefented  with  rays  around  his  head  ;  and 
his  wife  lfis  bears  horns,  the  fymbol  of  the  cow, 
and  alfo  of  the  new  moon,  between  which  and  the 
fun  there  is  the  fame  relation  as  between  wife  and 
hufband.  On  the  Indian  monuments  the  idol 
Shiva  has  an  ox  under  him  ;  and  the  goddefs  I/loami, 
as  flie  is  reprefented  in  one  of  the  oldeli  Indian 
temples,  is  leaning  with  one  of  her%arms  on  a  cow*. 
Pliny  in  his  Natural  Hiitory,fpeaking  of  Apis,  makes 
ufe  of  the  following  remarkable  words  :  "  When  he 
eats  out  of  the  hand  of  thofe  who  come  to  confult 
him,  it  is  confidered  as  an  anfwer.  He  refufflq  tb 
have  any  thing  from  the  hand  of  Germanicus  Casfar, 
and  the  latter  foon  after  died  f ."  FronWhis  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Egyptians  entertained  the  fame  opi- 
nions refpecting  Apis  as  the  Indians.    In  Egypt,  as 

*  See,  on  this  fubjeft,  the  fecond  volume  of  Nicubuhr's  Tra- 
•veh,  where  the  idols  in  the  pagoda  on  the  hiand  of  Elephanta  are 
defcribed. 

■f  Refponfa  privatis  dat  (Apis)  e  manu  confulentium  cibum 
capiendo.     Germanici  Casfaris  manum  averfatus  eit,  haud  multo 


poii  extin&i. 
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well  as  India,  people  were  accuftomed  to  confider 
hi  in  as  an  oracle  ;  to  place  food  before  him,  and,  ac- 
cording as  he  accepted  or  refufed  it,  to  form  con- 
clufions  in  regard  to  their  good  or  bad  fortune. 
Does  not  this  evidently  mew  an  analogy  in  the  reli- 
gious veneration  which  both  thefe  nations  (hewed  to 
Apis  ?  As  the  ox,  or  Apis,  reprcfents  the  plaftic 
power  of  the  fun,  the  cow,  in  the  like  manner,  is 
a  fymbol  of  the  plailic  power  of  the  moon  and  the 
earth.  The  ox,  or  Apis,  is  called  in  the  Samfcred 
Ukjha,  Bbacfra,  Urfzabha,  Gail,  and  Mabijba  ;  but, 
in  the  Malabar  and  Tamulic  languages,^///?,  Muriy 
and  CruJa.  The  cow  in  the  Samfcred  is  called 
Mabey,  Saurabhei,  Go,  U/ra,  Maha,  Shranguini ; 
when  fhe  is  red,  Argiuni ;  when  me  is  white,  Ro- 
hinni:  in  the  Malabar  and  Tamulic  languages  (he 
is  called  Pdjhu,  Gova.  AH  thefe  appellations  exprefs 
fome  of  the  properties  of  oxen  and  cows.  Thus, 
for  example,  Bbadra  means  good  j  Mabijba,  great, 
magnanimous  ;  A. aha,  a  large  cow,  a  noble  animal; 
Shranguini,  handfome,  ornamented,  beautiful.  The 
idolaters  of  Malabar  call  her  Ama  or  Tola,  mother; 
and  the  ox  Appen,  father.  May  not  the  name  Apis 
employed  by  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks  be  the 
corrupted  Jpfen,  or  Appa  of  the  Indians,  which 
fignifies  father  or  creator  ?  The  Egyptians  were 
accultomed  to  give  to  their  Ifis  the  horns  of  a  cow, 
inltead  of  a  head  drefs.  The  Indians  alfo  worfhip 
thecow  as  a  divinity.  Moft  of  thehoufes  belonging 
to  the  Pa^in  Indians,  not  only  at  Puduceri,  but  upon 
'the  whole  of  both  the  coafts  of  Malabar  and  do- 
lam.indala,  are  covered  on  the  outfide  and  infide  with 
cow- dung.  The  Pagans  are  accuftomed  to  drink 
cow's  urine,  in  order  to  purify  them  from  their  fins. 
yVhen  near  the  point  of  death,  they  take  in  their 
hand  a  cow's  tail  ;  and,  according  to  their  belief, 
if  ihsy  die  in  this  manner,  they  are  immediately 

C  4  tranfported 
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tranfported  to  paradife.  I  have  already  faid,  that  the 
cow  is  a  fymbol  of  the  moon  and  the  earrh.  For 
this  reafon  fhe  is  alfo  in  India  the  goddefs  Parvadi 
or  Jjhdni,  JJbi  or  I/ha  ;  that  is,  the  woman,  the  hal- 
lowed j  under  which  appellation  they  underftood  the 
moon.  She  is  alfo  the  goddefs  Atfa  or  Lakfhmi, 
that  is  the  great,  dedicated  to  the  beautiful  goddefs ; 
and  all  thefe  facred  names  properly  fignify  the  earth. 
The  cow  has  evidently  a  myftic  fenfe  alfo,  which 
denotes  the  plaftic  power  of  the  moon,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  earth..  For  this  reafon  fhe  is  held  fo 
facred,  and  honoured  fo  much,  that  in  Malabar,  and 
every  other  place  where  the  Pagans  have  the  fupe- 
riority,  any  perfon  who  kills  a  cow  is  hung  on  a 
gibbet.  The  ox  which  reprefents  Apis,  mull  every 
three  years  give  place  to  another.  If  he  dies  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  three  years  of  his  deification,  he  is 
committed  to  the  earth  with  all  that  pomp  and  ce- 
remony cbferved  at  the  interment  of  perfons  of  the 
firft  rank.  Various  pagodas,  or  pagan  temples,  have 
on  their  front  the  figure  of  a  cow,  or  perhaps  two, 
of  a  coloffal  fize  *. 

The  habitations  of  the  Pagans  at  Puducei'i,  as  well 
as  on  the  coafts  of  Malabar  and  Clolamandala,  are  in 

*  Whether  the  worfhip  of  the  Egyptian  Apis  came  from  In- 
dia, or  the  facred  ox  of  the  Indians  was  carried  from  Egypt,  can- 
not, as  far  as  1  am  able  to  judge,  be  determined.  The  mode  of 
worfhip  in  both  countries  has  without  doubt  a  great  deal  of  fimi- 
larity,  though  in  many  things  different.  The  facred  ox  of  the 
Indians,  for  example,  remains  only  three  years  in  life ;  whereas 
that  of  the  Egyptians,  according  to  Plutarch,  remained  twenty- 
five,  after  which  he  waB  drowned,  then  embalmed  and  depofited 
in  a  fubterranean  burying-place  deftined  for  that  purpofe  near 
the  village  of  Abujir,  the  ancient  Bajiris,  not  far  from  Memphis. 
The  coffin  of  the  Apis  ox  was  found  there  by  Paul  Lucas  and 
Wortley  Montague,  tl\e  latter  of  whom  carried  away  a  ftone  with 
fculpture  on  it  representing  the  embalming  of  Apis.  This  llone 
rnay  be  feen  in  the  Bntifli  Mufeum,  to  the  keepers  of  which  I  firit 
explained  it.     I'\ 

general 
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general  very  low  and  dark.  In  the  lad-mentioned 
diftri£l  they  are  built  of  bricks  dried  in  the  fun,  and 
are  covered  with  palm  leaves.  The  Pondiya.as^  or 
warehoufes,  in  which  the  Indians  keep  their  mer- 
chanchife,  are  alio  very  dark,  efpecially  at  Puduceri 
and  Madrafpatnam.  As  a  g'-eat  deal  of  muffin  is 
fold  at  borh  thefe  places,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  merchants  employ  fuch  a  mode  of  conhruction 
that  the  faults  of  their  wares  may  be  better  con- 
cealed. 

The  Capuchins  of  the  province  of  Tours  in 
France  have  the  right  of  fending  a  miffionary  pried 
to  Puduceri  when  the  place  becomes  vacant.  The 
Ex-Jefuits,  in  virtue  of  a  decree  iiiiied  by  Louis 
XVi,  have  united  with  the  fociety  of  the  MiJJibns 
itrangeres,  fo  that  they  now  form  only  one  body. 
The  Europeans  are  under  the  care  of  the  Capu- 
chins, and  the  Indian  Chriilians  under  that  of  the 
Ex  Jefuits.  The  latter  have  to  attend  four  thou- 
sand Chriftians  :  but  this  number  is  fometimes 
greater,  fometimes  fmaller,  according  as  it  is  peace 
or  war  ;  for,  in  the  time  of  war,  many  Indian  Chrif- 
tians  remove  from  the  place,  and  either  wander 
about  or  take  refuge  in  the  mountains.  Not  long 
before  my  time,  the  feminary  of  Virapatnam  had  been 
transferred  to  Ariancopan,  which  is  the  refidence  of 
a  bifhop,  who  at  Puduceri^  in  the  kingdoms  of  Tan- 
jd'ir,  Madura,  and  Carnada,  as  alfo  in  the  province 
of  Gin J,  is  invefted  with  the  dignity  of  apoftolical 
vicar.  This  man  is  involved  in  continual  quarrels 
with  the  bifhop  of  Mailapuri,  or  St.  Thomas,  a  Por- 
tuguefe,  who  endeavours  to  difpute  with  him  the 
right  of  fpiritual  judicature. 

According  to  M.  de  la  Tour's  map,  which  is 

the    corrected,  Puduceri  lies    in  1 2°  N.  lat.   and 

7 8°  E.  Ion.     On  the  id  of  January  the  fun  rifes 

jiere  at  23  minutes  pad  tix3  and  fets  at  37  minutes 

3  paft 
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pad  five.  On  the  28th  of  Auguft  he  appears  above 
the  horizon  at  5  1  minutes  after  five,  and  finks  be- 
low it  at  9  minutes  after  fix.  On  the  firft  of  De- 
cember he  makes  his  appearance  at  21  minutes  pad 
fix  in  the  morning,  and  fets  at  38  minutes  paft  five 
in  the  evening.  From  thefe  data  the  reader  may 
eafily  calculate  the  length  of  the  days  and  the  nights. 
The  river  which  runs  paft  f  irapatnam,  and  dis- 
charges itfelf  into  the  fea  on  the  weft  of  Puducerit 
is  called  properly  Ciovanaru,  and  not  Cbonenbar, 
as  it  is  named  by  the  European  geographers.  Aruy 
in  the  Malabar  and  Tamulic  languages,  Signifies  a 
river,  and  Ciovana  red  :  the  compound  word  is 
Ciovanaru,  the  red  river  :  and  its  water,  on  account 
of  the  earth  which  it  wafhes  down  in  its  courfe,  is 
fometimes  indeed  of  a  blood-red  colour.  But  as  the 
jndians  fhonen  the  firft  half  of  the  word,  and  fay 
Cio?ia,  or  Tchona,  inftead  of  Ciovana,  the  Europe- 
ans have  mutilated  it  completely,  and  made  of  it 
Chonenbar.  A  fimilar  mutilation  of  Indian  words 
and  appellations  is  in  general  not  uncommon,  es- 
pecially when  they  are  introduced  into  foreign  lan- 
guages. On  the  map  of  Coromandel,  publifhed  by 
M.  De  la  Tour  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1770,  the  above 
river  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  improper  name  of  Cho- 
vcnbar.  That  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  word  Cora- 
mandcl,  ufed  inilead  of  Ciolamandala,  has  been  obfer- 
ved  before."  M.  D'Anville,  with  equal  impropriety, 
not  only  in  his  Geographical  Antiquities  of  India,  print- 
ed at  the  king's  printing- houfe  at  Paris,  in  the  year 
1775,  but  alio  in  all  his  maps  of  India,  gives  the 
name  of  Carnata  to  a  large  kingdom  lying  to  the 
weft  of  Puduceri.  Its  proper  name  is  Carnada  ;  that 
is,  the  black  land  ;  from  Car,  black,  and  Nada9  land. 
It  is  fo  called  in  theTamulic  and  Malabar  languages, 
in  order  10  diftinguifh  it  from  Cio/amauda/a,  the  land 
pi  millet  j  for  the  millet  thrives,  bdl  on  t{te  diftriets 

not 
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not  far  from  the  fea  coaft.  But  the  former  land  lies 
at  a  didance  from  the  lea  ;  abounds  with  excellent 
pallures;  and  produces  large  quantities  of  rice,  pep- 
per, cotton,  and  other  things  of  the  like  kind, 
■which  can  neither  grow  nor  be  cultivated  in  a  fandy 
foil  impregnated  with  marine  fait.  Of  a  hundred 
Indian  names  which  belong  to  towns  and  villages 
in  thofe  diftricts,  there  are  fcarcely  ten  which  have 
not  been  mutilated  and  corrupted  by  foreigners. 
Thofe  who  fiudy  the  hidory  and  geography  of  India 
in  the  works  of  the  Europeans,  will  every  moment 
meet  with  paflages  which  require  to  be  amended. 
In  order  that  this  may  be  done  in  part,  1  mail  here 
prefent  the  reader  with  an  etymological  lid  of  the 
principal  places  and  towns  on  the  coaft  of  CVolaman- 
dala,  or,  as  the  Europeans  fay,  of  CoromanJel ;  and 
fhall  adhere  as  much  as  poflible  to  the  orthography 
of  the  Indians. 

Names  of   Cities,    Towns,    &c.    in  Carnaim 

AND   ClOLAMAXDALA. 

Valiacada,  the  great  mountain  ;  or  Valiaeada,  the 
great  palfage,  or  ford,  called  by  the  Furopeans  Pal- 
licate  ;  is  a  city  on  the  fea  coalt,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
jfmall  river.     The  Dutch  have  a  fettlement  here. 

Ottocutta,  or  Ottukottei,  a  folitary  city,  a  folitary 
caftle. 

Pondamala,  or  Pandalamey,  a  high  mountain  ; 
from  Pcndu,  high  ;  and  Maui  or  Maley,  which,  in 
the  Tamulic  and  Malabar  languages,  fignifies  a 
mountain.  It  is  a  fortified  mountain,  called  by  the 
Europeans,  Grand  Mont. 

Mudrafpatnam  ;  Putnam,  the  city  j  Madrajpatnam, 
the  city  of  Madras. 

Mdilapuri,  or  Mdilopuram,  the  city  of  peacocks  : 
the  Mclicpur.,  or  Si.  Thomas  of  the  Europeans. 

Tirupati, 
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Tirupnii,  a  facred  place,  a  facred  temple  j  called 
by  the  Europeans  Tirupeil.  It  is  fituated  in  Carnada% 
under  140  N.  lat.  and  770  15' E.  Ion.  It  is  dedica- 
ted to  ViJhnUi  and  is  much  reforted  to  by  people  from 
all  parts  of  India.  The  pilgrims,  who  repair  thither 
to  perform  their  devotions,  cut  off  their  hair,  and 
bring  it  as  an  offering  to  Vijhnu. 

Tirunamala,  or  Tirunamaley,  the  facred  mountain  $ 
corrupted  into  Tirnimalet. 

Govalam,  the  circuit  of  the  cow  ;  corrupted  Go? 
<ve'an. 

Uttamalur,  the  good  town ;  corrupted  Outryna- 
kur. 

Arrucati,  a  city  or  cattle,  from  which  one  can  fee 
the  river  Paler  ;  corrupted  into  Arcate. 

Cangipuri,  or  Congipuram,  the  golden  city;  from 
Pur?,  or  Pur  am,  the  city  ;  and  Cangi,  which  in  the 
Samfcred  fignifies  gold  ;  corrupted  into  Cangivaron. 

Yencatighlri,  the  woody  mountain  ;  corrupted 
into  Vincatighiri.  It  is  compounded  of  S^uiri,  or 
Shirt,  a  mountain ;  Ven,  white  ;  and  Cati  or  Catil,  in 
the  foreft :  a  city  fituated  on  the  mountain  where 
the  white  foreft  is. 

Ciacrapuri,  or  Ciacrapiiram,  the  circle  city,  the 
round  city  ;  corrupted  into  Sacrapour. 

Perumaculam,  the  large  pond,  t!ie  large  bath  j 
corrupted  into  Permacoul. 

Mangalur,  the  fortunate  city,  the  fortunate  town. 

i'cdmnaiur,  the  town  of  joy. 

Yelur,  the  town  of  the  lance.  At  prefent  it  is  a  city. 

Yillanur,  the  town  of  the  arrow.  On  the  maps  it 
is  called  Villenour. 

Puduceri,  the  new  town ;  on  the  maps  called 
Pondicbery. 

Attur,  the  town  of  goats,  or  the  town  where  the 
coco-nuts  are  ground. 

Krijhavaram,  the  blefling  of  the  god  Krijhna  :  a 

towi} 
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town  diftinguilhed  en  the  maps  by  the  name  of 
Sniichenavaron. 

Divycotta,  the  divine  caftle  ;  from  Divya,  divine  ; 
and  Cotta,  a  caftle  or  fortrefs.  On  the  maps  it  is 
called  Divicote. 

i 
Names   of  Cities    and  Towns    in  the  Kixg- 
•     dom  op  Tanjaur. 

Tanjaur,  a  low  (ituation  j  or  Tanjiaur,  a  refer- 
able, mean,  deteftable  town.  It  is  the  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  fame  name.  The  former  orthogra- 
phy feems  to  be  the  propereft ;  for  Tanjaur  really 
ftands  on  low  ground,  which  is  often  expofed  to  in- 
undations. 

Turangabiiram,  or  Turangaburi,  the  water  city,  or 
horfe  city  :  by  the  Europeans  called  Tranquebar. 

Carincala,  the  black,  ftone,  or  rock.  It  is  the 
Carical  of  the  Europeans. 

Navur,  the  dogs'  town,  or  the  new  town :  the 
Naour  of  the  Europeans. 

Tirumaladuvfam,  the  temple  of  the  God  of  the 
Holy  Mountain,  that  is  of  Shiva.  By  the  Euro- 
peans it  is  called  Tiremalevafcn. 

Nagapatnarn,  or  Nagapaiana,  the  city  of  the 
fnake,  or  the  city  of  the  elephant ;  for  Naga  fignifies 
a  fnake,  and  likewife  an  elephant ;  and  Paina,  a  city. 
It  is  the  fame  city  as  that  ufually  called  by  the 
Greeks  Nigamos,  or  Nigama  Metropolis. 

Tiramannur  the  town  of  the  Holy  Land  :  the 
Tremanour  of  the  Europeans. 

Cirangam,  or  Cirangapatnam,  the  city  of  the  beau- 
tiful limbs  :  from  Cir,  beautiful ;  Anga^  a  limb;  and 
Pal  nam,  the  city.    It  is  the  Chcringam  of  the  Euro- 

Pw        *  Celiaolam, 

*  The  temple  at  Cirangam,  In  the  ifland  Ciranga,  which  lies  in 
>he  rarer  Gotarv,  or  Cc/raw,  and  in  M,  De  hi  Tour's  map  is  placed 

in 
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Celiaolam,  the  flimy  pond  ;  the  Chelicolon  of  the 
Europeans. 

Tricolur,  the  town  of  the  three  pools,  or  places 
of  luftration.     On  the  maps  it  is  called  Tricolour. 

Palancotta,  the  calUe  of'  the  bridges ;  for  feveral 
bridges  mult  be  paffed  before  one  can  arrive  at  it : 
from  Palam,  or  Pa/an,  a  bridge ;  and  Cotta,  a  cattle. 
On  the  maps  it  is  called  Palancotte. 

Names  of  Cities  and  Towns  in  the  King- 
dom of  Madura. 

Madura,  Matura,  and  Madhura,  the  lovely,  the 
mild  city,  or  the  city  of  the  hero  Madhu.  It  is 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Madura,  which  takes 
its  name  from  it,  but  by  the  Europeans  is  called 
Madurc.     This  kingdom  is  named  alfo  Pandi,  or 

in  io°  45'  N.  Iat.  and  760  45'  E.  Ion.  is  a  real  mafter-piece  of 
Indian  architecture.  This  temple  is  furrounded  by  feven  walk, 
each  of  a  fquare  form,  which  together  inclofe  the  whole  edifice. 
They  are  entirely  contlrufted  of  hewn  (lone  ;  are  twenty-five  feet 
in  height,  and  each  is  350  feet  dillant  from  the  other  in  a  parallel 
direction.  Each  wall  has  four  gates,  and  over  each  gate  is  ago- 
iura,  or  high  tower,  which  reds  on  the  middleof  the  wall,  and  is  at 
an  equal  diftance  from  both  ends.  Thefe  gates  and  towers,  which 
ftand  exactly  oppofite  to  each  other,  looking  towards  the  four  car- 
dinal points,  are  ornamented  with  columns  thirty-five  feet  in 
length,  and  five  in  thicknefs.  In  the  centre  of  this  temple,  that 
is  the  fanctnary,  (lands  the  image  of  Vijbnu,  to  whom  it  is  dedica- 
ted. On  the  gates,  towers,  and  walls  may  be  leen  various  figures 
of  men  and  animals,  which  all  have  a  fymbolical  meaning.  This 
temple  is  at  lealt  2000  years  old,  and  ferves  to  (hew  how  far  ad- 
vanced the  ancient  Indians  were  in  the  arts  of  architecture  and 
fculpture.  The  learned  Chevalier  d'Agincourt  at  Rome  has  in 
his  poffefiion  a  drawing  of  this  magnificent  edifice,  which  was  pre- 
fented  to  him  by  M.  JLaw  de  Laurifton,  the  governor  of  Pondi- 
chery.  As  this  temple  has  been  already  defcribed  by  Englifh  tra- 
vellers, I  (hall  fay  nothing  further  of  it  at  prefent,  than  to  call  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  myftic  number  feven,  which  is  lignified  by 
the  feveninclofures.    A* 

Patidimandahy 
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Tandimandala,  the  land  of  Pandl,  Pando,  or  Pan- 
dava,  an  ancient  Indian  king,  by  whom,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Brahmans,  it  was  founded. 
Pliny  calls  this  city  Modufa  regia  Pandionis ;  but 
Ptolemy  gives  it  the  name  of  Methora. 

Tricinnapalli :  from  Tri,  three ;  China,  fmall ; 
and  Palliy  a  temple  or  a  fchool.  At  pvefent  it  is 
the  capital  of  Madura^  and  on  the  maps  is  called 
Trichenapali. 

Manelur,  the  town  on  the  fand  :  a  town. 

Tindacal/a,  the  dirty  ltone  or  rock ;  on  the  maps 
Tinducallu.    It  is  the  Tindis  of  Ptolemy  and  Arrian. 

Tirnaveli,  or  Tirunnaveli,  the  place  where  the 
tide  ends  :  is  at  prefent  a  confiderable  city. 

Mantbpo^  or  Mantopu,  the  garden  on  good  foil : 
a  city. 

Ci'ungracoil,  the  temple  of  Ciangra,  or  Shiva  :  on 
the  maps  called  Sangaravacoil. 

Uftnmapaleam  ;  from  Uttama,  the  bed  ;  and  Palc- 
am,  or  Pa/iyam,  the  houfe  of  government.  On  the 
maps  it  is  called  Uttamapaleon. 

Names   of  Cities  and  Towns  on  the  Coast 

OF    PeSCARTA,    OR,    AS    THE  ANCIENTS    CALLED 

it,   Paralia. 

Ramanathapuram,  the  city  of  Rama,  of  the  lord. 
On  the  maps  it  is  called  Ramanadaburon. 

Vayparra,  the  three  large  rocks  j  a  town  which  is 
fituated  near  thefe  rocks. 

'Jutuairiy  or  Tuducudi,  a  town  or  place  where 
linen  cloth  is  warned. 

Mannapara,  earth  and  rocks  •,  from  Manna,  earth  ; 
and  Pdrra,  a  rock. 

Vadakencolaw,  a  pond  or  bath  towards  the  north  ; 
at  prefent  a  city. 

Govai.ni, 
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Govalam,  the  circuit  of  the  cow  ;  at  prefect 
a  town :  the  Colis  or  Colics  of  the  antients,  lying 
riot  far  from  Tcvala.  It  is  a  ftrong  fortrefs  belong- 
ing to  the  king  of  Travancor,  and  guards  the  paf- 
fage  from  the  kingdom  of  Madura  to  Cape  Ccmari. 
Cn  the  maps  it  is  called  Covalan. 

Names  of  Cities  and  Towns  in  the  King- 
dom of  Maissur. 

Mcifpur;  from  Ma'i,  colour;  and  cTr,  a  land;  Ma- 
i/fur,  the  land  of  colour.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
it  obtained  this  name  either  from  the  reddifh  earth 
found  there  in  abundance,  or  the  dye  plants  it  pro- 
duces, and  with  which  the  cotton  cloth  is  dyed. 
This  kingdom  lies  between  Caniada,  M  <dura,  and 
the  coaft  of  Malabar. 

Bengalur,  the  white  land,  the  white  earth.  This 
name  is  given  to  the  capital  where  the  nabob  Hay- 
der  Aly  Khan  formerly  refided.  It  is  a  considerable 
city,  ftrongly  fortified. 

Ciringapatnain^  the  capital  and  fortrefs  where  the 
nabob  Tippoo  Sultan  Bahader  refides.  It  lies  at  the 
diflance  of  twenty  leagues  from  Bengahtr,  towards 
the  weft.    On  the  maps  it  is  called  Ghiringapatnam. 

Dbermapwi,  the  city  of  good  works,  or  the  city 
of  virtue  ;  from  Dherma,  virtue ;  and  PurU  a  city. 
On  the  maps  it  is  called  Darmapuri. 

Dbaraburam,  or  Dharapuram,  the  city  where  the 
rain  water  runs  off;  for  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  that 
ridge  of  mountains  called  the  Gaitts,  from  which  the 
water  pours  down  in  torrents.  On  the  maps  it  is 
called  Darabwu. 

Budhapzdi,  the  town  of  Bitdha,  an  Indian  idol. 
On  the  maps,  Bndapari. 

Goculatur:  from  Go.  a  cow;  Cula,  a  herd 3  and  Ur, 

the 
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the  land  or  town ;  confequently  the  land  of  the  herds 
of  cows.     On  the  map,  Guchturu. 

Cinnabellapuram,  the  fmall  city  of  flrength.  On 
the  maps  called  Sinnabakmbaram. 

Ciandrapiti,  or  Tfchandrapadi^  ihe  fpot  in  the 
moon.     On  the  maps  Sandarupati, 

Of  fuch  changed  and  corrupted  names  a  great 
many  more  might  be  produced,  but  moft  of  them  fo 
mutilated,  that  their  real  meaning  can  no  longer  be 
gueffed,  and  people  would  only  lofe  themfelves  in 
uncertain  conjectures  if  they  endeavoured  to  difco- 
ver  their  etymological  origin.  It,  however,  appears 
by  thofe  above  mentioned,  that  fome  of  the  Indian 
cities  and  towns  received  their  names  from  Indian 
deities,  others  from  local  circumftances  or  the  na- 
ture of  their  fituation  •,  and  that  fuch  appellations 
cannot  have  originated  from  the  Egyptians,  Per- 
fians,  Greeks,  or  Romans.  In  the  eafiern  part  of 
India  no  traces  of  Sefoftris  or  the  Greeks  are  to 
be  found,  as  fome  learned  men  in  Europe  have  er- 
roneoufly  averted.  That  India  was  already  civilifed. 
in  the  time  of  Sefoftris,  {hall  be  proved  hereafter.  In 
regard  to  the  Grecian  language  and  mythology,  thefe 
were  not  known  in  India  before  the  invafion  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  even  then  only  in  fome 
of  the  maritime  cities  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  *. 

After  this  digreilion  I  mall  now  give  a  fhort 
account  of  the  kingdoms  of  Madum^  Tanjaur,  and 
C'rnadi,  according  to  the  information  I  received 
from  the  miflionaries  refidentin  thofe  countries;  for, 

*  The  Egyptians,  however,  aflert,  that  their  king  Sefoftris,  who 
lived  about  the  time  of  Mofes,  or  1 50a years  before  the  birth  of 
Chriit,  penetrated  as  far  as  India;  but  this  is  not  probable.  F. 
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as  I  was  not  able  to  remain  longer  on  the  coaft  of 
CiUamcndala  than  from  the  26th  of  July  till  the  20th 
of  C&ober,  it  was  impoffible  for  me  in  the  courfe  of 
thefe  few  months  to  learn,  by  my  own  experience, 
every  thing  that  regards  this  remarkable  land.  The 
reader,  therefore,  will  not  take  it  amifs,  if  I  here 
infert  what  was  communicated  to  me  by  intelligent 
miffionaries,  who  had  fpent  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives  in  thofe  provinces. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER    Iir. 

Geographical,  Jiatiflical,  and  hijlorical  Obfervations  on 
the  Kingdoms  of  Tanjaur,  Marava,  Madura,  and 
Carnada. 

J-  HE  principal  cities  in  the  northern  part  of  India 
are  the  following : 

Cafchemir9  which,  according  to  the  map  publifhed 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1781,  is  fituated  under  the  ^th 
degree  of  north  latitude.  This  city  is  certainly  the 
C'fpira  or  Cafpirus  of  Herodotus,  as  D'Anville  has 
already  very  properly  obferved  *. 

Cabul,  a  city  which,  on  t!  e  fide  of  Perfia,  is  as 
it  were  the  key  of  India.  It  was  obliged  formerly 
to  pay  tria  millia  minimum  tah-nta  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  as  he  was  returning  from  the  war  againft 
Porus.     It  lies  in  the  latitude  of  340  j- . 

Tatta,  or  'TaVanagar,  occurs  in  Pliny  under  the 
name  of  Pattala,  or  Paitalena,  and  is  fituated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  or  Sindhu.  In  this  city 
Apollonius  of  Tyana  once  refided  a  month.  It  con- 
tained formerly  30,000  looms  employed  in  weav- 
ing cotton  cloth. 

Hajiinapuri,  in  the  Samfcred  Hajiinanagari,  call- 
ed by  others  very  improperly  AJfanapUr,  or  Hajfnh- 
pur,  and  by  D'Anville  AJianagar.  At  prefent  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Hajfanabad,  and  is  the  firft 
and  oldeft  city  in  all  India.     It  lies  in  the  latitude 

*  Cachemir  is  a  beautiful  province  or  lordfhip  conquered  by  the 
Moguls.  The  capital,  at  the  time  Bernier  was  in  India,  between 
l663*and  1668,  was  known  alio  by  the  name  of  Cachemir',  but 
at  prefent  it  is  called,  as  well  as  the  whole  province,  Siri'Neger. 
The  old  Cafpirus  is  not  Cachemir)  but  a  city  lying  nearer  to  Perfia  j 
perhaps  Ghazna  or  Ghazmin.     F. 

f  Cabul,  one  of  the  moft  northern  cities  of  India,  probably 
the  old  Argyraum.     F. 
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of  320  and  a  few  minutes.  In  the  book  Bharada  the 
following  paflage  occuis  refpecting  it : 

Hajii  tan  nirmicion  puramayadu  mulam 
Hvjiinapuramennu  ciollunit  arignalum. 

That  is :  "  King  Hq/ii  built  a  city,  and  therefore  it 
was  called  Hajlinapuri,  from  king  Hafti."  Its  inha- 
bitants, and  in  all  probability  fome  of  its  kings,  were 
once  fobdued  by  the  Aflyrians  :  afterwards  they  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  tribute.  The  celebrated  Indian  kings 
known  by  the  names  of  Pandu,  Panda,  or  Pandavi, 
refided  thirteen  months  in  the  city  of  Hajlinapuri. 
They  lived  1550,  and  not  3102,  years  before  the 
birth  of  Chrift,  as  Mr.  Wilkins  erroneoufly  aflerts. 
It  appears  from  my  copy  of  the  work  called  Bharada, 
written  on  palm  leaves,that  Haft  in  apuri  exifted  a  long 
time  before  thefe  Pandas  or  Pandavi,  and  was  built 
at  lead:  2000  years  before  Chrift,  confequently  mud 
be  of  the  fame  antiquity  as  the  Affyrian  monarchy. 
The  confort  of  king  Hafti  was  named  /Jhcdara,  and 
was  a  daughter  of  king  Tri^arta.  They  had  a  fon 
called  Vikzgnen,  who  married  Sumanda  a  daughter 
of  king  Dajhahanda  *. 

The  city  Dionyfwpolis,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
and  Arrian  -j-,  is  Nifa,  the  city  of  Devdmjhi,  that  is 
of  Eionyfius,  or  the  Indian  Bacchus.  In  the  ham- 
fcred  language  it  is  called  Shrinagari,  which  fignifies 
the  city  of  the  celebrated,  the  fortunate,  or  the  blef- 
fed  Bacchus  J.    Ie  is  called  alfo  Nijhadabury  or  Nat- 

Jhadat  ur? 

*  Huf.'inapuri,  or  Hafiinagari,  at  prefent  AJhnagur,  was  for- 
merly the  chief  city  of  the  Jjfakani,  an  ancient  people  of  India. 
Jt  is  not  improbable  that  the  Affyrjan  and  Perfian  kings  may  have 
extended  their  dominions  thither.  .  F. 

t  In  the  eighth  part  of  his  workb,  p.  210 — 218.  according  to 
the  Venetian  edition. 

|  The  Greeks  were  accuftomed  to  compare  with  their  own  all 
the  divinities  of  the  moll  diftant  foreign  nations;  and  a  fimilaiity 
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foadabur,  that  is,  the  city  Nifa.  It  lies  in  the  lati- 
tude of  31°,  on  the  river  Al/akandara,  which  dis- 
charges itfelf  into  the  Ganges.  According  to  the 
affertion  of  St.  Jerome,  it  was  built  by  Bacchus  550 
years  after  the  birth  of  Abraham.  Vallibotkra  was 
likewife  built  by  Bacchus.  That  city,  however,  is 
neither  the  prefent  Patna  on  the  Ganges,  as  Major 
Rennel  pretends,  nor  Eleabad,  or  Allahabad,  which 
lies  alfo  on  the  Ganges,  in  the  latitude  of  25  de- 
grees and  fome  minutes  ;  but  Palipatur,  now  a  fmall 
town  on  the  river  Tanund,  at  its  influx  into  the 
Ganges,  in  the  latitude  of  260.  Robertfon  and 
D'Anville,  who  affert  that  Pallibcthra  is  the  prefent 
Eleabad,  or  Allahabad,  deferve  no  credit ;  becaufe 
thefe  appellations  are  of  Periian  and  not  of  Indian 
extraction  *. 

Benares,  Veneres,  or  K  ft,  a  celebrated  temple, 
together  with  an  academy  and  an  obfervatory,  is  fi- 
tuated  on  the  Ganges,  in  the  latitude  of  25°,  and  is 
the  Cajjidia  of  the  ancients  f. 

Ayodhyi,  an  ancient  Indian  city,  where  the  firfl 
Indian  monarchs  on  the  Ganges  refided,  was  Situa- 
ted on  the  river  Deva,  in  the  latitude  of  25°,  ex- 
actly in  the  fpot  where  Fuizabad  now  viands.  It 
was  the  birth-place  of  Shira  na9  or  Rama,  an  In- 
dian hero,  or  the  younger  Bacchus,  whole  heroic 
achievements  were  celebrated  in  fongs  before  the 
times  of  the  Pagan  Indians. 

Modhura,  or  Moturapuri,  called  by  Pliny  Mcdura 

in  the  name,  or  in  any  thing  elfe,  made  them  immediately  find  in 
them  Grecian  deities.  Thus  the  Deva-Nijbi  was  D'wnyfius  ;  the 
Keith  of  the  Egyptians,  Minerva  or  Athene ;  their  Seraph,  Jupiter; 
their  Horur,  Apollo,  &cc. — The  river  AUakantara  in  .La  Rochette'a 
map  of  1/83  is  called  Alaknanda,  and  in  Maunert'g  map  Allah' 
tut'niri.     F. 

*  The  village  of  Pal/ipaturlks  quite  clofe  to  Atfatsahad,  the 
name  of  which  is  PerGan,  and  which  is  of  a  much  later  origin.  P. 

f  A  defcription  of  this  ubfenratory  may  be  found  in  the  Philo* 
fophita I  Tt anj'a Sio us , 
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Dcorum,  is  alfo  a  very  ancient  city,  lying  between 
Agra  and  Delhi :,  in  the  latitude  of  270.  It  is  the 
birth- place  of  the  god  Krijhm,  or  the  Indian  Apollo, 
who  here  tended  his  herds.  For  this  reafon  it  is 
called  likewjfe  Gocu'a  and  Ambadi^  that  is,  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  cows,  it  is  fituated  on  the  river  Ta- 
rn n\  for  which  the  Pagans  have  the  utmou  vene- 
ration. 

E'oura  or  I/'oura,  properly  Ellur,  the  city  of  fefa- 
mum,  is  at  prefent  a  town  called  Do  let  chad.  It  lies 
four  Indian  miles  to  the  north-weft  of  Aurungabod. 
There  is  here  a  very  ancient  and  celebrated  temple, 
a  defcription  of  which  has  been  given  by  Thevenot. 

Camdi,  and  not  Ctmouge,  as  Renaudot  writes,  is 
an  ancient  city,  the  reiidence  of  the  firft  Indian 
kings.  The  five  brothers  Pandu,  or  Pando,  who 
make  fo  great  a  figure  in  the  ancient  hiitory  of  India, 
kept  here  their  court.  It  lies  in  the  latitude  of  270, 
on  the  river  Calini,  at  the  place  where  it  difcharges 
itfelf  nto  the  Ganges. 

Pctna,  a  celebrated  city  on  the  Ganges,  is  placed 
in  Father  Tiefenthaler's  map  under  the  latitude  of 
250.  !  t  contains  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants, 
according  to  the  affertion  of  Father  Marcus  a  Tum- 
ba,  who  has  written  a  defcription  of  it.  The  Englifii 
have  here  a  council  and  government,  who  are,  how- 
ever, fubordinate  to  the  fupieme  council  at  Calcutta. 

A  more  minute  account  of  Indian  cities  and 
places  may  be  found  in  Tiefenthaler's  defcription  of 
Hindoftan,  Anquetil  du  Perron's  Hiftorical  and  Geo- 
graphical Refearches,  Rennel's  Memoir,  and  a  very 
important  manufcript  of  Father  Marcus  a  Tumba, 
prefervcd  in  the  Borgian  mufeum  at  Velitri,  and 
entitled.  Su  i  lnoghi  fanti  del?  India.  My  object  was 
merely  to  mention  fome  places  in  the  fouthern  part 
of  India,  which  have  been  palled  over  in  lilence  by 
the  above  writers. 

According  to  the  avTertion  of  the  before  men- 
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tioned  Capuchin,  Father  Marcus  a  Tumba,  who 
refilled  a  long  time  as  miflionary  -zxPatni  and  Tjlban- 
drcna^ar,  the  Cbandernagor  of  the  French,  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  fea  extend,  by  means  of  the  Gan- 
ges, more  than  fixty  leagues  into  the  country,  fo 
that  fhips  of  war  can  proceed  that  far  up  the  river. 
On  the  Deva  or  Sarayuva  veflels  can  go  even  to 
Delhi,  and  on  the  river  Son  to  Rotafgar  The  Eng- 
lifh  pofiefs,  on  the  Ganges,  the  cities  of  C  leutta, 
Monguiri,  Patna,  Benares,  and  AVab:bad  or  Ele  .bad, 
and  have  at  all  thefe  places  factories,  fortrefles,  go- 
vernors, and  colled ors  of  the  public  revenues.  The 
province  of  Bengal  alone  brings  them  an  annual 
income  of  above  three  millions  (terling.  It  appears 
from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Haftings,  formerly  governor- 
general  of  Bengal,  that  the  Englifli  fhips  which 
failed  from  that  fettlement  between  the  ift  of  De- 
cember 1782,  and  the  ill  of  January  1784,  had  on 
board  goods  to  the  value  of  two  cores  (or  codi  and 
fixty -five  lack  of  rupees  *.  A  rupee  is  equal  in  va- 
lue to  five  Romany soft  ;  a  hundred  thoufand  rupees 
make  one  lack  ;  and  a  hundred  lac,  a  core  or  codi. 
This  immenfe  fum  was  exported  too  at  a  time  when 
the  Englifh  were  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Indian 
princes ;  but  to  how  much  will  their  exports  at  la  ft 
amount  in  times  of  war  ? — Their  great  revenues  will 
and  mult  infallibly- decreafe  hereafter;  for,  in  the 
firft  place,  the  natives  are  too  much  opprefled  : 
2dly,  In  a  ftate  of  continual  warfare  and  plundering, 
agriculture  is  neglected  :  :dly,  'I  rade  and  manu- 
factures decline  :  4thly,  The  country  is  ruined  by 
monopolies  :  5thly,  An  immenfe  quantity  of  Specie 
has  been  drawn  from  it  of  late  years;  and  at  prtfent 
much  fewer  rupees  and  pagodas  are  feen  in  circular 
lion  than  formerly  f . 

Thofe 

*  Above  three  millions  fterling; 

j"    It  can,  however,  be  proved,  that  the  Englifh  draw  much 
fljore  from  their  Indian  poiTeffious  than  the  author  lays.    For,  in 
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Thofe  who  wifh  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  de- 
graded condition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian 
kings  and  princes  in  the  fouthern  and  northern  part 
of  Jndia,  muft  recur  to  ti  e  hoftile  invafions  by  which 
foreign  conquerors  reduced  thofe  countries  under 
their  dominion.  ?n  the  year  i  202  the  Tartar  Gingfa 
Khan,  or  Ge?igis  Khan,  made  an  incurfion  into  the 
kingdom  pf  Tangut,  and  in  1209  into  India.  He 
was  followed  in  1409,  two  centuries  later,  by  Ti?nur 
Bee,  or  Tamtrlan,  when  he  had  crufhed  the  dy- 
nafty  of  the  Moguls,  which  afterwards  was  divided 
into  two  branches,  the  eaftern  and  the  weftern.  Ti- 
mur  eflabiifhed  himfelf  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Agra ;  expelled,  as  far  as  his  power  extended,  the 
legal  Indian  kings  and  princes  ;  and  committed  the 
care  of  the  provinces  he  had  fubdued  to  nabobs  and 
governors  of  his  own  appointment.  This  was  the 
firft  time  that  the  Mogul  Tartars  took  poffeffion  cf 
India.  Some  writers  alien,  that  G-ngis  Khan  did  not 
enter  India  till  the  year  1218,  and  that  the  conquelt 
of  that  country  by  Timur  falls  about  the  year  1398,. 
However  this  may  be,  Mr  Shah,  called  by  fome 
Mir^an  Pir  Mohamed,  kept  poffeffion  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  India  for  feveral  years,  and  compofed  for 
his  fubjects  a  new  code  of  laws  according  to  the  po- 
litical fyflem  of  the  Moguls.  The  next  conqueror  of 
India  was  Abu,  Said  Shemor  Ami  Shah,  who  reigned 

the  firft  place,  oppreffion  is  not  fo  general  as  the  author  pretends  ; 
and  befides,  many  abufes  were  reclined  by  the  marquis  of  Corn- 
walhs.  sdly,  In  Bengal,  from  which  the  Englihh  derive  their 
greateft  incomes,  there  has  properly  been  no  war  for  a  long  time. 
3 dl y ,  The  Eait  India  Company  has  ifTued  orders  and  formed  re- 
gulations for  reviving  agricultuie  and  manufactures.  4th.lv,  The 
monopoly  is  not  very  prejudicial,  as  it  extends  only  to  a  few  ar- 
ticles. 5thly,  The  fpecic  exported  to  China  and  England  has 
been  in  part  made  good  by  the  large  fums  which  Tippoo  Saib  b«8 
been  obliged  to  pay  to  the  Eaft  India  Company.  Jn  a  word,  the 
Englifh,  by  their  late  conqiufts  in  India,  Ceylon,  Malacca,  Am- 
I  Ana,  Banda,  &c.  have  considerably  enlarged  their  revenue.  F. 
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In  1493.  During  the  perfecution  which  Timur  per- 
mitted againft  the  Indians,  the  Gypfies,  who  be- 
longed originally  to  the  ca^e  of  the  harea',  a  people 
refiding  on  the  Sindhu,  or  Indus,  fled  from  their  na- 
tive country,  wandered  through  Scythia,  and,  pro- 
ceeding thence  to  Hungary,  difperfed  nemfelves 
over  various  parts  of  Europe  *.  In  the  year  15 19, 
or,  according  to  fome,  1526,  the  celebrated  conque- 
ror Bahur,  a  defcendant  of  Timur,  extended  the 
IVlogul  empire  in  India;  or  was  rather,  as  fome 
aflert,  the  real  founder  of  it.  He  had  four  fons, 
Homaon  or  Omayoun,  Scfrr  Sb  b,  Selim  Sh  h,  and 
Firuz.  Slab,  who  reigned  after  him.  In  the  year 
1 550,  or  1  556,  Akb  r  t  e  wife,  a  fon  of  Horn  ion,  re- 
built the  city  of  Agra,  introduced  new  laws,  and 
appointed  new  nabobs  or  viceroys  in  the  provinces. 
He  caufed  various  Indian  books  to  be  tranflated  alfo 
into  the  Periian  language ;  and  among  thefe  were 

*  Sir  William  Jones,  in  one  of  his  anniverfary  difcourfes,  fays, 
**  It  feems  agreed  that  the  fingular  people  called  Egyptians,  and 
by  corruption  Gypfies,  pafled  the  Mediterranean  immediately 
from  Egypt  :  and  their  mottly  language,  of  which  Mr.  Grellmaa 
exhibits  a  copious  vocabulary,  contains  fo  many  Sanfcrit  words, 
that  their  Indian  origin  can  hardly  be  doubted.  The  authenticity 
of  that  vocabulary  feems  eilablifhed  by  a  multitude  of  Gypfy  words; 
as  angar,  charcoal  ;  cajlb,  wood  ;  par,  a  bank  ;  Ibu,  earth  ;  and  a 
hundred  more,  for  which  the  collector  of  them  could  find  no  pa- 
rallel in  the  vulgar  dia'ett  of  Hindollan,  though,  we  know  them  to 
be  pure  S.inferit,  fcarctly  changed  in  a  tingle  letter.  A  very  in- 
genious friend,  to  whom  this  remarkable  fact  was  imparted,  fug- 
gefted  to  me  that  thofe  very  words  might  have  been  taken  from  old 
Egyptian,  and  that  the  Gypfies  were  Troglodytes  from  the  rocks 
near  Thebes,  where  a  race  or  banditti  ltill  refemble  them  in  their 
habits  and  features  ;  but,  as  we  have  no  other  evidence  of  fo 
ftrong  an  affinity  between  the  popular  dialects  of  old  Egypt  and 
India,  it  feems  more  probable  thaf  the  Gypfies,  whom  the  Italians 
call  Zingaros  and  Zlnganos,  were  no  otner  than  Zmgan'tans,  as 
M.  D'Anvilie  alio  writes  the  word,  who  might,  in  fome  piratical 
expedition,  have  landed  on  the  coait  of  Arabia  or  Africa,  whence 
they  might  have  rambled  to  Egypt,  and  at  length  might  have 
migrated  or  been  driven  into  Europe.  Afiatic  Refearches,  vol.  iii. 
p.  tf.     E,  Tranf, 
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the  work  called  Mahabharada,  and  another  named 
Ayin  Akberi.  The  latter  was  a  book  of  Indian  laws, 
which  had  been  collected  by  his  minifter  Aibufaxel. 
Akbar  died  in  1 605, and  was  fucceeded  by  Gchanguir. 
The  latter  had  five  fons,  one  of  whom  fwayed  the 
fceptre  of  the  kingdom  of  Dakjhima  or  Dec  in,  which 
he  had  fubdued  by  force.  In  1627  Gehanguh  was 
followed  by  Shah  Geban,  who  alfo  left  behind  him 
five  fons.  According  to  fome,  however,  a  prince 
named  Bolafci  reigned  a  confiderable  time  before 
him.  Akbar  reftored  to  the  Brahmans  their  obfer- 
vatory  at  Benares,  in  order  that  they  might  conti- 
nue their  aflronomical  obfervations,  which  had  been 
long  interrupted  by  the  war.  Gehanguir,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  no  tafte  for  the  fciences,  and  could 
not  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  tread  in  the  footfteps  of 
his  father :  both  he  and  Shah  Gehan  were  rather 
formed  for  war.  Thefe  Moguls  made  an  incurfion, 
for  the  full  time,  into  the  kingdom  of  Cirna'e,  or 
more  properly  Ccrnada^'m  163^  or  1633;  and  they 
thence  over- ran  the  fouthern  part  of  India,  into 
which  no  foreign  conqueror  had  ever  before  pene- 
trated. Shah  Gtban  transferred  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment from  Ag-a  to  Dei'-,  i.  The  dominion  of  the 
Moguls  was  itill  farther  extended  under  the  reign 
of  slurengzeb,  one  of  the  fons  of  Shah  G  h  n. 
This  prince  conquered,  in  168  > ,  the  kingdoms  of 
Velur,  Vifapur,  and  Gokcn.'a  ;  in  1695,  fubdued 
Carnada  a  fecond  time  ;  and,  in  16c  8,  made  him- 
felf matter  of  the  provinces  of  Cirtgi,  S  tara^  and 
Pauin.  Major  Renntl  fays,  that  the  revenue  of  this 
monarch  amounted  annually  to  thirty-five  millions 
fterling.  He  died  in  '.707,  and  left  four  fons,  one 
of  whom,  Shah  A'fcjj,  aiiumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment the  fame  year.  The  latter  had  two  fons,  who 
reigned  till  the  year  1759.  Their  fuccetTor  Shah 
Mohamed  was  dethroned  by  Thanis  Kuli  Khan,  who, 
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plundered  the  treafury,  levied  exorbitant  contribn^ 
tions  from  the  people,  and  carried  off  an  imrnenfe 
booty.  Tkamas KuIiKha-a, or  Nadir  Shah, was  follow- 
ed in  1 748  by  Achmet  Shah,  a  fon  of  Mohamsd  Shah. 
After  this  the  throne  of  Delhi  was  poflefTed  from 
1 756  to  1 760  by  Azizeddculab  or  Alemguirfani,  king 
of  the  Patans.  Under  the  government  of  this  prince 
almoli  all  the  nabobs  refufed  obedience  to  his  law- 
ful commands.  The  diftricts  over  which  they  pre- 
fided  as  viceroys  being  of  confiderable  extent,  and  at  a 
great  diftance  from  Delhi,  it  was  therefore  much  eafi- 
erfor  them  to  render  themfelves  totally  independent. 
His  fon  was  deprived  of  the  throne  by  his  own  prime 
mini  iter ;  and  bloody  feuds  enfued,  which  conti- 
nued, without  interruption,  till  the  year  1773.  As 
it  was  far  more  advantageous,  in  every  cafe,  to  have 
to  contend  with  feveral  weak  and  petty  princes,  than 
fo  formidable  and  powerful  a  monarch,  the  t  ng- 
lifh,  during  this  (late  of  warfare,  confidered  it  as  of 
great  importance  to  fupport  the  rebellious  nabobs 
againfl  their  fupreme  lord,  in  order  that  they  might 
eltablim  themfelves  more  firmly  in  the  poffeilion  of 
their  colonies,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  allies  in 
cafe  of  need.  After  this  period  the  power  of  the 
Great  Mogul  funk  into  nothing.  The  policy  by 
which  the  Englifh,  as  well  as  the  Subad  rs,  or  Mo- 
gul governors,  effected  this  change,  may  be  found 
circumstantially  defcribed  in  Pallebot  de  St.  Lubin's 
Hiftorical  Memoirs,  under  the  head  devolutions  of 
Bengal.  The  o'-iks,  whom  I  confider  as  a  people 
originally  Chriftians,  but  who  again  adopted  the 
Pagan  religion,  taking  up  arms  now  entered  in  a 
hoi  tile  manner  into  Labor,  Mult  an,  Delhi,  and  other 
pofleffions  of  the  Great  Mogul  ;  while  the  Engiifh, 
in  another  quarter,  combining  their  own  private 
intereft  with  that  of  the  rebellious  nabobs  or  vice- 
roys, made  themfelves  matters  of  feveral  provinces 
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alfo:  and  thus  this  mighty  empire,  notwithstanding 
its  greatnefs,  its  monftrous  extent,  and  its  riches, 
funk  back  into  its  former  infignificance.  After  this 
period  nothing  but  war  and  contention  prevailed  in 
Carnate,  Tanjaur,  Gingi>  Madura,  and  Maijfur,  and 
in  all  the  provinces,  of  which  I  fhall  foon  give  a  more 
particular  account. 

The  firfl  province  on  the  coaft  of  Ciolamanda'a, 
which  begins  in  the  fouth  weft,  and  extends  towards 
the  north-eafv,  is  Marava,  the  capital  of  which, 
having  the  fame  name,  is  fituated,  according  to  M. 
De  la  Tour,  in  the  latitude  of  90  35'  north  ;  as  ap- 
pears by  the  map  which  he  publiihed  at  Paris,  in 
1770,  under  the  title  of  Theatre  de  la  Guerre  dans 
Vhi-ie.  This  map,  which  was  conftructed  with  great 
accuracy  on  the  coaft  of  Cioamandala,  exhibits  with 
much  clearnefs  and  precifion  the  different  diftricls, 
cities,  and  rivers  in  the  theatre  of  the  war  carried 
on  by  the  Englifh,  French  and  Indians  againlt  each 
other,  as  well  as  the  boundaries  of  t-hefe  difiricts, 
and  the  principal  roads  through  them,  it  was  con- 
itrutted  by  order  of  the  French  government  for  the 
trial  of  C  ount  Lally,  who  had  been  governor  of 
Vuducer.  I  confider  it  as  much  more  correct  than 
the  map  of  the  Brahmans.  which  Anquetil  du  Perron 
has  inferted  under  the  title  of  Portion  d'une  Carle  dti 
Sud  de  la  prefqifl/le  de  I' In.de,  faite  -par  des  Brabmes, 
in  the  firft  pare  of  his  Recherches  Hiftoriques  et  Gco- 
pfapbiques  fur  I'Jnde,  publifhed  at  Berlin  in  1786. 
The  Brahmans  were  unprovided  with  good  aftrono- 
mical  inftruments,  and  confequently  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  conilrudi:  an  accurate  map. 

The  province  of  Marava  is  bounded  on  the  ea'l 
and  fouth  by  the  fea,  on  the  north  by  Tanjaur,  and 
on  the  well  by  Madura.  It  is  interfered  by  the 
Veyarru,  that  is,  the  great  river,  which  flows  down 
from  the  Gau's,  divides  the  kingdom  of  Madura  or 
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Pandi  into  two  parts,  and,  running  paft  the  ancient 
city  of  Madura,  fpreads  itfelf  through  the  province 
of  Mar  ma  into  feveral  branches.  By  means  of  this 
river  veflels  can  be  navigated  to  the  fea  through  both 
the  before-mentioned  provinces,  in  a  direction  from 
weft  to  eaft  ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  and  labo- 
rious to  return.  While  the  flood,  called  by  the  Indians 
Velli,  continues,  there  is  no  impediment,  as  it  each 
time  drives  the  veffel  three  or  four  miles  up  the  coun- 
try ;  but  when  it  is  over,  the  troublefome  part  of  the 
navigation  commences,  becaufe  thefailors  mud  then 
row  againft  the  ftream  with  all  their  itrength.  The 
cafe  is  the  fame,  in  general,  on  the  coalts  of  Cib'.a- 
mandala  and  Malabar,  with  all  the  rivers  which  flow 
down  from  the  Gauts,  and  which  for  the  moft  part 
have  their  fources  in  that  ridge  of  mountains.  But 
with  whatever  difficulties  this  return  may  be  attend- 
ed, the  advantages  procured  by  thefe  rivers  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  furrounding  diftricts  are  of  the  ut- 
moft  importance.  They  facilitate  inland  as  well  as 
foreign  trade,  render  the  foil  fruitful,  purify  and 
cool  the  air  ;  in  a  word,  it  is  to  be  afcribed  to  them 
alone  that  the  country  is  habitable  by  human  beings; 
which  certainly  would  have  been  impoflible,  had 
not  Providence  placed  in  this  part  of  the  torrid 
zone  that  immenfe  ridge,  and  fupplied  it  fo  abund- 
antly with  water. 

The  principal  cities  in  the  province  of  Marava. 
are  :  EUuvancotta,  Ciangucotta,  Ttruvaitanramtr,  Cio- 
labura?n,K«v.  ricct'a,  and  Ramn.nathapurum,  of  which 
I  have  already  fpoken.  The  country  is  covered  with 
forelts,  underwood,  and  fhrubs.  The  inhabitants  are 
rude  and  uncultivated.  The  men,  though  of  low 
ftature,  are  flrongly  built  and  excellent  warriors. 
1  faw  feveral  of  them,  who  had  behaved  with  great 
gallantry  in  the  war  which  Rama  Varmtr,  the  king  of 
Travancor,  carried  on  againft  the  nabob  Tip-poo  Sit!- 
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tan  Bahader*  Each  wore  around  his  head  a  turbari 
of  blue  cotton  cloth  ;  had  a  white  jacket  which  de- 
fcended  to  his  thighs,  a  fabre  by  his  fide  ;  in  his 
right  hand  a  lance,  and  in  his  left  a  fhield.  Thefe 
people  march,  however,  in  bodies  without  any  cer- 
tain order,  and  perform  their  evolutions  by  the 
found  of  a  horn.  They  let  their  beards  grow  ;  have 
coarfe  hands  and  faces  ;  go  bare-footed  ;  and  wear 
a  blue  girdle  around  the  body.  7  hey  are  much 
braver  than  the  Tamulicns,  who  can  never  be  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  fatigues  of  a  military  life. 

Maraza  was  formerly  a  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  Madura.  1  he  ruler  of  it  was  called  Nyaquen,  that 
is,  the  lord  ;  but  the  luropeans  have  corupted 
this  word,  and  made  of  it  Naik  or  Naiken.  1  he 
northern  part  of  Maraud  is  at  prefent  under  the 
dominion  of  the  nabob  Mohamed  Aly  and  his 
friends  the  Fngliih  ;  but  the  weftern  is  fubject  to 
Ui2  king  of  Travaucor,  who  polfeffts  alfo  a  part  of 
Madura  and  Ma  ava  on  the  eaft,  from  Cape  Cs- 
mari,  in  confequence  of  a  treaty  which  he  entered 
into  with  the  Englifh  and  Mohamed  Aly.  1  his 
king  of  Travancor,  however,  is  obliged  to  pay  the 
Ccppc',  that  is,  a  yearly  tribute,  to  Mohamed  Aly,  who 
may  be  called  a  creature  of  the  Englifh.  and  whom 
they  generally  employ  as  a  ft  ate  engine  when  they 
wifh  to  exercife  their  opprefiion  againil  the  Indian 
princes.  1  he  Jefuits  formerly  had  a  great  many 
Chriltian  congregations  in  Mersva,  and  this  mif- 
fionary  eftablifbrnent  was  connected  with  thofe  in 
Tanjaur  and  Madura  ;  but,  in  my  time,  thefe  con- 
gregations had  for  the  mo  ft  part  dropped  off;  and 
the  few  ftill  remaining  were  under  the  direction  of 
priefts  from  Goa,  who  did  not  beftow  too  much  at- 
tention upon  them.  The  interior  parts  of  Madura 
and  Marava,  in  matters  of  fpiritual  judicature,  are 
fubject  to  the  archbifhop  of  Cv.dr.c  alur  or  Craugalor; 
and  places  on  the  fea-coaft,  which  do  not  extend 
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farther  than  ten  miles  into  the  country,  belong  to 
the  diocefe  of  the  bithop  of  Gee': 'in. 

Tanjaur  lies  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  de- 
gree of  latitude,  and  2  5  feconds  farther  towards  the 
north  eaft.  1  his  kingdom  is  bounded  on  the  fouth 
by  the  fea  and  the  province  of  Marava,  not  far  from 
the  fortrefs  of  Tiruvananganur,  which  belongs  to 
Marava.  On  the  eaft  it  is  warned  alfo  by  the  fea, 
and  towards  the  north  by  the  rivers  Caveri  and  Co- 
la-ru,  the  latter  of  which  is  very  improperly  written 
C'.lram.  In  the  Samfcred  language  it  fignifies  the 
river  of  the  wild  hogs ;  from  Cola  a  wild  hog,  and 
Arm  a  river  ;  for  thefe  animals  were  formerly 
found  there  in  great  abundance.  Both  thefe  rivers, 
the  Cavhi  and  Colarru,  are  exceedingly  large,  and 
are  held  in  as  great  veneration  by  the  eaftern  Indians 
as  the  Ganges  is  by  the  northern.  Thofe  who  be- 
long to  the  feci  of  the  Yijhnuvites,  addrefs  their 
prayers  to  Vijhnu  as  the  ruler  of  the  waters ;  and 
they  believe  that  he  created  the  univerfe  from  water: 
for  this  reafon  they  perform  their  lullrations  at  rivers, 
and  on  their  return  carry  with  them  fome  bits  of 
yellow  earth,  which  they  pick  up  on  the  banks. 
When  an  individual  or  this  feci  dies,  his  body  is 
burnt,  and  the  allies  are  thrown  into  one  of  thefe 
rivers.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  Indians  mow 
divine  honours  to  the  elements  after  the  manner  of 
the  ancient  Perfians. 

Tanjaur,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  fituated 
in  io°  35'  north  latitude,  between  the  two  arms  of 
the  river  Caveri.  The  mofc  confiderable  cities  next 
to  this  are :  Vallam,  Made-vipatnam.  or  the  city  of 
the  great  goddefs  Lakjbtni!,  Patucotia,  Tiruvalur,  and 
Tirumannnr.  Beyond  the  boundaries  of  lanjaur, 
towards  the  weft,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Caveri, 
and  in  the  latitude  of  ic°  45',  lies  the  celebrated 
city  of  Trie/napalli,  where  at  preiern  the  Englifh 
have  thei;  feat  of  government;  and  tire  principal  p..rt 
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of  their  forces.  They  made  choice  of  it  for  the 
capital  of  the  province,  and  their  chief  magazine  of 
arms,  becaufe  they  can  thence  keep  in  fubje:tion, 
with  the  greatefl:  eafe,  the  two  kingdoms  of  'Tanjaur 
and  Madura;  overawethe  depofed  kings  and  princes; 
collect  the  public  revenue,  the  rice  crops,  and  the 
taxes,  without  much  trouble  ;  and  cart  be  always 
ready  to  march  with  their  troops, at  a  minute's  warn- 
ing, to  any  quarter  wherever  fymptoms  of  infurrec- 
tion  may  appear.  On  the  fea-coaft,  towards  the 
ealt,  in  the  kingdom  of  'Tanjaur,  lies  the  temple 
Collamedu  ;  and  the  city  of  Negaputnam,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Englifh,  and  is  ftrongly  fortified ;  alfo 
the  city  of  Toranga  uri,  or  Tranquebar  ;  Naur,  par- 
ticularly celebrated  on  account  of  its  cotton  manu- 
factures ;  the  city  and  fortrels  of  Kariiikalla,  which 
once  belonged  to  the  French  j  Cialenbron,  an  ancient 
Pagan  temple  ;  and  Dii.yacotta,  which  was  formerly 
an  excellent  cattle.  The  river  Caveri  divides  itfelf 
into  feveral  arms  cr  channels  :  one  of  thefe,  which 
branches  off  not  far  from  Cirangam,  is  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  Colcirru.  It  is  much  larger  and 
broader  than  even  the  Caveri  itfelf.  The  latter  flows 
towards  the  eait,  but  the  former  purfues  its  courfe 
towards  the  north  ;  and  both  difcharge  themfelves 
into  the  fea  through  feveral  mouths.  It  is  to  be 
afcribed  chiefly  to  thefe  two  rivers  that  the  kingdom 
of  Tanjaur  produces  fuch  an  abundance  of  rice.  It 
grows  there  in  fo  great  quantities,  that  this  land  may 
with  propriety  be  called  the  granary  of  all  Cwla- 
mandala.  Molt  foreigners  endeavour  to  eflablifh 
themfelves  in  this  province,  or  at  lead  to  curry  on 
trade  with  it.  In  the  year  1619  the  king  of  Tan- 
jaur, Raghu-natbe-nayagucn,  gave  up  the  city  of  To- 
rangapuri,  or  Tranquebar,  to  the  Danes,  who  imme- 
diately formed  there  a  celebrated  miffionary  efta- 
blimment  for  propagating  the  Lutheran  religion. 
In  1638  the  French  obtained  from  Sovadjadiragia, 
7  another 
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another  king  of  Tanjaur,  the  city  and  harbour  of 
CarinkalU,  which  they  name  Carial.  In  1658 
the  Dutch  and  the  Portuguefe  made  themfelves 
matters  of  the  city  of  Na^apatnam,  and  in  1783  it 
was  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  the  fcnglilfi,  and 
never  again  reftored.  It  is  of  the  utmoft  import- 
ance to  the  latter,  fince  they  have  had'  pofifeffion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Tanjaur.  Before  they  added  this 
country  to  their  Indian  pofleffions,  they  employed 
every  method  pofiible,  by  their  creature  and  ally 
the  nabob  of  Arca'e,  Mohamed  Aly,  to  get  it  into 
their  hands ;  but  when  they  at  length  obtained  it, 
the  injuilice  of  the  meafure  appeared  fo  glaring, 
that  the  Court  of  London  protefted  againft  the 
violent  proceedings  of  the  government  of  Madraf- 
patnam,  and  fent  out  Lord  Pigot  to  India,  with 
orders  to  reitore  the  kingdom  to  the  Maratta 
prince,  its  lawful  owner.  Lord  Pigot,  in  my  time, 
was  kept  in  a  ftate  of  arreft  at  Mcnt  Grand,  not  far 
from  Mailapuri.  The  merchants  of  M^drafpatnam^ 
who  derived  immenfe  advantages  from  the  kingdom 
of  Tanjaur,  oppofed  the  difpofition  made  by  the 
Britifli  Court  for  reltoring  it ;  and  General  Stuart, 
whom  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Stratton  and  the  mer- 
chants had  brought  over  to  their  party,  enticed 
Lord  Pigot  to  take  an  airing  in  his  carriage ;  had 
him  arretted  on  the  road,  and  conveyed  to  the 
before-mentioned  fortrefs  Mont  Grand,  which  lies 
at  the  diltance  of  a  itw  miles  towards  the  weft 
from  Madrafpatnam.  Here  he  remained  for  a 
confiderable  time  in  confinement,  till  he  at  length 
died  in  1777.  Tullafuragii,  king  of  Tanjaur,  who, 
by  the  command  and  exertions  of  Lord  Pigot,  was 
reftored  to  the  throne,  experienced  a  iimilar  fate. 
He  was  put  in  confinement  alfo  by  the  afliftance  of 
Mohamed  Aly,  and  died  in  prifon  in  1776.  Such 
is  the  manner  in  which  kingdoms  and  provinces  are 
acquired  in  India  !  The  Europeans  firft  get  a  footing 
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there  as  merchants  ;  imperceptibly  endeavour  to 
extend  their  power  ;  are  no  longer  fatisfied  with 
the  advantages  of  trade,  and  begin  gradually  to 
oppofe  their  own  private  intereft  to  the  intereft  of 
thofe  princes  who  have  admitted  them  into  their 
dominions.  In  a  little  time  they  find  means  to  involve 
them  in  a  war  ;  fometim.es  they  give  them  affifiance, 
in  order  that  they  may  afterwards  make  them  pay  for 
it ;  and  fometimes  they  incite  one  prince  againft 
another,  or  endeavour  to  create  confufion  in  their 
political  relations  :  in  a  word,  they  never  reft  until 
they  get  poffeiiion  of  the  land  which  is  the  object 
of  their  ambition.  Timur-Bec,  Thamas  Kuli  Kban> 
the  Moguls  and  Marattas,  the  Enghjh  and  Frcncbi 
all  pretended  to  have  juft  reafons  for  feizing  the 
pofleflions  of  others  ;  and  no  man  was  able  to  refute 
thefe  reafons,  which,  while  they  had  arms  in  their 
hands,  were  rendered  fufficiently  valid.  "  The 
right  of  conqueft,"  fays  Montefquieu,  in  his  Spirit 
of  Laws,  "  is  a  neceflary,  lawful,  but  unhappy 
power,  which  leaves  the  conqueror  under  a  heavy 
obligation  of  repairing  the  injuries  done  to  hu- 
manity *." 

It  has  been  already  faid,  that  in  former  times 
the  kingdom  of  '•Tanjaur  was  dependent  on  that  of 
Madura.  The  princes  who  were  fubordinate,  and 
obliged  to  pay  tribute  to  that  of  the  latter,  were  call- 
ed Nayaga,  that  is,  lords  j  and  not  Rajah,  or  kings. 
In  the  ancient  claflical  writers  they  are  fcldom  men- 
tioned, and  at  later  periods  all  intercourfe  between 
Europe  and  India  was  interrupted  by  the  incurfion 
of  the  barbarians,  fo  that  fcarcely  any  traces  of 
them  are  to  be  found.  The  relation  of  the  two 
Arabian  travellers  of  the  ninth  century,  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  which  has  been  given  by  Renaudot,  is  ex- 
ceedingly dry  and  barren  ;  for  thefe  travellers  fpeak 

*  See  Mcntefquieu's  Works.     London  1777,  vol.  i.  p.  180. 
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eniy  of  fuch  princes  in  India  as  received  them  with 
friendfhip,  and  of  places  where  they  were  kindly 
entertained  by  their  countrymen  the  Arabs.  The 
mod  authentic  information  now  extant,  refpecting 
the  kingdom  of  Tanjaw  and  its  fovereigns,  has  been 
collected  by  Anquetil  du  Perron  in  the  firft  part  of 
his  Recberques  bijioriques,  kc.  often  already  men- 
tioned, under  the  following  head  :  Suite  cbrcnolo- 
giqtte  des  rois  Marates  du  Tanjour  commeiifant  a  Ekcgi 
(EgavagiJ,  fan  147 1  de  I9 ere  Chretienne  jufqua 
'Toullafon  Rajah  en  1783  ;  accompagnee  de  dHailS  fur 
les  principaux  rols  de  la  prefqu'ile  de  I  Inde  depuls 
la  Jin  du  15  fade.  In  the  year  1360  Tanjaur  was 
under  the  government  ,of  king  Prabudbadeven, 
which  fignifies  the  attentive,  careful  god ;  from 
Prabudba,  attentive,  careful ;  and  Devm,  a  god. 
People  who  were  ignorant  of  the  Indian  languages 
corrupted  this  word,  and  made  of  it  Parabadeiueven. 
After  him,  an  officer  of  the  king  of  Bifnagari,  or 
Narajtnka,  called  the  Emperor  of  the  Coaft  of  Co- 
romandel,  was  raifed  to  that  dignity.  This  king- 
dom fell  afterwards  into  the  power  of  fome  Ma- 
ratta  princes,  who  retained  it  till  the  year  1773, 
when  the  nabob  of  Arcate,  Mohamed  Aly,  an  Ara- 
bian prince,  was  forcibly  put  in  pofleflioft  of  it  by 
the  Engliih,  in  Whofe  hands  it  remains  at  this 
day  *. 

Some  of  the  miffionaries,  fuch  as,  Father  de  Ma- 
giftris,  Frederick  Schwarz  a  Dane  f,  and  Father 
Johannes  de  Brito,  whofe  manufcript  works,  never 

yet 

*  This  nabob  of  Arcale  or  Arcot,  is  merely  a  nominal  prince. 
His  whole  territories  are  befet  with  Engliih  troops  ;  and  he  is 
fuffered  to  exit!,  as  is  the  cafe  with  many  others,  merely  that  it 
may  appear  as  if  the  country  were  actually  ruled  by  native  Indian 
Or  at  leali  Orient?!  princes.     F. 

f  The  author  here  means,  without  doubt,  Mr.  Chriftian  Fre- 
derick Schwarz,  mifiionary  at  Tanjaur,  fent  thither  by  the  Eaglifh 
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yet  publifhed,  I  have  now  in  my  hands,  complain 
bitterly  of  the  oppreffion  which  the  fubje&s  of  the 
Pagan  kings  had  to  endure.  M.  Anquetil  du 
Perron  endeavours  to  defend  the  latter,  and  to 
prove  that  private  perfons  enjoyed  real  and  indivi- 
dual property,  among  which  he  reckons  gardens 
and  meadows.  I  can,  however,  eftablifh,  by  hif- 
torical  documents,  that  this  aflertion  is  altogether 
falfe,  and  that  Anquetil  was  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  ancient  Indian  laws.  The  kings  either  let 
their  rice  fields  to  the  farmers  called  Vayftya,  or 
gave  up  the  ufe  of  them  to  their  foldiers  for  mili- 
tary fervice.  It  is  very  certain  that  a  great  many 
abufes  were  connected  with  the  regal  authority  ; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  this  was  the  principal  caufe 
why  the  kings  of  Madura,  Ma'ifur,  Tanjaur  and 
Mrava  came  at  iaft  to  deftru&ion.  1  heir  fub- 
jects  were,  indeed,  divided  into  nobles,  patricians 
and  plebeians ;  but  thefe  three  ranks  were  always  at 
variance,  and  the  people  groaned  under  the  fevereft 
oppreffion.  It  was  very  cuftomary  for  one,  under 
the  pretence  of  avenging  fome  injury  he  had  fuf- 
tained,  to  fall  upon  the  property  of  another  and  to 
carry  it  off.  The  monarchs  were  at  great  pains  to 
keep  up  thefe  feuds,  and  they  feldom  fuffered  the 
offended  party  to  receive  juflice.  Continual  jea- 
loufy  prevailed  between  thefe  petty  tyrants ;  mili* 

Society  for  promoting  Chriftian  knowledge.  This  miflionary,  in 
the  $ 1  ft  part  of  the  Neiu  Hlfiory  of  the  Evangelic  Mijfionary 
EJlabliJbments  in  India,  p.  275 — 284,  has  defended  the  newly- 
converted  Chriftians  there  againft  the  illiberal  accufations  of 
Secretary  Montgomery  Campbell,  and  clearly  fhewn  that  the 
avaricious  Britifh  commiflaries*  by  their  oppreffion  and  extortion, 
are  the  caufe  of  the  poverty  of  the  country  and  of  the  wretched 
ftate  of  agriculture. — The  author  calls  Mr.  Schwarz  a  Dane. 
He  has  probably  been  led  into  this  miftake  by  his  conne6tion 
with  the  Danifli  miffionaries  at  Tranquebar  ;  for,  as  far  as  I 
know,  Mr.  Schwarz  is  a  German.     F. 
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tary  difcipline  was  totally  neglected,  and  nothing 
was  encouraged  at  court  but  luxury  and  flattery. 
Under  thefe  circumfiances,  it  needs  excite  no  won- 
der that  the  people  received  foreigners  bent  upon 
conqueft  with  open  arms ;  and  that  thefe  kings, 
after  a  dominion  of  two  thoufand  years,  brought 
themfelves  at  laft  to  ruin,  as  mult  be  the  cafe  with 
all  thofe  who  fuffer  fuch  abufes  in  their  govern- 
ment. The  revolution  which  happened  in  thefe 
kingdoms,  when  the  Englilh  interfered  in  the  affairs 
of  India,  might  perhaps  have  been  of  fome  ufe,  had 
not  that  nation,  as  avaricious  as  it  is  induftrious, 
carried  away  all  the  productions  and  other  riches  of 
the  country.  It  is  thus  that  the  nations  of  the 
earth  are  puniflied,  when  they  abandon  themfelves 
fo  completely  to  vice  that  they  (hut  their  eyes 
againfl  the  light  of  reafon,  and  in  their  blindnefs 
ftray  from  the  paths  of  juftice  and  virtue. 

At  Naviir  great  quantities  of  cotton  articles, 
Tapiffendis  *,  and  cloth  of  all  colours  are  manufac- 
tured. The  blue  cotton  Huffs  of  Nagapatnam  and 
Torangapuri  are  fent  throughout  all  Tanjaur,  Ma- 

*  Tapiffendis  is  a  general  name  given  to  the  cotton  fluffs  pro- 
cured from  India.  They  are  partly  painted  and  partly  printed 
with  wccden  blocks.  Gingam  is  properly  the  name  given  to 
thofe  cotton  fluffs  which  come  from  Bengal  and  the  coalt  of  Co- 
romandtl.  They  are  diflinguifhed  by  this  particular  circumftance, 
that  a  thread  made  from  the  bark  of  a  tree  is  interwoven  with  the 
cotton.     A. 

This  information  refpectingthe  difference  between  thzTapiJfendis 
and  Gingarns  is  new.  It  is,  however,  a  pity  that  the  author  did 
not  give  the  name  of  the  tree  which  produces  the  bark  employed 
in  manufacturing  the  latter.  Had  he  made  it  known,  he  would 
have  defcrved  thanks  from  all  naturalifts  and  technologies. — In 
Madagafcar,  the  inhabitants  of  the  fea-coafl  manufacture,  from 
the  long  leaves  of  a  tree  called  by  them  Vatlulala,  but  which  is 
no  farther  known  to  botanifls,  a  kind  of  very  ftrong  fluffs,  fome- 
times  as  fine  as  the  belt  camblet,  and  frequently  employed  by  the 
women  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  make  under-petticoats,  F. 
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dura  and  Malabar.  Nagapatnam  is  the  place  where 
the  fpiritual  jurifdiction  of  the  bifhop  of  Cochin  ends, 
and  that  of  the  bifhop  of  Mdilapuri  commences. 
The  latter  extends  not  only  over  the  whole  coafl 
of  Ciblomandala,  but  over  that  alfo  of  Orixa,  and 
throughout  all  Bengal,  where  the  above-mentioned 
bifhop  has  a  vicar-general.  The  Jefuits  formerly 
were  in  pofieflion  of  a  great  many  Chriftian  churches 
in  Taxj.ur,  and  the  miflionary  eftablifhment  there 
depended  on  that  of  Madura,  which  was  founded  by 
Father  Robert  Nobili,  a  native  of  the  Papal  territo- 
ries. Atprefent  an  ex  jefuift  refides  atTricinnatalli. 
The  kingdom  of  Madv.ri  begins,  in  the  fouth, 
under  about  8°  io'  N.  lat.  near  the  fea,  and  extends 
thence,  towards  the  north,  between  the  Gcuts, 
which  lie  on  the  weft,  and  between  Madura  and 
Tanj  ur,  the  latter  of  which  lies  on  the  eaft  and 
ends  in  the  north  at  the  rivers  Caveri  and  Veyarru, 
in  n°  15'  N.  lat.  Thefe  rivers  interfect  the  whole 
country.  The  Veyarru,  or  great  river,  is,  on  An- 
quetil's  map,  named  by  the  Brahmans  Madura, 
]t  directs  its  courfe  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  flows  paft 
the  ancient  city  of  Madura,  which  is  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom,  and  from  which  the  whole  province 
derives  its  name.  The  Caveri  defcends  alfo  from 
theGauts,  and,  running  paft  TricinapaW,  Cringham, 
and  various  other  cities,  discharges  itfelf  through 
fever al  mouths  into  the  fea.  This  tract  of  land  lies 
much  higher  than  the  reft,  and  therefore  it  produces 
much  lefs  rice  ;  but  for  that  reafon  it  abounds 
more  with  cotton,  cummin,  garlic,  ginger,  gum-lac 
and  capers.  There  are  found  here  alfo  a  great 
many  bezoar  goats,  civet  cats,  wild  hogs,  deer,  an- 
telopes, tygers,  apes,  and  elephants.  In  fome  of 
the  valleys  there  grow  likewife  confiderable  quan- 
tities of  very  white  rice,  the  grains  of  which  are 
fmall,  and  which  has  an  excellent  aromatic  tafte. 
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The  inhabitants  of  this  province,  like  all  moun- 
taineers, are  large,  robuft  people,  and  capable  of 
bearing  the  heavier!  burthens  on  their  head  and 
moulders.     They  carry   on   a   confiderable   trade 
with  the  maritime  cities  on  the  coaft  of  Cidlaman- 
dala,  and  fince  the  earlielt  periods  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  crofs  the  Gauts,  mountains  of  tremen- 
dous height ;  fo  that  they  even  tranfport  their  cotton 
ftufFs  to  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and  either  fell  them 
in  fome  of  the  towns  and  villages  lying  at  the  bot- 
tom of  thefe  mountains,  or  exchange  them  for  fait, 
dried  fifh,   areca  nuts,  pepper,   copper,  iron,  and 
other  articles  in  which  the  kingdom  of  Madura  is 
deficient.    Neceffity  is  the  oldeft  and  firft  inftructor 
which  mankind  had  in  regard   to  commerce  ;  ava- 
rice, luxury,  and  the  thirft  of  gain  afterwards  af- 
fociated  themfelves  with  her,  and  (till  follow  in  her 
train.     Among  the  trading  cities,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Gauts,  on  the  Malabar  coall,  is  Arampalli,  the  Ar- 
gurop'Hs  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  which  lies  nine  miles 
up   the  country  from  Cape  Comari,  and   as   much 
from  Cov::lam,     Formerly  there  were  in   this   city 
above  two  thoufand   looms  employed  in  weaving 
cotton  ftufFs.     Even  at  prefent  it  is  a  place  of  fome 
importance  in  regard  to  its  cotton  trade ;  but  for- 
merly it  was,  as  it  were,  the  mart  or  general  maga- 
zine to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Malabar  coaft: 
and  the  province  of  Madura  carried  all  their  mer- 
chandize.    Since  navigation  increafed,  many  of  the 
manufacturers  have  removed  from  this  as  well  as 
from  other  cities,  and  formed  new  fettlements  and 
places  of  trade  at   a  diftance  from   thofe  harbours 
which  are  frequented  by  foreign  fhips.     The  other 
Malabar  cities,  which  full  keep  up  their  former  con- 
nection and  trade  with  Madura,  are:  Gottate,Cagna- 
rapalli,  Iratuge,  Pugnada,  Mohatuge,  and  Codamanga- 
iapk   The  cities  in  the  interior  part  of  the  kingdom 
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of  Madura,  which  formerly  fent  and  fill  I  fend  mer- 
chandize to  the  Malabar  coaft,  are  :  Camb-mi,  Utta- 
mapaltam,  Periaculam,  Sindacalla,  Badagare,  Twva- 
rencurici,  Veluvaracotta,  Andilatii,  Tevaram,  Gun- 
a  rap  ndi,  Ce.'tur,  SbivagaH,  '7 irunaveii,  Cencotta, 
Condiir,  Tedanada,  Peruma-  el,  Ceruvat'i,  Caricdttur, 
and  Manimah.  Notwithstanding  the  great  number 
of  miflionaries  am!  European  geographers  who  have 
written  on  this  country,  not  one  of  them  has  fo 
much  as  mentioned  the  names  of  thefe  cities,  or 
given  any  account  of  the  connection  which  fubfilts 
between  the  two  coails  of  the  peninfula  of  India. 
All  of  them  confine  themfelves  rather  to  a  general 
view,  and  fpeak  only  of  the  poflUfions  of  the  Euro- 
peans, I  can,  however,  '^iih  truth  afierr,  that  I 
have  feen  whole  companies  of  thefe  merchants  from 
Madwa,  partly  at  Cod  »  ngalapt  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Gauts,  and  partly  at  Mob  tu  e  and  P--dm-m.hu-> 
ram.  They  are  accullomed  to  tranfport  their  mer- 
chandize upon  oxen,  which  are  loaded  with  cotton 
goods  of  every  kind.  Thefe  merchants  are  almofl 
all  well  armed,  becaufe  they  are  obliged  to  purlue 
their  way  through  narrow  paries  in  the  mountains, 
which,  on  account  of  the  numerous  tygers  found 
in  them,  are  exceedingly  dangerous.  From  r.~.e 
before- mentioned  cities,  in  the  interior  part  of  Ma- 
labar, merchandize  is  tranfported  to  thofe  on  the 
coaft  both  by  land  and  by  water.  They  are  fent  to 
Covcdam  at  Cape  Comari,  Coleci,  1  i  wancbda,  Ql- 
lam,  Porrocada,  Mvitarn,  Cocci,  Cudunvau,  Coli- 
cbtta,  Cann  nur,  Vcdiapa'nam  and  C  lunapuri,  and 
thence  conveyed  on  board  foreign  mips.  Some  of 
thefe  cities  were  celebrated  in  ancient  times.  Thus, 
for  example,  Asrarn  alii  was  by  the  Greeks  called 
Arguropohs  ;  and  Cov  lam>  Colts  or  Codas  ;  Ccieci,  in 
Strabo,  is  named  Cojici ;  and  Collate  occurs,  in 
Ptolemy,   under  the    name  of  CqtUo.ra  Metropolis^ 
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and  in  Pliny  under  that  of  Coitona.  Neither  the 
Egyptians,  whofe  veffels  confided  merely  of  papyrus, 
nor  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  who  were  not  very 
expert  in  the  art  of  navigation,  and  whole  mips  were 
built  in  an  exceeding  flight  manner,  ever  ventured 
to  double  Cape  Comari,  where  fuch  violent  ftorms 
fometimes  prevail,  that  the  Portuguefe  called  it  The 
Little  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  mariners  of  thefe  na- 
tions ran  their  veffels,  therefore,  either  into  the  fmall 
harbours  of  Covalam  or  Coleci,  where  the  fea  forms 
a  bay  or  haven,  in  which  mips  of  a  moderate  fize 
can  lie  at  anchor  in  perfect  fecurity.  It  was  necef- 
fary  that  every  article  of  merchandize  from  Bengal 
and  lJegu,  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel,  :  anjaur,  and  Madura,  fhould  be  fent  to  both 
thefe  places,  which  was  done  more  frequently  by 
land  than  by  w7ater.  A  part  of  them  were  then 
tranfported  up  the  Red  Sea  to  Alexandria;  the  reft 
were  conveyed  through  the  Perfian  gulph  to  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  and  thence  they  made 
their  way  to  Greece  and  Rome ;  as  has  been  very 
juftly  remarked  by  Straoo,  Pliny,  Arrian,  Marco 
Polo,  Schmidt,  Montefquieu,  and  lately  by  the  ce- 
lebrated Robertfon. 

The  kingdom  of  Madura  or  Pandi,  faid  to  have 
been  founded  by  one  of  the  five  brothers  Panda  or 
Pandava,  A.  M.  1550,  was  always  governed  by  its 
own  lawful  fovereigns,  natives  of  the  country.  Perm, 
or  Puru,  fat  upon  the  throne  in  the  time  of  Octavius 
Auguftus.  King  Cerambotti,  who  is  mentioned  by 
Piiny,  Arrian,  and  Ptolemy,  under  the  names  of 
Cuprobottes,  Celebothras,  or  Cerobothron.  was  descend- 
ed from  this  family  ;  and  his  government  extended 
both  over  Malabar  and  the  kingdom  of  Canara.  The 
kings  of  Tra-vancor,  who  about  fixty  years  ago 
were  very  obfeure  princes,  had  their  origin  alfo  in 
Madvja,     The  kin^s  of  Madura  kept  their  court 

in. 
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in  the  city  of  the  fame  name,  and  their  vaflals  fhew- 
ed  them  a  veneration  almoft  without  bounds.  After 
the  death  of  Virabhanayagucn,  no  fewer  than  three 
hundred  of  his  wives  afcended  the  funeral  pile,  and 
voluntarily  fufTered  their  bodies  to  be  burnt  with 
that  of  the  kmg.  In  the  year  1740  the  iVJarattas 
made  an  incurfion  into  Madura,  and  fince  that  pe- 
riod the  dominion  of  the  national  kings  has  been  at 
an  end.  After  the  Marattas  Nifam  cd  Malek  pene- 
trated into  the  country,  and  at  Iafl  came  Mohamed 
A  v  Khan,  in  the  year  1742.  The  latter  caufed  the 
viceroy  of  Madura,  named  Khan  Saheb,  to  be  put  to 
death  -,  took  pofTefhon  of  the  throne ;  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  Englifh  at  Madrafpatnam,  and 
divided  the  kingdom  of  Madura  between  himfelf 
and  his  allies.  '1  he  Englifh  then  converted  the  city 
of  Tricinaj  alii  into  a  place  of  arms  ;  bcfct  the  high 
ways  with  guards, and  got  into  their  hands  the  whole 
trade-  By  thefe  means  the  ancient  Madura  fell  to- 
tally into  ruin.  The  Englifh  have  alio  another  army 
at  1'irunaveli  *,  a  city  lying  to  the  iouth  of  Madura. 
This  place  is  ftparated  from  Pulia>inotia  only  by  a 
river,  which  ferves  as  a  boundary  between  the  Eng- 
lifh and  the  king  of  Travancor.  Palamcotta,  a  ftrong 
fortref's,  is  fituated  on  the  fouthern  bank  of  that  ri- 
ver, and  belongs  to  the  king  of  Iravancor,  who  is 
alfo  in  alliance  with  the  Engiifh.  When  the  Eng- 
lifh are  defirous  of  procuring  money  from  this 
prince,  they  inftigate  their  ally  Mohamed  Jly  Khan 
to  fend  an  army  againft  Tovala,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cape  Ccmari ;  and  if  the  king  of  Travancor 
wifhes  to  prevent  this  difagreeable  vifit,  he  mult  pay 
to  the  Englifh  whatever  they  choofe  to  demand. 
When  I  was.  at  the  court  of  this  prince,  in  1784,. 

*  Tiruwvcli)  near  the  fortrefs  Pa]umvtia>  is  called  alfo,  on  the 
«iodern  maps,  Tiulvdly.   F. 

the 
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the  army  of  Mohamed  Ah  Khan  required  him  either 
to  fend  them  a  certain  fum,  or  to  give  them  permif- 
fion  to  march  through  Tovala,  in  order  that  they 
might  obtain  money  from  Travancor.  Cumaren 
Cembaga  Ramapidla ,  however,  a  man  of  talents,  v*ho 
was  then  prime  minifter,  fettled  the  whole  bufinefs 
by  paying  to  the  Englifh  200,000  rupees*. 

The  kingdom  of  Carnaia,  from  the  year  1754 
to  1762,  was  the  continual  theatre  of  the  war  car- 
ried on  againft  each  other  by  the  Englifh  and 
French,  Hayder  Aly  Khan,  the  father  of  Tippoo  Sid- 
tan,  and  the  nabob  of  Arrucate.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  weft  by  that  ridge  of  mountains  called  the  Gauts; 
and  lies  between  the  1  2th  and  14th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  the  77th  and  78thofealt  longitude. 
Towards  the  fouth  it  is  bounded  by  Tanjaur,  or  the 
river  Vellaru,  which  flows  down  from  the  mountains 
in  Ma'ijfur  on  the  weft,    interfects  Carnada,    and 

*  It  was  a  part  of  the  political  fyftem  of  the  ancient  Tndinn 
kings,  that  they  never  entered  the  territories  of  their  neighbours 
in  a  .hoftile  manner  but  upon  the  mc  ft  urgent  occafions.  If  they 
could  not  poihbly  avoid  it,  they  at  leaft  iuffcred  the  people  em-r 
ployed  in  agriculture  to  remain  at  peace,  and  molefted  neither 
their  temples  nor  their  prieits.  We  are  told  fo  by  Strabo,  and  by 
Arrian  in  his  Hiftory  of  Alexander's  Expedition  to  India.  The 
policy  of  the  Mahometan  conquerors  and  their  allies  in  India  has, 
on  the  contrary,  been,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  to  reduce  the 
mightietl  fovereigns  and  kingdoms  to  obedience,  and  to  endea» 
vour  to  govern  the  latter  themfelves  ;  to  leave  on  the  throne  only 
the  weakeft  princes,  and  to  render  them  tributary  ;  to  foment 
quarrels  between  them,  or  bring  about  a  reconciliation  according 
as  it  fuited  their  intereft  ;  never  to  undertake  more  than  one  wsr 
at  a  time  ;  to  allow  religious  liberty  in  its  full  extent  only  to 
their  allies,  and  to  fuffer  them  alone  to  retain  their  ancient  ufages 
and  euftoms  ;  to  take  part  always  with  one  or  other  of  two  con- 
tending parties,  and  in  that  manner  to  incieafe  their  power;  laft- 
ly,  to  furnifh  their  allies  with  officers  to  command  their  troops. 
OJfa'v'.dts  regum  *<acuis  exbaujla  meduUis.  In  this  manner  they 
fuck  the  very  marrow  from  the  bones  of  kings,  fays  Juvenal  in  his 
eighth  iutire.     A. 
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throws  itfelf  into  the  eaftern  fea  at  the  extremity  of 
the  kingdom  near  Puerto  Novo.  Golconda  forms 
its  boundary  on  the  north,  in  the  latitude  of  150. 
Carnada  is  the  kingdom  fo  much  extolled  by  ancient 
travellers  under  the  name  of  Narafinhi.  It  is  water- 
ed by  three  rivers,  the  firft  of  which,  called  the  Pa'er, 
runs  paft  the  cities  of  Vdur,  Arrucaie,  Cangipuri  and 
Sadras.  It  is  extremely  broad  at  the  laft-mentioned 
place,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  eaftern  fea.  The 
fecond,  named  the  Ciovanarru,  falls  into  the  fea  on 
the  fouth  of  Puduccri,  after  having  united,  not  far 
from  that  city,  with  the  Gingi,  which  flows  down 
from  the  mountains  of  the  fame  name.  The  third 
is  called  the  Ponarru,  or  the  golden  river.  It  has 
its  fource  in  the  Gauts,  not  far  from  Dhermapuri 
in  Ma'iJJur,  runs  paft  Tricohr,  and  on  the  north 
of  Gudelur  thro  \s  itfelf  into  the  fea.  The  interior 
part  of  this  country  produces  abundance  of  rice, 
though  not  in  fuch  quantity  as  Tanjaur.  Nume- 
rous herds  of  cattle  are  alio  feenin  it;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  afTertion  of  the  Indians,  it  contains  mines 
of  gold  and  filver.  The  cotton  articles  manufactured 
here  are  exceedingly  fine.  The  maritime  cities  of 
Cam 9. da  are,  Gudelur,  Puduccri '  ,Cangimaram, Sadras, 
Ma'ilaj:uri,  Madrcifpatnam, and  Valiacada  or Paliaca'e, 
Various  kinds  of  cotton  fluffs, both  coloured  and  white, 
are  manufactured  to  a  confiderable  extent  in  all  thefe 
cities.  Gingi,  the  capital  of  a  fmall  pr  vince,  and 
Arrucate,  are  two  pretty  ftrong  fortreffes  in  the  inte- 
rior part  of  the  country,  and  at  the  fame  time  cities 
of  great  antiquity.  According  to  Ptolemy,  Brahma- 
ves  Magi  refided  formerly  at  Cangipuri  in  the  king^ 
dorn  of  Camada,  and  therefore  it  is  bevond  all  doubt 
that  in  the  firft  century  of  the  Christian  asra  there 
were  magi  in  India  as  well  as  in  Perfia.  In  the  re- 
moter! periods  there  was  a  temple  at  Cangipuri, 
which  is  Hill  frequented  by  a  great  number  of  pil- 
grims. 
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grims.    It  is  dedicated  to  ViJJmu,  who,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Indians,  firft  created  water,  and 
from  water  the  whole  univerfe.    The  image  of  this 
deity,  who  is  here  reprefented  with  four  hands,  is 
carried  round  in  triumph,  on  certain  days,  in  a  very 
high  carriage  drawn  by  fixty  perfons.     In  his  firft: 
hand  he  holds  the  facred  wheel ;  in  the  fecond,  a 
huntfman's  horn ;  in  the  third,  a  diamond  ;  and  in 
the  fourth  a  club,  in  order  to  combat  the  giants. 
A   feftival   is  ftill  held    here  in  honour  of  Fire, 
which  has  been  already  defcribed  by  Sonnerat  in 
the  fecond  part  of  his  Voyage  to  India.   Tiriinamala, 
Tirupadi,  Tirwualur,  Girangam,  and  Cialembron,  are 
alfo  very  beautiful  pagodas  or  Pagan  temples,  which 
are  not  unworthy  of  a  particular  defcription.    Some 
of  thefe  occupy  a  large  fquare,  furrounded  by  four 
lofty  walls.   In  the  middle  of  each  wall  Hands  a  very 
high   fharp-pointed   tower,    ornamented   with   the 
figures   of  various  animals,    which  reprefent   the 
different  fymbols  of  the  deity.    Under  the  tower 
is  a  gate,  through  which  you  enter  the  fore-court 
of  the  pagoda ;    and  as  there  are  commonly  four 
towers  on  each  wall,   the  mod  of  thefe  pagodas 
have  alfo  four  gates.      Thefe  towers,  with  their 
gates,  are  called  Goburamy  which  fignifies  both  the 
tower  and  the  gate  of  the  fore- court  of  the  temple. 
The  before-mentioned  fymbols  are  in  part  ofFenfive 
to  decency.     They  allude  to  the  creation  and  de- 
ftru&ion  of  all  created  things,  which  are  effected  by 
the  fun,  moon,  and  the  earth  ;  and  thefe  are  repre- 
fented under  the  fymbols  of  the  three  deities  Shivay 
Parvadi,  and  Lakjhmi.    The  towers  are  fquare,  and 
confifl  of  feveral  ftories;  fome  of  which  are  large, 
but  others  very  narrow.     Each  ftory  is  furnifhed 
with  windows,  and  in  the  upper  ftory  a  lamp  is  kept 
burning  during  the  night.    The  temple  itfelf  ftands 
in  the  middle  of  the  court,  and  for  the  mofl  part  is 
7  of 
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of  a  conical  form.  Thefe  pagodas  or  Pagan  temples* 
■which  in  the  Samfcred  language  are  called  Kfetray 
Devaffa,  or  Devaka,  connft  of  three  divisions.  The 
firft  forms  the  main  body,  or  nave  ;  the  fecond,  the 
fan&uary  ;  and  the  third,  the  Shrikoil,  that  is,  the 
chapel,  in  which  the  Bimbam  (ftatue)  or  the  Deven 
deity,  or  the  Punya  Murti,  facred  body,  is  preferved. 
1  his  chapel  is  conftrucled  in  the  middle  of  the 
fancluary,  and  has  only  one  fmall  window,  fo  that 
in  the  infide  it  is  exceedingly  dark  :  a  circumftance 
which  not  only  increafts  the  reverence  and  refpect 
entertained  for  the  divinity,  but  contributes  alfo  to 
conceal  the  functions  of  the  Eburandiri^  or  high 
prieft,  who  alone  has  the  right  of  approaching  the 
image.  A  great  many  lamps,  filled  with  oil  and 
butter,  are  kept  burning  around  the  chapel;  and  the 
offerings*  which  confid  of  rice,  coco  nuts,  flowers, 
fefamum,  pifangs,  and  other  fruits,  are  deposited 
on  a  (tool  before  the  god,  and  left  at  the  difpofal  of 
the  prieft.  From  the  roof  of  the  temple  arifes  a  long 
pole,  to  which  is  fattened,  on  days  of  foiernnity,  a 
large  flag  70  feet  in  length.  On  this  flag  is  repre- 
iented  an  ox  (the  V ah  an  a  or  riding  animal  of  the 
god  Shiva)  when  the  temple  is  dedicated  to  that 
deity  ;  and  in  that  cafe  the  ox  or  Apis  is  reprefent- 
ed  alfo  in  bas-relief  above  the  fmall  door  of  the 
chapel  already  defcribed.  There  mult  always  be 
a  flream  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  order  that  the 
Indians  may  wafh  themfelves,  and  perform  thofe  ab- 
lutions which  the  fervice  of  the  god  requires.  The 
fanctuary,  for  the  mod  part,  is  furrounded  by  five 
or  fix  rows  of  ftone  pillars,  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
feet  in  height,  and  ornamented  with  bas  reliefs  of 
ingenious  workmanfhip.  !  n  many  temples  the  num- 
ber of  thefe  columns  amounts  fometimes  to  fixty* 
Jt  is  aftonifhing  how  carefully  the  rules  of  architec- 
ture have  been  obferved  in  conflrucling  them  :  and: 

as 
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as  fome  of  thefe  temples  are  of  very  grear  antiquity, 
it  confequently  follows  that  this  art  muft  have  flou- 
rished in  India  in  ihe  remoteft  periods. 

The  molt  considerable  cities  and  fortrelTes  in  Car- 
nnda,  the  latter  of  which  are  almoft  always  built  in 
the  form  of  a  fquare,  are:  Pakmcota,  Balancada, 
/Hur,  Calianalur,  Shelon,  cTc.tazari,  Calicurici,  Itru- 
colur,  firuvanelur^  T'rividi,  Thuvamatur,  Valdur, 
Villamur,  Perumcicu!a?n,  Vicravandi,  <Tinditvanami 
Gingi,  Tirumala,  Penatur,  Palur,  Cettupeli,  Vanda- 
vagi,  Uttamatur,  Tirwvatur,  Harani,  Ti?neri,  Arcaii> 
Caver  ipac,  Tacaculam,  7irupa//ury  and  Timpadi. 
One  will  fcarcely  find  a  country  fo  pre-eminently 
distinguished  by  its  architecture,  and  which  can  ex- 
hibit fo  great  a  number  of  elegant  temples  and  other 
public  buildings.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable 
that  the  fovereigns  oiCarnada  were  formerly  in  the 
mod  flourishing  circumftances,  and  that  population 
and  indu[try  were  carried  to  their  utmoft  extent ; 
for,  without  the  united  effect  of  thefe  caufes,  fuch 
magnificent  monuments  could  never  have  been 
erected  '■*.  In  the  early  periods  this  district  was 
fubject  to  the  kings  of  Blfnagari  or  Narafinha.  it 
afterwards  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  great 
Mogul,  who  caufed  it  to  be  governed  by  a  nabob  or 
viceroy  ;  but  as  one  unjuft  poifelTor  generally  endea- 

*  The  kingdom  of  Carnate  muft  certainly  have  enjoyed  a  long 
ftate  of  peaceful  profpcrity  under  its  native  kings.  This  we  have 
reafon  to  conclude  from  the  extenfive  pagoda:;,  regularly  built 
with  art  and  a  fort  of  magnificence,  which  are  found  in  it  ;  and 
alfo  from  the  many  old  caftles  and  fortified  towns  on  the  borders 
of  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  pnfi'es  which  conduct  through  the 
mountains  called  the  Gauls.  Tie  duration  of  the  ancient  build- 
ings, for  fo  many  centuries,  may  be  explained  by  the  nature  of  the 
mortar  ufed  in  India,  which  is  a  mixture  of  oil  and  vifcous  fub- 
ftances,  and  by  the  dry  warm  climate.  The  Mahometan  princes 
firil  brought  poverty  into  this  country,  formerly  fo  fortunate;  and 
what  they  began  the  Europeans  completed,  by  carrying  thither 
as  folding  the  rcfufe  of  all  nations.     F. 

vours 
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vours  to  expel  another,  the  Marattas  found  means 
to  make  themfelves  matters  of  it  in  1740.  They 
were,  however,  again  driven  out  by  the  nabob  of 
Arrucate,  a  prince  of  Indian  extraction,  who  had 
embraced  the  Mahometan  religion.  The  French* 
at  that  time,  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  great  Mogul  j 
but  the  Englifh,  who  lived  in  a  (late  of  hoftility 
with  the  Marattas,  interefted  themfelves  for  the 
nabob  of  Arrucate,  who  had  rebelled  againft  the 
great  Mogul,  and  wih  whom  they  were  befides  in 
alliance.  A  bloody  war  enfued,  during  which  the 
Englifh  and  French,  together  with  their  different 
allies,  fought  more  than  fifteen  battles  in  the  king- 
dom of  Carnada ;  and  the  conteft  was  continued* 
with  various  fuccefs,  till  Carnada  at  length  came 
under  the  dominion  of  the  nabob  of  Arrucate  and 
the  Engliih,  the  latter  of  whom  are  now  in  poffef- 
fion  of  Puduceri,  the  capital  of  the  French  colonics 
in  India.  They  made  a  conqueft  of  it  fmce  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  revolution ;  and  a.>  the 
Englifh  at  prefent  have  great  power  in  India,  this 
city  is  not  likely  to  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  unlefs  it  be  reftored  on  the  conclufion  of 
a  peace. 

The  miffionary  eitablifhment  in  Carnada,  which 
was  entrufted  to  French  Jefuits,  can  boaft  of  a  great 
many  celebrated  men.  It  commences  in  the  weft 
at  the  mountains  of  Mdi/fur,  which  feparate  this  pro- 
vince from  Carnada  ;  extends  thence  towards  the 
eaft  along  the  rivers  VtUaru  and  Paler,  and  compre- 
hends the  whole  kingdom.  The  principal  places 
where  the  Jefuits  refided,  were:  Puduceri,  Gingi,  Ven- 
cdttiguiri,  and  Arrucate.  The  moll  confiderable 
congregations,  which  they  formed  in  the  kingdom 
of  Madura,  were  at  Madura,  Tindacalla,  Aur,  II- 
•plur,  Puradacudi,  Ay  ami  el,  and  Covacupam.  In 
Tanjaur  they  had  congregations  of  the  like  kind  at 
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Yerugapatti)  S:rgani,  Tanjaur,  Suran,  Camanaiche?:- 
patti,  and  lirnaveli.  Monfeigneur  Dolicha.  the 
apoftolic  vicar,  refides  fometimes  at  Puduceri,  fome* 
times  at  Aruncopan^  and  belongs  to  the  Corps  des 
Mijfions  elrongres  at  Paris.  The  Portuguefe  bifhop 
at  MdilapuH  pretends  to  act  as  fuperintendant  of  all 
thefe  congregations,  which  were  formed  neither  by 
him*  nor  any  other  Portuguefe  j  and  chough  he  is 
exprefsly  forbidden  by  the  Pope  to  exercife  his  fpi- 
ritual  jurifdiction  in  places  which  are  not  under  the 
dominion  of  Portugal*.  Since  the  deitruction  of 
the  order  of  the  Jefuits,  many  of  thefe  congregations 
have  fallen  into  decline,  becaufe  they  were  deftitute 
of  proper  pallors.  Some  of  them,  however,  ltill 
exist ;  and  the  bifhop  of  Mdilapuri .  furniflies  them 
with  prielts,  natives  of  India,  fent  from  Goa  to 
difcharge  the  facerdotal  functions :  but  thefe  men. 
can  never  be  fo  ufeful  as  Europeans,  becaufe  they 
are  not  much  refpected  by  the  heathens,  and  have 
too  little  learning  to  fupport  the  reputation  of  a 
Chriftian  congregation,  while  furrounded  by  Pagans 
and  Mahometans.  In  my  time  there  were  reckoned 
to  be  in  Madur :  eighteen  thoufand  Chriftians  ;  in 
Carnada,  twenty  thoufand  ;  and  in  Tanjaur,  ten 
thouiand  :  whereas  the  Danifh  miffionaries  at  To- 
rangapuri,  or  Tranquebar,  with  all  their  exertion 
could  fcarcely  muiler  a  thoufand  Lutheran  Chrif- 
tians,  as  I  was  atTured  by  feveral  Catholics  who  re- 
fided  at  Puduceri  j  ;  and  many  even  of  this  infigni- 

ficant 

*  See  the  bull  of  Clement  VIII.  of  the  year  i6oo,  which  be- 
gins thus:  In  fupremo  militant! s  ecclefce  foho.  Alio  chat  of  Cle- 
ment X.  ifihed  on  the  7th  of  June  1674.    A. 

-j-  This  dtimation  of  the  number  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chrif- 
tians  C480CO)  is  certainly  too  high,  even  if  we  ihould  forget 
how  t.ic  mifijonariea  of  the  Romifh  church  behave  in  regard  to 
their  fo  called  converts.  They  infinuate  themfelves  as -phyhcians 
into  the  hoiiles  of  the  Indians ;  draw  a  wet  cloth  over  the  head  and 

F  forehead 
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iicant  number  abjured  the  Lutheran  religion,  as 
foon  as  they  removed  to  any  place  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  Torangapuri.  1  he  native  Chriftians  are 
fond  of  the  images  of  the  faints,  proceflions,  and  in 
general  the  ceremonies  and  folemn  feftivals  of  the 
Catholic  church ;  and,  as  the  Proteftants  want  all 
thefe  things,  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  their 
fimple  religion  can  have  very  few  attractions  for  the 
Indians  *. 

This  general  account  of  the  above  countries,  in 
which  I  refided  three  months,  I  mult  here  conclude. 
It  was  neceflary  to  be  given,  that  the  reader  might 
be  better  enabled  to  underftand  the  remaining  part 
of  my  Travels. 

forehead  of  a  fick  perfon,  even  when  at  the  point  of  death;  mut- 
ter privately  to  themfelves  the  baptifm  fervice  ;  and  think  they 
have  then  made  one  Chriftian  more,  who  is  immediately  added  to 
their  lift. — The  proteftant  mifiionaries  have  in  the  courfe  of  nine- 
teen years  baptifed  19,340  perfons.  See  Neuere  Gefcbichtt  der 
evangelifcbenMiJJicns-anflalten,sift.  part,  Hdle  1797,410^.187.  F» 

*  In  warm  countries  fenfuality  is  more  a&ive,  and  the  imagi- 
nation more  lively  ;  and  therefore  the  ufages  of  the  Catholic 
church  muft  have  greater  effeft  on  the  Indians,  who,  when  they 
become  members  of  it,  imagine  that  they  only  leave  one  idola- 
trous worfhip  to  embrace  another.    F. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


Journey  from  Puduceri  to  Covalan,  Mailapuri,  and 
Madrafpatnam. 


I 


N  the  year  1776,  a  Portuguefe  fhip,  the  Nojfa 
Senhora  de  Luz,  was  lying  at  anchor  in  the  road  of 
Puduceri,  the  owner  of  ^hich,  John  Gonzalvez,  had 
made  a  voyage  to  Madrafpatnam  on  his  own  account. 
As  this  veifel  was  now  deftined  for  the  coaft  of  Ma- 
labar, and  as  i  was  obliged  to  proceed  thither  in 
confequence  of  my  million,  I  thought  it  advifable 
not  to  neglect  fo  favourable  an  opportunity,  and  to 
requeft  M.  Gonzalvez  to  give  me  a  free  paflage : 
a  requeft  which  1  found  myfelf  the  more  obliged  to 
make,  as  I  had  not  money  to  defray  the  expences  of 
a  voyage  in  any  other  manner.  Having  fome  bufi- 
nefs,  however,  to  fettle  at  Madrafpatnam,  I  fet  out 
from  Puduceri  on  the  9th  of  September,  in  a  Dooly 
or  palanquin,  the  bottom  of  which  is  woven  of  In- 
dian cane,  after  the  manner  of  our  chairs,  and  which 
is  covered  with  cloth  fupported  by  pieces  of  wood, 
in  order  that  the  traveller  may  not  be  incommoded 
by  the  beams  of  the  fun.  This  palanquin  is  fuf- 
pended  from  a  pole,  and  born  by  fix  men,  whom 
the  Indians  call  Coolies,  or  porters;  and  the  Englilh, 
Boys.  1  hefe  people  go  almoft  naked,  having  nothing 
on  their  bodies  but  a  (mail  piece  of  cotton  cloth, 
which  covers  what  nature  bids  them  conceal,  and 
which  is  faftened  round  the  loins  with  a  girdle.  1  his 
cloth  is  called  by  the  Indians  Lingacutti,  that  is,  the 
covering  of  the  Lingam  or  privities,  which  the  Euro- 
peans have  converted  into  Langottu   In  the  Mala- 

F  2  bar 
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bar  language  it  is  called  Cila,  a  clout.  Thefe  Coolies, 
almoft  perfectly  naked,  convey  the  traveller  from 
one  place  to  another  with  as  much  fpeed  as  a  poft- 
horfe  ;  but  they  mud  from  time  to  time  be  relieved 
by  other  fix  of  the  fame  kind.  The  dexterity  and 
expedition  with  which  ihey  carry  the  Dooly  >  or  palan- 
quin, is  really  aftonifhing.  Puducen  is  ioc  miles 
from  V.adrafi'atnam  ;  and  yet  fome  of  the  fervants 
of  the  Fnglifh  Eaft  india  Company  commonly  per- 
form that  journey  in  fifteen  hours.  Thefe,  how- 
ever, are  forced  journeys,  for  which  a  great  number 
of  fuch  palanquin-bearers  are  neceflary.  J  he  road 
from  Puduceri  to  Madrafpatnam  is  exceedingly 
good,  and  in  many  places  bordered  by  bufhy  trees, 
under  the  fhade  of  which  the  traveller  is  protected 
from  the  fcorching  beams  of  the  fun.  Every  two  or 
three  miles  there  are  elegant  Balam,  Ambalam,  or 
taverns,  by  the  Europeans  called  Cbaudcries,  and  in 
which  conveniencies  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  found. 
They  are  beautiful  edifices,  raifed  by  the  charitable 
contributions  of  the  Indians,  and  not  unfrequently 
by  the  benevolence  of  fome  wealthy  individual,  for 
the  ufe  of  travellers  ;  as  hofpitality,  fo  rare  among  us 
Europeans,  forms,  among  the  Orientals,  a  point  of 
religion,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  virtues  by  which 
they  are  diftinguifhtd  from  all  other  nations.  In  ge- 
neral, the  cafe  is  very  different  in  India  from  what 
it  is  in  Europe,  where  people,  when  travelling,  muff, 
not  only  expend  large  fums  of  money,  but  are  cheat- 
ed, robbed  and  plundered  by  landlords,  coachmen 
and  poftilions,  and  meet  with  every  pofTible  kind  of 
bad   ufage  *.    In  India  a  man  can  openly  carry 

money 

*  The  TJchuderies,  or  refting-places  in  India,  are  indeed  bene- 
ficent ertablifhments,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  the  large  and 
elegant  caravanferies  in  Perfia  and  Turkey.  Each,  however,  arc 
fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  found.  In- 
dia is  extremely  populous,  whereas  in  Perfia  and  Turkey  there 

arc 
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money  with  him  on  the  public  highway,  without 
having  occafion  to  be  in  any  dread  of  robbers ;  for 
it  is  (ufficient  that  the  Coolies  be  perfons  of  good 
character.  1  his  fecurity  prevails  at  leaff.  in  the 
kingdom  of  Travancor,  where  I  have  travelled 
more  than  twenty  times  by  day  as  well  as  by  night 
from  Cochin  to  Cape  Comxri*. 

The  excellent  ertablilhments  and  police  regula- 
tions formed  in  India,  in  regard  to  highways,  are 
extolled  by  Strabo  in  the  fifteenth  book  of  his  geo- 
graphy. The  modern  Indians  confider  it  as  one  of 
the  greateft  crimes  to  deftroy  edifices  or  inns  def- 
tined  for  t  ,e  ufe  of  llrangers.  Thefe  inns  confift 
of  a  building  fomewhat  raifed  from  the  ground,  and 
which  contains  three  divifions  or  apartments.  As 
the  roof  which  projects,  is  fupported  by  pillars,  the 
outer  fpace  rorms  a  kind  of  hall  or  gallery,  where 
the  Dooli' s,  or  palanquins,  are  depofited,  that  they 
may  not  be  injured  by  the  rain  or  the  heat  of  the 
fun.  In  the  middle  apartment  Hands  a  flone  image, 
which  is  general lv  a  representation  of  Gannejha  ;  and 
in  the  two  fide  apartments  mats  are  fpread  out, 
which  are  wove  either  of  palm  leaves,  or  the  leaves 

ari  immenfe  wilds  and  deferts,  totally  destitute  of  inhabitants.  In 
the  latter  countries,  merchants,  iur  the  fake  of  fecurity,  muittia- 
yel  in  large  bodies,  and  therefore  require  for  themielvcs,  their 
merchandize  and  cattle,  refting-places  of  greater  extent.     F. 

*  I  mnft,  however,  eonfefs  that  I  h  twe  be  n  fornttimes  robbed  : 
but  the  A  ,//,  or  other  poor  Indian?,  never  took  any  thing  elle  fr  rai 
me  tlian  iiqiur  or  piMvii'so.i-,  which  they  found  neccifary  for  their 
fupport .  As  they  are  always  fatisned  with  little,  it  may  be  iea- 
dily  comprehended  that  what  they  pui {.lined  was  of  no  great 
value.  During  a  rthdence  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  yeais  in  India 
I  never  lieard  of  any  traveller  being  robbed  or  murdered  on  the 

highway.  A. ['ravelling  is  not  equally  lecure  in  cve.y  pari  of 

Jadia.   In  the  peniniula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges,  LSeng  i  andOudc, 
as  far  as  the  power  oi  the  E  iglifh  extend.-,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
feared  ;  but  in  the  mountains,  and  farther  towards  the  north- . 
tb,e  lame  laftty  dots  not  prevail.     F. 
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of  the  Caida  *,  (a  wild  plant  of  the  fpecies  of  the 
Ananas, )  and  on  which  the  travellers  fleep.  Some 
Brahman  prieft  generally  refides  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  wait  upon  them,  and  who  for  a  few  Panam 
will  provide  a  meal  according  to  the  Brahman  man-, 
ner.  It  confifts  for  the  moft  part  of  rice  boiled  and 
afterwards  dried,  together  with  fome  difhes  of  fmall 
preferved  oranges,  and  foup  made  of  herbs,  pepper, 
ginger,  and  muftard,  and  fometimes  of  boiled,  toail- 
ed,  or  raw  cheefe.  infiead  of  this  foup,  four  milk, 
or  frefh  cream- cheefe,  is  frequently  ferved  up.  Cag- 
iii,  or  boiled  rice  water,  which  the  Europeans  name 
Cangi,  is  given  free  of  all  expence,  in  order  that  the 
traveller  may  quench  his  third  with  a  cooling  and 
wholefome  beverage.  Statues,  which  fupply  the 
place  of  mile -Hones,  and  ferve  to  guide  flrangers, 
aie  found  every  where  eretted  along  the  high  roads. 
As  the  Greeks  and  Romans  employed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  the  god  Terminus,  the  Indians  ufe  their  deity 
Gannefha,  who  by  the  common  people,  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Samfcred  language,  is  called  Po- 
lyar.  1  his  god  has  the  head  and  trunk  of  an  ele- 
phanr,  four  hands,  the  body  and  legs  of  a  man; 
and  is  reprefented  fitting  crofs-legged,  according  to 
tile  manner  of  the  Chinefe  and  Indians.  On  fome 
monuments  he  is  reprefented  with  a  femicircle  or 
half-moon  around  his  head,  holding  in  one  hand  an 
iron  flyle,  which  the  Indians  ufe  for  writing  on 
palm  leaves,  and  in  the  other  a  palm  leaf,  or  per- 
haps a  bundle  of  fuch  leaves,  covered  with  writing. 
On  other  monuments  he  has  in  one  hand  a  pome- 
granate, or  a  key  in  the  form  of  a  hook,  like  thofe 

*  The  Caida,  or  Kayda,  is  the  Kenra  of  Forfkal,  or  the  Pan- 
damus  odcratijjima  of  Linn.-eus.  On  account  of  the  fimilarity  in 
the  leaves,  it  has  been  calhd  alfo  Bromelia.  The  natives  of  Ota- 
heite  cover  their  houfes  with  it.  The  farina  of  the  male  flowers 
is  ufed  as  a  perfume.     F. 

ufed 
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ufed  in  the  early  ages,  when  doors  had  no  iron- 
work, and  were  fliut  only  by  a  wooden  bar  on  the 
infide.     Inftead  of  the  Vahana,    or  riding-animal, 
he  has  always  under  him  a  moufe,  which  is  held  in 
the  utmoit  abhorrence  by  the  elephant.  This  moufe, 
according  to  the  Indians,  reprefents  the  wicked  de- 
mon, the  enemy  of  wifdom,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
devil.     Indian  women,  who  are  married,   wear  an 
image  of  this  deity,  which  they  call  Ta/y,  fufpended 
from  their  neck  by  a  firing,     it  fupplies  the  place 
of  a  love-pledge,    and  ferves  as  a  token  of  their 
chaftity  and  conjugal  fidelity.     The  literati  honour 
this  deity  as  their  protector  ;  and  falute  him  always 
at  the  beginning  of  their  writings  with  the  words 
Nama  Guru,  Adoration  to  the  Lord  ;  or  Sal  Gurve 
Nama,  Adoration  to  the  true  Lord ;  or  Gannabadaye 
Nama,  Adoration  to  Gannabadi  the  Lord.  They  are 
accuflomed  alfo  to  paint  the  elephant's  trunk  of 
Gannefha  before  the  firft  line  of  their  letters,  as  a 
fymbol  of  wifdom  and  prudence. 

From  Puduceri  I  continued  my  journey  by  Cat  a- 
pad1,  Congimaram,  and  Carpuncolam,  where  I  part- 
ed the  night  in  one  of  the  before- mentioned  Balams. 
Towards  evening  I  was  vifited  by  fome  female  In- 
dians, each  of  whom  carried  a  bafket  filled  f.ith 
garlands  of  white  flowers,  which  they  hung  around 
the  neck  of  Gannefha.  .  JSext  morning,  at  fun-rife, 
fome  Brahmans  brought  a  copper  velfel  with  coco- 
nut oil ;  poured  it  over  the  fiatue  of  Ganne/ha,  and 
at  the  fame  time  muttered  a  certain  form  of  prayer 
in  the  Samfcred  language.    As  one  of  them  fpoke 
a  little  Portuguefe,  I  entered  into  converfation  with 
him.    Near  fuch  a  Edam,  or  inn,  there  is  generally 
a  pond,  called  in  the  Tamulic  language  Co/am,  and 
in  corrupted  Portuguefe  1'anque.    To  this  Cohan  all 
the  Indians  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  haften 
as  foon  as  they  get  up  in  the  morning,  and  men 
i7  4  and 
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and  women,  boys  and  girls,  placing  themfelves  clofe 
to  each  other,  warn  the  parts  of  nature  with  the  ut- 
moft  dexterity,  and  repeat  certain  prayers.  This  ab- 
lution, which  is  renewed  every  morning,  has  been 
introduced  into  India  in  the  earlieft  periods,  and  is 
a  general  practice  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  as  they  are  of  opinion  that  purity  of  foul 
cannot  exift:  without  perfonal  cleanlinefs  !*;  The  ex- 
ceffive  heat  of  the  fun,  and  the  continual  perfpira- 
tion  thereby  occafioned,  may  have  firlt  given  rife  to 
this  cuftom,  as  alfo  to  the  worfhipping  of  the  Litv- 
gam,  which,  among  the  Indians,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  Priapus  among  the  Romans,  fupplies  the  place 
of  a  god.  That  the  parts  of  generation  might  re- 
main in  a  found  date,  the  Indian  philofophers  com- 
manded cleanlinefs  by  means  of  water ;  and  that 
this  practice  might  never  fall  into  difufe,  they  or- 
dered that  divine  honour  even  fhouid  be  paid  to 
thefe  parts,  which  reprefent  the  creative  power  of 
the  fun,  moon,  and  elements.  An  Indian  bock,  en- 
titled Lingapuranam,  a  copy  of  which  was  preferved 
in  the  king's  library  at  Paris,  is  a  treatife  on  the 
worihip  of  this  deity.  The  Indian  philofophers, 
by  whom  it  was  nrft  introduced,  gave  as  the  inven- 
tor*of  it  one  of  their  gods  named  Mahadeva,  or 
Shiva,  the  fymbol  of  the  all-creating  fun. 

Next  morning  I  continued  my  journey,  and  paus- 
ing through  Vepur,  Tengacetti,  and  other  places  of 
little  importance,  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Sadras. 
This  beautiful  town,  at  which  there  is  a  caftle,  be- 

*  The  Indians  divide  good  works  into  Guana  and  Karma: 
Under  the  former  appellation  they  comprehend  wifdom,  medita- 
tion, and  internal  Spiritual  employment.  Karma,  on  the  other 
hand,  fignifies  practice,  external  exercife.  Meditation  and  fpi- 
i.ti  al  v  uiks  are  the  occupation  of  the  philofophers,  particularly 
the  Eudhijls.  The  Karma,  however,  or  external  good  works, 
fueh  as  prayer,  luitrations,  offerings,  and  the  like,  are  confined  hy 
the  Brahman  priefts  merely  to  the  common  people.     A, 

longs 
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longs  to  the  Dutch,  who  manufacture  here  cotton 
goods  of  a  fuperior  quality,  which  they  fend  to  Eu- 
rope. Their  fo  called  Gingams  are  highly  adeem- 
ed. This  populous  place  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
people  employed  in  carding,  preparing  and  dyeing 
cotton.  One  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  Brahmans, 
whofe  fole  bufmefs  is  commerce.  Among  the  latter 
feldom  can  there  be  found  a  man  who  poffefies 
knowledge,  and  who  at  the  fame  time  will  be  fo 
candid  as  to  communicate  it  to  ftrangers.  It  is  of  no 
ufe,  therefore,  to  enter  into  conversation  with  thefe 
people,  or  to  requelt  information  from  them  re- 
fpe&ing  the  religion  of  the  Indians.  The  En^lifh, 
however,  do  fo  ;  for  they  always  boaft  of  having 
obtained  their  knowledge  immediately  from  Brah- 
mans appointed  to  the  fervice  of  fome  temple,  as 
if  it  were  not  well  known  that  thefe  priefts  feldom 
converfe  with  Europeans.  At  Sadras  there  is  a 
Chriftian  congregation,  which  confifts  of  two  thou- 
sand fouls.  Molt  of  the  members  are  natural  chil- 
dren of  the  Dutch  and  other  Europeans.  I  baptifed 
there  fome  new-born  infants ;  and  as  l  was  inferring 
their  names  in  the  church  regifter,  I  every-where 
found  in  the  book  Filbo  de  fulano,  Filbo  de  fulano. 
As  I  could  not  conceive  it  pollible  that  a  father  mould 
have  fo  many  children,  I  alked  the  fexton  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  fulano  :  he  replied  that  it  fignified 
a  perfon  whofe  name  was  unknown  ;  and  that  when 
the  father  of  a  child  could  not  be  with  certainty  clif- 
covered,  they  generally  put  in  the  regifter  Filbo  de 
fuU.no.  1  now  knew  who  the  luppoicd  Mr  Fulano 
was.  As  the  officiating  clergyman,  a  prieft  from 
Gca,  was  at  that  time  abfent,  I  read  mals  in  the 
church,  and  purfued  my  journey.  On  the  third 
day  after,  having  vifited  Canaiur>  Tirupatur,  and 
Tiruj-alur,  I  arrived  about  noon  at  Covalam,  which 
is  inhabited  by  a  few  Lhriftians,  and  for  that  rea- 

fon 
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fon  by  a  much  greater  number  of  Mahometans. 
The  Imperial  Eaft  India  Company  at   v^  fiend  had 
here   formerly   a  ftrong   fortrefs,  clofe  to  the  fea- 
ihore  ;  but  which,  lying  too  near  the  Englifh,  was 
on  that  account  difmantled.    Charles  VI.  who  efta- 
blifhed  that  company  at  Offend,  found  himfelf  ob- 
liged to  abolifh  it,  in  order  to  avoid  a  war  with  the 
Englifh  and  French,  who  were  then  contending  for 
the  poffeffion  of  Carnada.     Covalam  produces  no- 
thing but  millet  and  fait,  the  latter  of  which  may 
be  collected  by  the  Chriflians  as  well  as  the  Pagans. 
A  great  number  of  the  moil  beautiful  fhells  are  caft 
on  fhore  here  by  the  fea.   The  ruins  of  the  fortrefs, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Imperial  Eaft  (ndia 
Company,  afibrd  a  retreat  to  a  multitude  of  makes. 
Here  I  faw,  for  the  firft  time,  the  operations  of  an 
Indian  make- conjuror,  who  by  mufic  and  various 
proceffes  attracted  one  of  thefe  animals^  a  circum- 
stance which  1  had  before  confidered  as  a  fiction,  and 
impofTible.     I  fhall  fpeak  more  at  large  of  this  art 
hereafter. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  days  I  departed  from  this 
place,  and  proceeded  to  Mdilapuri  and  Madraf- 
■patnam.  The  former,  by  the  Chriftians,  is  called 
the  city  of  St.  Thomas,  and  is  fituated  clofe  to  the 
fea,  which  forms  there  a  kind  of  bay  or  fmall  ha- 
ven. It  flands  on  a  beautiful  plain,  abounding  with 
coco-nut  trees,  which  retain  their  verdure  through- 
out the  whole  year.  The  epifcopal  church,  the 
church  of  St.  Rita,  and  the  Madre  de  Deos,  the 
bifhop's  palace,  and  that  of  the  Portuguefe  governor, 
who  at  that  time  was  Dcm  Caravalho,  attracted  my 
attention  by  the  regularity  of  their  architecture. 
This  city,  however,  has  loft  a  great  deal  of  its  former 
magnificence.  The  authority  of  the  Portuguefe 
feems  to  be  transferred  to  the  E.nglith  and  the  na- 
bob of  Arrucate^  who  has  his  {tables  here.  The  in. 
7  habitants 
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habitants  confift  of  Pagans,  Mahometans,  and  Chrif- 
tians.  The  latter  are  a  baftard  race,  defcended  from 
the  Indians  ana"  t^le  Portuguefe.  They  are  of  a 
black  complexion,  but  a  little  of  the  European 
whitenefs  (till  appears  through  it.  They  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  Me/tize,  by  which  is  under- 
ftood  people  born  of  an  European  father  and  an 
Indian  mother.  They  are  called  alfo  I'opazi,  that 
is  Duibbajhi,  or  interpreters,  becaufe  they  fpeak 
two  different  languages,  Indian  and  corrupted  Por- 
tuguefe. They  form  the  fmalier  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  MdilapuriJ  where  the  Mahometans  have  the 
fuperiority.  The  laft  bifhop  of  Ma'ilapuri  was  Dom 
Bernardo  da  San  Gaetano,  of  the  Augultin  order, 
who  in  1787  was  fucceedeo^  by  Dom  Emanuel 
di  Geiu,  an  Augultin  alfo,  born  at  Goa.  The  for- 
mer, being  an  European  by  birth,  conducted  him- 
felf  as  a  prfWent,  liberal-minded  man  \  but  the  lat- 
ter has  all  the  violent,  refllefs,  and  litigious  charac- 
ter of  a  hot  blooded  Indian.  He  even  proceeds  fo 
far  ?x  to  expel  from  his  diocefe  all  miffionaries  who 
are  not  Portuguefe,  or  who  do  not  acknowledge  his 
jurifdiction.  At  St.  Rita  I  lodged  in  the  houfe  of 
the  vicar-general,  Father  Luiz,  an  Auguflin,  who 
treated  me  with  much  hofpitality,  and  from  whom 
]  received  a  great  deal  of  information,  both  refpect- 
ing  the  hiitory  «of  the  country,  and  the  ftate  of 
Chriftianity  in  it.  The  bifhop,  Dom  Bernardo, 
had  at  that  time  undertaken  a  journey  to  Bengal,  to 
vilit  the  churches  of  his  diocefe.  )n  the  evening 
I  always  wrote  in  my  journal  fuch  obfervations  as 
occurred  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  ;  and  when  the 
inhabitants  told  me  there  was  nothing  farther  to  be 
feen,   1  proceeded  to  Madrafpatnam. 

This  city  is  diftant  only  three  miles  from  Ma'ila- 
puri. The  road  which  conduces  to  it  is  one  of  the 
molt  beautiful  in  all  India.     It  is  level  and  broad, 

well 
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well  beat,  and  on  both  fides  of  it  are  feen  a  great 
number  of  houfes,  gardens,  tents,  taverns,  horfes, 
carriages,  palanquins  and  doolies  of  all  kinds  ;  alfo 
elephants  and  draught  oxen,  the  laft  of  which  are 
yoked  to  carriages.  About  mid  way  lies  a  garden, 
in  which  the  nabob  of  Arrucati',  Mohamed  sily  Khan, 
has  his  refidence  in  a  palace  built  after  the  Euro- 
pean manner.  The  external  avenues  to  it  are 
guarded  by  Indian  militia  ;  but  in  the  interior 
part  that  duty  is  performed  by  Englilh  foldiers,  un- 
der the  command  of  a  captain,  who  muft  keep  an 
accurate  journal  of  every  thing  which  takes  place  at 
the  court  of  this  prince.  This  is  called  a  mark  of 
honour,  but  in  reality  it  is  nothing  elfe  than  magni- 
ficent imprifonment.  I  e  nabob  enjoys  perfonal 
fecurity  •  but  for  this  fecurity  he  muft  do  what  the 
.Lnglilh  bid  him. 

t\  t  M.idrafpatnam  I  paid  a  vifit  to  the  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Andrew  the  apoftle  ;  and  found,  at  the 
convent  of  Capuchins,  Father  Bonavent'ura  from 
Fuligno,  Father  Medardus  from  Alface,  and  Father 
Marcellus  from  Aleppo.  1  took  a  turn  through  the 
city  which  is  of  considerable  extent,  but  the  houfes 
lie  infulated  and  fcattered.  Near  the  nobleft  palaces 
are  feen  the  mod  wretched  hovels ;  broad  Itreets 
and  narrow  crooked  lanes  occur  in  turns  ;  and,  in- 
ilead  of  cleanlinefs,  filth  and  dirt  are  every  where 
feen/  t-ort  St.  George,  in  which  none  but  rnglifli 
muft  refide,  is  called  the  white  town  ;  but  the  outer 
diftricr.,  inhabited  by  Europeans,  Armenians,  Ben- 
galians,  Chinefe,  Peguans,  Arabians,  and  black  and 
white  Indians  of  all  clafifes,  caftes,  and  religious' 
feels,  is  called  the  black  town.  Fort  St.  oeorge, 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  in  India,  lies  dole  to  the  fea, 
which  is  there  exceedingly  boifterous.  The  gate 
towards  the  fea,  as  well  as  that  of  the  black  town, 
has  a  ftrong  guard.    The  fort  is.  funiiftied  with  hafi 
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tions,  a  double  ditch  with  two  bridges ;  and  the 
garrifon  confifts  of  the  fineft  European  troops  to  be 
found  in  all  India*  This  fortrefs  was  taken  from 
the  French  in  1 746,  and  befieged  by  Count  Lally 
in  1758  for  the  fecond  time.  He  was,  however, 
forced  to  raife  the  fiege  ;  and  the  treafure  which  had 
been  conveyed  from  the  place  was  again  brought 
back  to  it.  This  city  lies  under  the  latitude  of  1 30  15', 
exactly  at  the  place  where  formerly  flood  the  fmall 
town  of  Cinnapatnni,  which  belonged  to  the  king  of 
Bifnugari  or  Narfmba,  by  whom  it  was  given  up  to 
the  Englifh  in  1645. 


C  H  A  P- 
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CHAPTER    V. 


Indian  Weights ,  Meafures,  Coins  and  Merchandise. 

■«  X  HE  Araiel,  an  Indian  word,  fignifies  a  pound, 
merchants'  weight,  of  fixteen  ounces.  Twenty-four 
fuch  siratel  or  pounds  make  a  Manna,  which  com- 
mercial people  call  Mao.  Four  Manna  and  eight  Ara- 
tel  make,  in  fome  provinces,  a  hundred  weight.  Of 
this  kind  is  the  hundred  weight  at  Cochin.  At  Cal- 
cutta or  Calicut  the  hundred  weight  is  heavier  than 
at  Cochin.  At  the  latter  place  and  Travancor  it 
contains,  at  prefent,  only  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  A  rat  el. 

The  Tulam  or  Tulao  is  a  weight  equal  to  a  hun- 
dred Palam. 

The  Palam  confifts,  in  fome  places,  of  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Cochinefe  Panam  or  Fanam  ;  but  in 
others,  of  two  hundred  and  ten  j  and  in  fome,  of 
three  hundred. 

The  Rupee  at  Madras  and  Puduceri  weighs  thirty- 
two  Cochinefe  Panam,  as  the  filver  Panam  current 
at  Cochin  makes  the  thirtieth  part  of  a  filver  rupee. 
Eighteen  Cochinefe  Panam  weigh  one  ounce. 

Calangia  is  a  weight  equal  to  eleven  Cochinefe 
Panam  and  one  quarter. 

Mangiadi  is  a  weight  equal  to  half  a  Cochinefe 
Panam. 

Kaicia  is  a  weight  equal  to  four -Calangi 'as. 

The  great  Panam  of  Madras  is  the  fixth  part  of 
a  rupee. 

1  he  fmall  Panam  is  the  twelfth  part  of  a  filver 
rupee. 

The 
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The  large  Panam  of  Madras  makes  almoft  five 
Cochinefe  Panam  and  a  quarter  ;  but  the  rupee, 
which  weighs  thirty-two  Cochinefe  Panam,  is  never 
worth  more  than  twenty,  or  at  mofl  twenty-four, 
according  to  the  courfe  of  exchange  and  the  value 
of  money,  the  determination  of  which  depends 
merely  on  the  government  and  bankers.  It  is  faid  in 
fome  books  of  Travels,  that  theie  weights  and  their 
names  have  been  conveyed  from  India  to  Ormus, 
Baflbrah,  and  Mafcate  in  Arabia,  as  well  as  to 
Malacca  and  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  It  is,  however, 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  amount  of  theie  weights 
has  been  changed,  and  their  names  corrupted.  Thus 
fome  write  Rotoli,  Ratcli,  and  R  ;toli,  inftead  of 
Jlratel ;  Tulao,  inftead  of  Tulam  ;  and  Palao,  inftead 
of  Palam, 

The  heavieft  weight  in  India  is  the  Candil,  which 
is  equal  to  five  hundred  Aratel,  or  pounds.  There 
is  alfo  a  kind  of  Candil  which  weighs  fixteen,  and 
another  which  weighs  twetyy  Manna.  It  is  highly 
neceffary,  therefore,  that  people  fhould  acquire  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  Indian  weights,  fince 
they  are  as  different  as  the  European  pound,  which 
confifts  fometimes  of  fixteen,  fometimes  often,  and 
fometimes  of  twelve  ounces. 

Articles  of  merchandife  are  weighed  in  India  with 
two  different  kinds  of  inftruments.  The  oldeft  is  the 
Tulafi,  or  Roman  fteel-yard,  called  by  the  French 
Crochet,  or  Pejon.  In  the  Malabar  language  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Vellicbl  or  Niracol;  and,  when 
very  large,  by  that  of  Taranacol.  The  other  balance, 
which  has  two  mells,  is  called  Tulam.  The  former 
is  the  moil  common,  and  the  figure  of  it  may  be 
feen  on  ancient  monuments. 

II.  The  meafures  for  liquids  are : 
1.  Dangagi,  which  contains  four Nagi  or  Nali. 

2.  Nagi 
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i.  Nagi,  or  Nali,  which  is  equal  to  one  pint. 

3.  Ciddana,  which  contains  thirty  two  Nagi, 

4.  Araciddana,  equal  to  fixteen  Nagi  or  pints. 

5.  Codam,  which  contains  five  Cicdanas. 

6.  Ufakada,  the  quarter  of  a  pint. 

7.  Afzaca,  the  eighth  part  of  a  pint. 

8.  Uri,  half  a  pint. 

9.  Mtifzaca,  three  quarters  of  a  pint. 

III.  The  Indian  meafures  of  length,  &c.  are  : 

1.  Cora,  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch. 

2.  Vircl,  an  inch. 

3.  Col,  a  foot  in  length,  containing  twenty-four 

Virel 

4.  Mulam,  an  ell,  the  length  of  one's  arm  ;   call- 

ed by  the  Portuguefe,  Covodo  ;  and  by  the 
French,  Coudee, 

5.  Ciana,  a  palm. 

6.  Turn  a,  a  fquare  foot. 

7.  Candi,  a  cubic  fa*  t. 

All  thefe  weights  and  meafures  have  been  intro- 
duced at  Madrafpatnam,  Puduceri,  Paliacate,  Naga- 
patnam,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar ;  at  Cochin 
and  Calicut,  as  alfo  at  Collam  and  Angiutenga  near 
Cape  Comari. 

A  Candil  of  Teka  wood,  which  is  the  beft  in  all 
the  Afiatic  countries  for  being  manufactured,  coft 
at  Cochin,  in  my  time,  eight  rupees ;  but  as  foon 
as  it  was  carried  to  Madrafpatnam,  where  none  of 
it  grows,  it  could  be  fold  for  fixteen  or  eighteen  ru- 
pees. White  cotton  cloth  is  fold  by  the  Mulam,  or 
ell.  Some  pieces  contain  thirty-two  Mutant,  and 
others  fixty-four.  A  piece  of  the  former  kind  is 
worth  from  ten  to  fifteen  rupees :  one  of  the  latter 
twice  as  much.  For  ten  rupees,  therefore,  you  may 
purchafe  fometimes  in  India  eight  or  ten  cotton 

fhirts, 
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fhirts,  which  in  Europe  could  fcarcely  be  procured 
for  twenty  Roman  Scudi. 

A  Dangagi  of  raw  white  rice,  called  Arri,  was 
worth  at  Cochin,  in  my  time,  four  Panam  or  Fanon. 
of  that  place,  if  this  Aim  be  reduced  to  Roman 
money,  a  Nagi  or  pint  would  coft  about  two  and 
a  half  Roman  Bajoccbi.  A  Ciodana  of  coco  nut  oil 
was  fold,  at  Cochin,  for  thirty-two  and  thirty-three 
or  at  molt  thirty  fix  Panim  ;  but  at  Madrafpatnam, 
on  the  coaft  of  Ciolamandala,  where  there  are  few 
coco-nut  trees,  this  oil  was  much  dearer. 

A  hundred  weight  of  dry  clean  pepper  is  worth, 
at  Allapufhe,  Porrocada  and  Collam,  on  the  coaft 
of  Malabar,  between  60  and  yo  rupees ;  but  on  the 
coaft  of  Ciolamandala  it  cofis  from  90  to  100. 

The  Vediuppu,  or  faltpetre,  which  comes  from 
Bengal,  brings  only  a  low  price  at  Madrafpatnam  ; 
but  if  tranfported  to  Cochin  on  the  Malabar  coaft, 
it  becomes  exceedingly  dear  on  account  of  the  car- 
riage. If  readers  in  general,  therefore,  do  not  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  diftances  of  places,  they 
will  be  often  at  a  lofs  in  regard  to  the  price  of  mer- 
chandife ;  becaufe  the  fame  article  valued  at  fifty 
rupees  by  one  traveller,  is  eftimated  by  another  at 
a  hundred.  The  cafe  here  is  the  fame  as  when  one 
fays:  In  the  month  of  July  it  is  winter  in  India, 
while  another  aiTerts  that  at  that  period  it  is  fummer. 
Both  at  bottom  are  right ;  for  the  one  alludes  to 
t'.e  coaft  of  Coromandel,  and  the  other  to  the  coaft 
of  Malabar,  where  in  July  the  rainy  feafon  com- 
mences, and  confequently  winter.  Thefe  apparent 
contradictions  difappear  when  people  reflect  on  time, 
place  and  climate,  and  the  particular  circumftances 
under  which  the  traveller  or  writer  lived. 

In  Pegu  a  weight  called  Tical  has  been  intro- 
duced. It  weighs  fourteen  Roman  Danari,  twenty- 
four  of  which  are  equal  to  an  ounce.     In  Siam  the 

G  Tical 
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Tical  weighs  alfo  fourteen  Roman  Danari.  The- 
Ticalof  Pegu  contains  four  Tomat  %  or  four  Magnor?y 
which  is  a  piece  of  filver  equivalent  to  about  four 
Roman  'Julios  *.  Half  a  Tomat  is  called  Tebe,  and, 
to  be  ftandard,  fhould  be  equal  in  weight  to  eight 
grains  of  rice.  Sixteen  of  thefe  grains  make,  there- 
fore, a  whole  Tomat.  A  hundred  Tical are  equal  to 
one  Bifa ;  and  the  Bifa  contains  thirty-four  ounces 
Italian  weight.  Two  rupees  of  Madras  weigh  in 
Pegu  feven  Tomat.  Such  is  the  information  given 
by  Father  Jofeph  de  Amato,  in  his  notes  to  the 
manufcript  of  the  Peguan  philofopher  Maha  Ta- 
bajjl  Dhama  Rajah  Guru,  which  is  preferved  in  the 
Borgian  Mufeum  at  Velitri.  In  the  fame  mufeum 
there  is  alfo  an  original  ftandard  of  the  Peguan  Tical* 
with  all  the  weights  belonging  to  it.  They  are  of 
brafs,  have  a  cylindric  form,  and  bear  the  impref- 
fion  of  a  four-footed  dragon,  with  an  elevated  creft, 
and  its  tail  doubled  over  its  back.  The  Peguan 
coins  are  ugly  fhapelefs  pieces  of  pure  filver,  which 
have  no  mixture  of  alloy.  They  are  weighed  like 
other  articles  of  merchandise  by  the  Tical*  Tomat, 
Tebe  and  Bifa. 

The  chief  articles  with  which  trade  is  carried  on, 
in  India  are :  Paradiie  wood  from  Malacca ;  Copra* 
that  is,  the  kernel  of  the  coco-nut,  from  which  oil 
is  made ;  excellent  copper  from  Japan ;  coco-nut 
oil ;  Palma  Chrifii ;  calamine  ;  ftorax  ;  caffia  bark 
from  Malabar  ;  yellow  wax  from  Malabar  and  Ma- 
dura; afla  fcetida  ;  Armenian  bole  ;  borax;  fweet 
coitus  root ;  myrrh  from  Mafcate ;  fal-ammoniac 
from  Arabia  and  Perfia  ;  Arabian  and  Perfian  dates  j. 
cummin  from  Madura  and  Bengal ;  cuncuma  (not 
curcuma)  or  yellow  failron,  called  alfo  Terra  merita- 
Malabarica  ;   white  and  yellow  pulverifed  fugar- 

*  According  to  Stevens  the  Tical  is  equal  to  a  Rupee.  E.  T, 
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candy  from  China,  Batavia,  and  Bengal ;  Chinefe 
rhubarb;  turbith  ;  Arabian  frankincenfe  from  Maf- 
cate ;  purging  aloes ;  prunes  from  Malabar ;  ginger 
from  Malabar  and  Madura  ;  gum  lac  from  Bengal 
and  Malabar ;  lac,  gold,  and  precious  Hones  from 
Pegu ;  ivory  from  Ceylon  and  Pegu  •,  apes  from 
Malabar  and  Ceylon  j  benzoin  from  the  Maldivan 
iflands ;  black  amber  from  the  fame  ;  mufk  from 
Thibet  and  Bengal ;  opium  from  Bengal ;  fweet 
flag,  mirrors,  porcelain,  tortoife-fhell  and  tea  from 
China ;  fpikenard  from  Thibet  and  Bengal ;  gum 
fandarac  ;  long  pepper  from  Bengal ;  black-grained 
pepper  from  the  fame ;  red  and  white  fandal  wood, 
and  dried  fifh  from  Malabar  ;  Chinefe  varnifh ; 
China  ink  ;  pearls  from  Cape  Comari  and  the  ifland 
of  Ceylon  ;  cinnamon  from  Ceylon ;  nutmegs  and 
cloves ;  canes  from  Malacca ;  purging  caflia  from 
Malabar ;  tamarinds  from  Malabar  and  other  parts 
of  India ;  filk  from  China  and  Bengal ;  faltpetre 
from  Bengal ;  rice  from  the  fame  and  from  Man- 
galor ;  different  kinds  of  wood  from  Malabar,  fuch 
as  Teka,  Bitti,  Ayani,  Benga,  and  coco-tree  wood ; 
male  and  female  flaves  from  the  coaft  of  Cidlaman- 
dala  and  Malabar  ;  Cafre  Haves  from  the  coaft  of 
Africa-,  horfes  from  Arabia  j  precious  Itones  from 
Ceylon  and  Pegu  ;  white  and  coloured  cotton  fluffs, 
Tapi/ftndis,  and  other  kinds  of  cloth,  from  Bengal, 
Paliacate,  Madras,  Sadras,  Puduceri,  Naur,  Naga- 
patnam,Tutucuri,Manapar,Coleci, and  other  places 
on  the  coafts  of  Malabar  and  Ciolamandala  ;  coarfe 
fluffs  and  woollen  cloth  from  Arabia  ;  gold  and  fil- 
ver  from  Bengal ;  horns  of  the  rhinoceros,  from 
which  are  made  rings  wore  on  the  fingers ;  Indian, 
tyger  (kins  ;  crucifixes,  fmall  figures,  and  other 
toys  of  ivory  from  Goa  ;  rofe-water  from  Perfia,  and 
wine  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Among  thefe 
articles  1  have  not  included  thofe  brought  from  Eu- 
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rope  and  America  to  be  fold  in  India.  Were  I  f<J 
give  the  prices  of  all  thefe  articles,  and  to  relate  in 
what  manner  they  are  bartered  and  fold,  I  fhould 
be  obliged  to  write  a  whole  volume.  The  flaves  are 
treated  exactly  like  cattle.  A  youth  in  full  health 
and  without  blemiih  cofts,  according  to  his  age  and 
make,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  rupees.  The  females 
are  fold  cheaper.  An  afs  from  JVlafcate  cofts  two 
or  three  fcudi,  and  an  Arabian  horfe  from  thirty  to 
fifty. 

A  Perfian  mile,  Ango.tfch,  contains  16,878  Ro- 
man feet.  The  Indian  mile,  Cafam  or  Cas  (not 
Cofje)  is  different  in  different  places :  in  general  it 
confifts  of  2400  geometrical  paces.  The  large  Ma- 
labar mile  is  equal  to  from  two  to  three  leagues  ;  the 
fmaller,  however,  is  equal  only  to  one.  The  fame 
difference  is  obferved  in  the  miles  in  other  provinces 
of  India.  The  fmaller  Indian  mile  has  three  divi- 
fions :  viz.  Cafara  vagi,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  \ 
Arccafam,  half  a  mile ;  and  Cuvida,  or  Vilipadat 
a  diftance  at  which  one  can  hear  the  voice  of  a  man 
calling  out  as  loud  as  he  is  able.  This  difiance 
is  commonly  reckoned  to  be  equal  to  a  quarter  of 
a  mile. 

The  coins  current  in  India  confift  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

I.  The  Rupee  of  Bengal,  Arrucate,  Puduceri, 
Madras,  Bombay,  Tippoo  Sultan,  or  Hayder  Aly 
Khan,  and  Surat.  Ritpya  is  properly  a  Samfcred 
word,  and  fignifies  in  general  filver,  without  dif- 
tinguifhing  any  particular  denomination  of  filver 
coin.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
rupees  current  in  India,  which  are  worth  five  Ro- 
man Paoli,  were  not  originally  Indian  coins.  This 
piece  of  filver  has  inferibed  on  it,  in  Perfian  charac- 
ters, the  place  where  and  the  name  of  the  prince 
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under  whom  coined  ;  which  confirms  me  in  my  opi- 
nion, that  it  belongs  properly  to  the  inventions  of 
the  Perfians.  The  oldeft  Indian  coins  have  no  in- 
fcription,  but  only  the  reprefentation  of  a  cow,  an 
elephant,  the  lingam,  or  fome  Indian  deity.  An- 
quetil  du  Perron,  however,  afferts  that  he  faw  fome 
with  writing  on  them,  which,  as  he  pretends,  were 
coined  before  the  period  of  king  Vitramaditya  *  ; 
but  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  any  of  this 
kind.  A  rupee  is  not  worth  more  in  Europe  than 
two  livres  eight  fous,  or,  according  to  the  Roman 
method  of  reckoning,  four  Paoli  and  eight  Bajocchi. 

II.  The  filver  Fanon,  called  by  the  Indians  Pa- 
nam, is  a  fmall  round  coin  like  the  rupee.  The  ru- 
pee of  Arrucate  is  equal  to  fix  large  or  twelve 
fmall  Panam  ;  that  of  Puduceri,  to  eight  Panani. 
When  rupees  of  Surat,  Puduceri,  and  Arrucate  are 
exchanged  at  Cochin,  you  receive  for  each,  accord- 
ing to  the  courfe  of  exchange,  only  twenty  or  at 
moil  twenty- four  Panam,  though  they  are  worth 
thirty-two  Cochinefe  Panam.  The  rupee  of  Ma- 
dras is  worth  in  Bengal  3040  Cauris. 

The  Dudu  of  Madras  or  Bombay,  a  fmall  coin 
of  copper,  tin,  or  other  metal,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  countrv,  is  equal  in  value  to  a  Roman 
Bajocco. 

The  Cochinefe  Pantm,  a  very  fmall  round  coin, 
made  of  tin  or  lead,  which  has  on  one  fide  a  horn, 
is  called  Cio.ngupanam,  the  horn-fanon.  This  horn 
reprefents  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Cochin.  Six 
Cochinefe  Ce?nbu  Gafiw,  a  copper  coin  bearing  the 
flamp  of  the  Dutch  Eaft  ndia  Company,  are  equal 
to  one  Cochinefe  Pa>m?n.  There  are  alfo  fmall  coins 
of  tin-  called  Jyacajha.     The  filver  Ciacra?n,  a  fmall 

f  This  fovereign  died  56  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift.  A. 
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coin  of  the  king  of  Travancor,is  equal  to  the  twenfy- 
iixth  part  of  a  rupee.  The  Spanifh  Piq/ire,  or  Ro- 
man Scudi,  is  worth  in  India  two  rupees.  The 
Dutch  Rupee,  current  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  con- 
fifts  of  filver  alloyed  with  tin. 

A  kind  of  fmall  fhells,  brought  from  the  Maldi- 
van  iflands,  and  to  which  the  French  give  the  name 
of  Pucellage,  are  current  in  Bengal.  Thefe  fhells 
are  called  by  the  Indians  Cori  or  Cauri,  and  3  ;o 
of  them  make  a  rupee.  A  Caarl  is  the  fixtieth  part 
of  a  Pejka,  a  Bengal  coin  equal  in  value  to  fix 
French  deniers.  In  Ethiopia  fmall  laminse  of  fait, 
about  a  foot  in  length,  are  ufed  inftead  of  money. 
Ten  of  thefe  laminse  are  equal  in  value  to  a  drachm 
of  gold.  The  king  of  Candy  has  introduced  in  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon  a  kind  of  money,  which  confifts 
of  a  piece  of  filver  wire  rolled  up  like  a  wax  taper. 
When  a  perfon  wifhes  to  make  a  purchafe,  he  cuts 
off  as  much  of  this  filver  wire  as  is  equal  in  value  to 
the  price  of  the  article.  The  relative  value  of  gold 
and  filver  in  India  is  as  ten  or  eleven  to  one.  The 
proportion,  however,  does  not  always  continue  the 
fame.  When  a  great  number  of  Venetian  fequin.s 
are  brought  to  India  from  Egypt  or  Arabia,  through 
the  Red  Sea,  the  value  of  them,  or  rather  the  courfa 
of  exchange,  falls  on  thecoaft  of  Malabar,  and  they 
are  worth  no  more  than  three  and  three-fourths  or 
at  mod  four  rupees-,  but  if  there  be  a  fcarcity  of 
them,  their  value  rifes,  and  they  become  worth 
four  rupees  and  a  quarter.  The  cafe  is  the  fame 
with  Spanifh  piaftres,  which  are  fometimes  worth  two 
rupees,  and  fometimes  two  and  a  quarter.  This  hap- 
pens in  order  that  there  may  be  an  equilibrium  be- 
tween gold  and  filver  in  the  different  places  of  trade; 
but  at  the  fame  time  it  may  arife  from  neceffity, 
when  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver  coin.  It 
is  alfo  not  unfrequently  owing  to  the  fraudulent  arts 
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of  fome  governor,  in  conjunction  with  the  bankers, 
who  devife  that  fcheme  to  anfvver  their  own  private 
purpofes.  As  the  gold  and  filver  exchanged  by  the 
Indians  and  the  Chinefe  is  exceedingly  pure,  they 
gain  confiderably  by  the  exchange,  as  they  can  raife 
the  courfe  of  it  at  pleafure,  which  cannot  be  done  in 
regard  to  coin  of  fmall  value.  There  is  no  propor- 
tion, however,  in  the  influx  and  efflux  of  money 
among  the  Indians  and  foreigners  The  Indians  fell 
a  great  deal  and  purchafe  little,  confequently  the  ba- 
lance is  always  in  their  favour.  Little  luxury  and  few 
wants  render  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  opulent. 

III.  The  Bhagavadi,  a  gold  coin  with  the  figure 
of  the  goddefs  Bhagavadi,  called  by  the  Europeans 
very  improperly  Pagodi  or  Pagoda,  is  round,  and 
on  one  fide  a  little  convex.  The  fo  called  (tar  pa- 
goda of  Madrafpatnam,  the  reverfe  of  which  bearg 
the  impreflion  of  an  Indian  idol,  is  worth,  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  method  of  reckoning,  feventeen 
Pdoli  *  and  eight  Bajoccki.  The  gold  pagoda  of 
Hayder  Aly  Khan,  called  Aydcrnah,  arrd  that  of 
Mangalor,  are  worth  four  filver  rupees,  or  nine 
livres  twelve  fous.  The  latter  have  on  one  fide 
a  half  moon,  and  on  the  other  two  idols  who  hold 
a  trident.  They  reprefent  Shiva,  together  with  his 
wife  Parvadi.  The  gold  pagoda  of  Portonovo  \% 
worth  three  filver  rupees. 

The  gold  Panam  of  Palicate  is  equal  in  value  to 
nine  French  fous ;  that  of  Calcutta  and  Tanjaur,  to 
one  quarter  of  a  filver  rupee,  or  twelve  and  a  half 
Bajocchi.  The  gold  Panrun  of  Madura  is  worth  {even 
ibus,or  feven  Roman Bajoah:  and  fixFrench  denierr. 

The  gold  rupee  of  Bengal,  Surat  and  Bombay,  s 
worth  fixteen  filver  rupees,  or  eight  Roman  fcudi. 

*  A  Paolo  is  worth  about  6d.  fterling;  an]  ten  Bajocchi  make 
a  Paolo. 
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The  Golmor  of  Bengal,  a  gold  coin  ornamented 
on  one  fide  with  flowers  and  Hindofran  characters, 
and  on  the  other  with  a  fword  and  fome  characters, 
is  equal  in  value  to  eight  Roman  Scudi.  This  coin 
came  originally  from  Nepal  in  India;  for  it  bears 
the  arms  of  the  king  of  that  place. 

The  Kalien  from  Travancor  is  worth  the  fourth 
part  of  a  filver  rupee. 

The UiIkaJ/jya,or Venetian  fequin,is  worth,in  com- 
mon, about  four  filver  rupees. — All  thefe  coins  are 
flruck  with  the  hammer.  On  thofe  which  are  al- 
loyed, that  is,  which  have  a  mixture  of  other  metals, 
the  government  gains  nearly  a  hundred  per  cent. 
Thus,  if  a  thoufand  rupees  are  melted  down  in  order 
to  be  converted  into  other  alloyed  coins,  fuch  for 
example  as  Panams^  five  hundred  rupees  only,  ac- 
cording to  their  intrinfic  value,  come  into  circu- 
lation :  the  other  five  hundred  go  to  government, 
to  defray  the  expence  of  coinage  ;  and  if  any  thing 
remains  over,  it  is  clear  gain.  This  method  of  adul- 
terating gold  and  filver  was  fir  ft  introduced  into 
thefe  countries  by  the  Europeans.  The  natives  of 
India  always  fufYered  their  gold  and  filver  to  remain 
pure ;  never  added  to  it  the  leaft  alloy;  and  to  this 
day  they  obferve  the  fame  practice.  This  is  the 
true  method  of  increafing  the  opulence  of  a  country, 
whatever  fhort  fighted  politicians  may  fay  to  the 
contrary.  Bills  of  exchange  are  totally  unknown 
in  India.  When  money-changers  conclude  any  bar- 
gain with  each  other,  it  is  ratified  by  an  oath  before 
the  door  of  fome  temple,  and  in  view  of  the  idol ; 
and  in  fuch  cafes  they  feldom  or  never  deduct  any 
thing  from  the  payment  *. 

*  The  author's  information  refpe&in^  the  coins,  meafures  and 
weights  in  the  different  parts  of  India  is  without  doubt  ufeful, 
and  of  great  importance  to  thofe  who  wifh  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  Indian  trade  ;  but  a  fuller  account  of  them  may  be  found  in 
Stephen's  Guide  to  the  Trade  of  India,  and,  if  I  am  not  miftaken, 
jn  a  volume  cf  the  Tranjaclions  of  the  Bataviail  Society.    F. 
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Having  finiflied  my  br.fmefs  at  Madrafpatnam, 
I  continued  my  journey  with  as  much  expedition  as 
poffible,  for  the  whole  colony  was  in  the  utmoft 
confufion.  Mohamed  Aly  Khan  had  under  vari- 
ous pretences,  as  already  mentioned,  taken  porTefiiort 
of  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Tanjaur,  on  the  17th  of 
September  1773.  Lord  Pigot,  however,  by  the  ex- 
prefs  command  of  the  court  of  London,  reftored  to 
the  throne  Tullafuragia,  the  lawful  fovereign,  in  the 
month  of  April  1776,  amidilthe  thunder  of  cannorl 
and  the  acclamations  of  an  immenfe  concourfe  of 
people  ;  but  he  and  that  prince  became  the  facrifices 
of  this  meafure,  as  wife  as  it  was  juit,  and  Mohamed 
Aly  Khan  again  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  king- 
dom. The  fortrefs  of  Arrucaie,  from  which  he 
takes  the  title  of  Nabob,  lies  weft  from  Madrafpat- 
nam on  the  river  Paler  or  Palarru,  in  the  latitude 
of  1 30  North. 

On  my  return  to  Mailapuri  I  refolved  to  vifit 
the  fmall  mountain  in  that  diftricT:  on  which  the 
apoflle  St.  Thomas  fuffered  martyrdom.  I  placed 
myfelf,  therefore,  in  my  Dooly,  and  after  two  hours 
arrived  at  the  bottom  of  this  fteep  hill.  It  con- 
fills  of  feveral  rocks,  which  altogether  form  only 
one  group.  Having  clambered  up  to  the  top,  not 
without  confiderable  difficulty,  I  came  to  a  fmall 
church,  formed  according  to  the  modern  plan,  but, 
like  many  ancient  Indian  temple?,  of  which  I  fhall 
fpeak  hereafter,  hewn  out  in  the  folid  rock.  In 
an  adjacent  apartment  I  found  an  Englilh  Catho- 
lic, who  refided  there  from  devotion.  The  fur- 
rounding  diftrift  abounds  with  coco-nut  trees,  and 
a  number  of  beautiful  houfes  belonging  to  the  Eng- 
lifh,  who  retire  hither  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  3 
rural  life.  Below  thefe  trees  feveral  cotton-weavers, 
and  fpinners  had  erected  their  low  hovels  of  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  the  palm-tree  plaited  through 
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each  other  ;  and  1  here  had  an  opportunity  of  fee- 
ing every  thing  that  belongs  to  a  cotton  manufac- 
tory. All  the  Indians,  Chriftians  as  well  as  Pagans, 
unanimoufly  aflured  me,  that  this  was  really  the 
mountain  on  which  the  apoftle  i  nomas  (not  that 
1  homas  who  was  a  difciple  of  Manes,  and  who  is 
entirely  unknown  to  them,)  had  been  martyred. 
The  Chriftians  who  refide  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar, 
and  even  the  Chriftians  of  St.  Thomas,  though  Nef- 
torians,  make  many  pilgrimages  to  the  grave  of  this 
apoftle,  and,  through  religious  zeal,  carry  home  with 
them  fmall  bits  of  earth  which  they  pick  up  near  ir, 
and  which  they  afterwards  life  for  preparing  their 
holy  water.  'I  his  has  been  done  fince  the  earlieft 
periods, not  by  a  few,  but  by  many  thoufands;  fo  that 
the  queftion  whether  Sr.  Thomas  actually  loll  his  life 
on  this  mountain,  cannot  any  longer  be  a  fubject  of 
the  fmalleft  doubt.  The  event  took  place  under 
the  government  of  the  Indian  king  Salrcahan  or 
Saibaban,  who,  according  to  the  Indian  tradition, 
died  in  the  fixty- eighth  year  of  the  Chriftian  sera. 
On  Mcnt  Grand,  alfo,  there  is  a  church,  much  fre- 
quented by  pilgrims,  ana  where  the  Catholics  from 
Bengal,  Pegu,  Siam,  Ceylon,  Malabar,  and  every 
part  of  Hindoftan,  as  well  as  the  Neftorian  and  Ar- 
menian Jacobites,  perform  their  devotions.  Even 
Pagans  and  Mahometans  refort  thither,  and  carry 
with  them,  as  offerings,  butter,  milk,  cheefe,  candles, 
oil,  goats,  and  cows.  In  a  word,  every  perfon  in 
India  is  convinced  that  this  was  actually  the  place 
where  St.  Thomas  fuffered  martyrdom  *. 

In 


*  It  is  very  lingular  to  find  people  in  the  eighteenth  century 
bringing  forward  evidence  to  prove  that  the  apcitlc  Thomas  was 
iiontd  to  death  and  interred,  feventeen  hundred  years  ago,  at 
Mallapur'i  or  St.  Thomas.  The  Mar  Thomas,  of  whom  there 
aie  fo  many  traditionary  accounts  in  India,  was  probably  Thomas 
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In  the  interior  part  of  the  provinces  of  Carnate 
and  Madura,  where  the  Indians,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  their  kings,  enjoy  more  extenfive  religious 
liberty,  the  cuftom  of  widows  burning  thernfelves, 
three  days  after  the  death  of  their  hufbands,  (till 
prevails,  though  it  is  lefs  common  than  formerly. 
This  horrid  fcene  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
witneffing  myfelf;  but  I  am  able  to  confirm  the 
accounts  given  of  it  by  other  travellers,  and  to  add 
a  few  particulars  which  may  ferve  to  throw  more 
light  upon  them.  Immediately  after  the  death  of 
the  hufband,  the  widow  rubs  her  whole  body  over, 
as  far  as  the  girdle,  with  a  kind  of  Indian  faffroii 
called  Magnet.  This  faffron  is  a  fymbol  of  fire, 
which  the  Indians  honour  as  a  deity.  The  widow 
then  goes  about  through  the  ftreets,  and  with  the 
greateft  politenefs  takes  leave  of  all  thofe  whom  me 
meets.  Three  days  after,  a  round  or  a  fquare  hole 
is  dug  in  the  open  fields,  which  is  rilled  with  a  large 
quantity  of  dry  wood  and  cow- dung  placed  above 
each  other.  1  he  latter  is  dedicated  to  the  goddefs 
Lakjhmi,  who  reprefents  the  earth  under  the  fym- 

Cana,  an  Armenian,  who  mud  have  gone  to  India  before  the 
fixth  century,  and  have  there  diffufcd  the  do&rfne*  of  Chriib'anity 
among  his  own  followers.  In  the  year  822  two  Neftorian  priefts 
from  Syria,  called  Mar  Sapor  and  Mar  Parges,  went  from  Biby--- 
Ion  to  India,  and  landed  at  Coulan.  The  Indian  princes  granted 
extenfive  privileges  to  the  Chrilb'ans  of  Mar  Tnoma-,  and  to  the 
two  priefts  from  Babylon,  by  which  they  were  raifed  above  the 
Nairs,  or  Malabar  nobility.  Thefe  privileges  were  engraven  on 
plates  of  copper,  and  it  is  believed  were  not  long  ago  extant  fome- 
vvhere  in  India.  The  archbifhop  of  Goa,  Alexis  de  Menezes, 
a  delpotic  enthufiaft,  endeavoured,  in  1599,  in  a  fynod  at  Diam- 
per,  to  unite  the  Nellorian  Chriftians  with  the  Romifh  church, 
and  burnt  all  their  books  and  papers;  but  they  ttili  exilt  as  a  d:f- 
tinft  feft.  See  La  Crozes  Vieio  of  the  State  of  the  Church  in  In- 
dia. The  German  tranflation  is  fuller  than  the  French  original, 
becaufe  the  author  fupplied  the  tranflator  with  a  great  many  im- 
portant improvements  and  additions.     F. 
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bol  of  a  cow.  Some  alfo  pour  coco-nut  oil  over 
the  funeral  pile,  in  order  that  it  may  be  fooner 
confumed  by  the  flames.  When  every  thing  is 
completely  ready,  the  widow  proceeds  from  her 
habitation,  clothed  in  white,  crowned  with  flow- 
ers, and  ornamented  with  all  her  trinkets  and 
jewels.  She  is  accompanied  by  a  numerous  train 
of  women  and  her  neareft  relations,  who,  as  I  have 
been  allured,  give  her  opium,  and  certain  kinds  of 
acids,  by  which  fhe  is  ftupified  and  prepared  for 
contempt  of  death.  As  foon  as  fhe  approaches  the 
burning  pile,  before  which  a  carpet  is  fufpended, 
fhe  throws  fome  butter  and  Magnel,  or  Indian  faf- 
fron,  into  the  fire  ;  but  over  the  carpet,  which  it  is 
unlawful  for  her  to  touch.  This  is  a  libation  or  of- 
fering which  fhe  brings  to  the  fire  as  a  divinity.  She 
then  retires  to  the  diftance  of  about  forty  fleps  from 
the  pile,  and  divides  her  trinkets  among  her  rela- 
tions and  acquaintances.  A  confufed  noife  is  heard 
of  drums,  fifes,  and  bafons  beat  upon  with  flicks  j 
the  hanging  is  removed  ;  the  widow  advances  with 
courage  and  coolnefs  towards  the  burning  pile, 
throws  herfelf  into  the  flames,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
is  converted  into  afhes.  According  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Brahmans,  her  foul  paffes  immediately  into 
the  glory  of  Vijhnu  and  Shiva ,  and  her  name  is  pre- 
ferved,  to  the  latefl  ages,  in  the  annals  of  her  coun- 
try *. 

We  are  told  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  the  nine- 
teenth book  of  his  hiftory,  that  there  was  once 
a  time  when  the  Indian  women  were  accuflomed  to 
4efert  their  hufbands  in  the  moft  capricious  manner, 

*  Some  curious  particulars  refpedting  this  practice  may  be  feen 
in  a  paper  on  the  duties  of  a  faithful  Hindu  widow,  by  Henry 
Colebroke,  Efq.  in  the  4th  vol.  of  Differtations  and  MJcAlaneous. 
Pieces  relating  lo  the  Hifiory,  Antiquities^  &c,  of  AJiay  reprinted  for 
Vernor  and  Hood,  1798.     E.  jf. 
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and  when  they  would  not  hefitate  to  difpatch  them 
by  poifon.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  to  put  a  flop 
to  thefe  practices,  a  law  was  introduced  that  widows 
ihould  burn  themfelves  along  with  the  bodies  of  their 
hufbands.  Plutarch,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that 
they  did  fo  as  a  proof  of  their  purity  of  conduct  and 
conjugal  fidelity.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  origin  of  this  fmgular  cuftom  is  to  be 
fought  for  in  principles  of  religion  and  policy. 
When  a  woman  is  fully  convinced  that  the  death 
of  her  hufband  mud  occafion  her  own  at  the  fame 
time,  fhe  will  be  more  anxious  for  his  prefervation. 
A  woman  who  has  children,  or  who  is  under  certain 
other  circumftances,  is  not  permitted  to  burn  her- 
felf ;  and  this  is  a  fign  that  me  loved  her  hufband, 
and  that  fhe  may  ftill  enjoy  the'fociety  of  the  male 
fex.  Widows  who  refufe  to  die  with  their  huf- 
bands are  confidered  afterwards  as  difgraced,  and 
muft  devote  themfelves,  as  public  proftitutes,  to  the 
fervice  of  fome  deity  who  favours  proftitution.  Such 
for  example  is  the  goddefs  Bhavani,  or  the  Venus 
of  the  Indians.  All  Indian  widows,  however,  da 
not  burn  themfelves  with  the  bodies  of  their  huf- 
bands, but  thole  only  who  belong  to  the  cafl  of 
KJhetria  and  Rajahputra.  Thefe  are  the  carls  of 
royal  perfonages  and  warriors,  who  have  mod  to 
fear  from  the  infidelity  of  their  wives.  When  a 
king,  therefore,  dies  in  India,  all  his  wives  and  con- 
cubines muft  mount  the  funeral  pile,  in  order  to 
fhew  that  they  had  no  hand  in  his  death.  There 
are,  neverthelefs,  widows  belonging  to  the  cafl  of  the 
Vaifhya  or  farmers,  who  alfo  bum  themfelves  in  the 
like  manner. 

From  Pondamala, that  is,  Mont  Grand,\  proceeded 
to  Covalatn,  where  I  had  the  pleafure  of  converting 
with  Father  John  Maria  a  Santo  Thoma,  upon  dif- 
ferent philological  fubjects.     To  this  learned  man, 

who 
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who  had  refided  twenty-five  years  in  India,  I  am 
indebted  for  various  corrections  in  different  parts  of 
my  journal,  which  1  employed  as  my  guide  in  the 
prefent  work.    Gladly  would  I  have  remained  fome 
time  longer  with  this  worthy  man ;  but,  to  my  great 
regret,  1  was  obliged  to  leave  him  after  a  ftay  of  four- 
teen days.     I  now  purfued  my  way  back  to  Pudu- 
ceri,  but  by  a  different  route,  in  order  that  I  might 
fee  the  feven  pagodas  which  are  fituated  on  the  fea- 
coafl  between  Covalam  and  Sadras.  But  how  (hall  I 
defcribe  this  maftxr- piece  of  ancient  Indian  architec- 
ture ?  It  confilts  of  feven  temples,  cut  out  by  art  in 
a  rock  of  the  harden:  (tone,  in  a  mountain  covered 
with  trees.  Never  in  my  life  did  1  behold  a  work  of 
the  like  kind.    The  entrance  fronts  the  fea,  from 
which  it  is  not  far  diftant,  and  confifts  of  a  paffage 
cut  out  in  the  folid  rock,  forming  part* of  the  fummit 
of  the  mountain.   The  fides  of  this  paffage,  which  is 
about  twenty  Roman  palms  in  breadth,  and  fifteen 
in  height,  is  covered  with  the  figures  of  different 
facred  animals  cut  out,  of  their  natural  fize.    Here 
I  faw  the  elephant  of  Rama  and  Gannejha  ;  the  tor- 
toife  of  Vijhnu  ;  the  ape  of  Rama  ;  the  wild  fow,  into 
which   Vijhnu  metamorphofed  himfelf ;  the  cow  of 
the  goddefs  Parvadi  and  LakJJjmi ;  the  fifh,  as  a  fym- 
bol  of  water  ;  the  fnake,  as  the  fymbol  of  life  and 
death  ;  and  other  animals,  the  names  of  which  1  do 
not  at  prefent  remember  *.     The  external  appear- 
ance of  the  walls  of  this  temple,  which  were  totally 
black,  clearly  (hews  that  it  is  no  modern  work,  and 
that  feveral  centuries  muff  have  been  neceffary,  in 
fuch  a  pure,  ferene,  dry  and  mild  climate  as  that  of 
India,  to  cover  the  furface  of  them,  as  well  as  the 
fculptured  figures,  with  a  black  cruft.    Having  got 

*  See  a  full  account  of  thefe  fculptures  and  ruins  by  William 
Chambers,  Efq.  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  AJiatk  Refcarchcst  re- 
printed for  Vernor  and  Hood,  1798.     E.  f* 
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to  the  end  of  the  above-mentioned  paffage,  you  ar- 
rive at  a  fmall  round  place  in  the  fame  rock,  where 
)4m  obferve  on  the  left  a  few  (lone  fteps,  and  on 
the  right  two  paflages  hewn  out  alfo  in  the  rock, 
each  of  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  feven  palms  in 
breadth  and  twelve  in  height.  Thefe  fteps  and 
paflages  condu&  to  the  temple  itfelf,  which  confifts  of 
large  vaulted  apartments  or  grottos,  feparated  from 
each  other  by  walls  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock,  but  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  you  can  go  from  the  one  into  the 
other.  The  largefl  are  below,  and  the  fmaller  above. 
They  are  all  cut  out  in  the  rock,  and  are  fup- 
ported  by  pillars  of  the  fame.  Around  the  walls 
ftand  a  great  number  of  very  large  ftatues,  repre- 
fenting  heathen  deities,  formed  of  (lone  maifes, 
which  have  been  alfo  cut  from  the  rock.  Among 
thefe  I  obferved,  of  ColofTal  fize,  the  gods  Brahma, 
Vijhnu,  Shtoa,  Rama,  Krifhna,  Devendra,  Karti- 
guit&f  and  Garmc.Jha ;  alfo  the  goddefles  Parvadi, 
Sarafvadi,  and  Lakjhmi;  and  the  various  figures  into 
which  Vifhnu  transformed  himlelf  while  he  remained 
on  earth.  When  I  vifited  this  place,  I  was  attend- 
ed by  five  Brahmans,  who  all  fpoke  Portuguefe,  and 
gave  me  an  explanation  of  every  thing  I  faw.  The 
information  I  received  from  them  I  immediately 
wrote  down,  and  paid  them  five  rupees  for  their 
trouble.  In  the  feventh  and  tenth  chapter  of  the 
fecond  book  I  fhall  give  a  farther  account  of  this 
temple  *.  At 

*  The  oldtft  pagodas  in  India,  and  a  great  many  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  temples,  are  cut  out  in  the  folid  rock.  This  mode  of 
architecture,  peculiar  to  the  oldeft  nations,  was  derived  from  the 
nature  of  their  own  dwellings.  It  is  probable  that  the  firft  men 
lived  in  mountainous  diftricl?,  and  that  holes  or  cavities  in  the 
earth,  partly  natural  and  partly  formed  by  art,  were  their  earlitit 
habitations.  The  Troglodytes,  that  is,  the  inhabiters  of  hole=,  dug 
out  places  of  the  like  kind  for  performing  their  religions  wor- 
kup.   At  later  periods  they  ventured  to  quit  the  mountains  to 
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At  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  not  far  from 
the  above-mentioned  temple,  is  a  facred  pond,  in 
which,  fince  the  earlieil  ages,  all  thofewho  vifit  the 
temple  have  been  accufiomed  to  warn  themfelves. 
Near  it  ftands  a  tree,  with  a  thick  mady  top,  which 
is  furrounded  by  a  low  (lone  wall.  The  internal 
fpace  is  filled  with  earth,  which  is  well  watered  ; 
and  by  thefe  means  the  tree  is  fupplied  with  nourifh- 
ment.  In  the  Tamulic  language  it  is  called  Arafu; 
m  that  of  Malabar,  Arayal  or  Arajhu  ;  and  in  cor- 
rupted Portuguefe,  Pimpolu.  If  the  bark  of  this  tree 
be  bruifed,  it  yields  a  juice  which  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  fchirrous  tumours  in  the  liver  and  dif- 
eafes  of  the  fpleen.  This  juice  taken  inwardly,  to  the 
quantity  of  two  ounces,  ftops  fpitting  of  blood ;  and, 
ufed  as  an  ointment,  it  cures  the  itch.  The  dried 
fruit  of  the  tree  pulverifed,  and  taken  in  water  for 
fourteen  days,  removes  afthmatic  complaints  ;  and  it 
is  faid  alfo  that  it  promotes  fruitfulnefs  in  women. 
This  Arafnu  tree  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
Indians,  chiefly  becaufe  it  reprefents  the  deities 
Brahma^  Vijhnu,  and  Shiva ,  who  are  fuppofed  to  re- 
fide  in  it.  On  this  account  a  white  cloth,  intended 
as  a  reprefentation  of  the  robe  or  covering  of  thefe 
deities,  is  fufpended  round  its  trunk  on  certain  days 
of  folemnity. 

On  the  16th  of  October  1776  I  proceeded  from 
Mailapuri  to  Sadras,  where  1  pafled  the  night.  The 
weather  at  that  time  was  more  tempeftuous  than  I  had 


rtfide  on  low  hills  and  plains ;  and,  that  they  might  not  fuffer  from 
inundations,  to  build  houfes  and  towns  on  artificial  eminences,  and 
to  dig  canals  and  ditches  in  order  to  procure  earth  for  making 
thefe  artificial  mounts.  In  places  deftitute  of  ftones  they  built 
habitations  of  brick  dried  in  the  fun,  which  they  cemented  toge- 
ther by  means  of  lime,  bitumen,  and  other  fubilances.  It  was  not 
till  periods  much  later  that  burnt  bricks  and  cut  ftone  began  to 
Lecmployed  for  building  temples  and  palaces.    F, 
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ever  feen  it  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel ;  becaufe, 
as  I  have  already  obferved,  the  winter  commences 
there  about  the  20th  of  October.  The  rain  then 
pours  down  in  torrents  ;  the  rivers  and  dreams 
precipitate  themfelves  from  the  Gauts  with  pro- 
digious noife,  inundate  the  highways,  and  fwell 
up  to  fuch  a  degree  that  they  overflow  their  banks, 
fweep  away  houfes,  trees,  men  and  animals,  and 
carry  them  along  with  them  into  the  fea.  This 
was  exactly  the  cafe  on  the  17th  of  October,  in 
the  morning,  when  1  arrived  at  the  river  Paler 
or  Palarru,  which  discharges  itfelf  into  the  fea 
on  the  fouth  of  Madras.  It  was  nearly  half  a  mile 
in  breadth,  and  flowed  along  with  the  utmoft  vio- 
lence and  impetuofity.  All  the  travellers  from  Sa- 
dras  were  obliged  to  flop  here,  becaufe  there  were 
no  boats  to  carry  them  over  •,  and  even  if  there  had. 
been  any,  it  was  much  to  be  apprehended  that  they 
would  be  driven  out  to  fea  by  the  force  of  the 
ftream.  Befides  others,  there  was  an  Englifh  gen- 
tleman from  Madras  who  intended  to  go  to  Gu- 
delur ;  but  when  he  faw  the  great  number  of  peo- 
ple flopped  by  the  river,  and  how  dangerous  it 
would  be  to  attempt  to  pals  it,  he  caufed  himfelf  to 
be  immediately  carried  back  in  his  palanquin  to 
Sadras.  I  was  extremely  curious  to  fee  how  the 
Indians  would  proceed  in  order  to  get  over.  There 
were  about  a  hundred  of  us  who  all  wifhed  to  crofs 
the  river  ;  and  I  thought  that  if  others  effected  a  paf- 
fage  I  might  do  the  fame.  The  Indians  pulled  off 
all  their  clothes,  kneeled  down  on  the  fand,  and 
raifed  their  eyes  and  hands  towards  heaven.  Under 
fuch  circumflances  mankind  are  taught  to  reverence 
the  Supreme  Being';  for,  in  cafes  of  life  or  death,  even 
an  atheift  or  majerialift  can  hardly  remain  indiffe- 
rent.    After  offering  up  a  prayer,  fome  of  the  belt 
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fwimmers  threw  tliemfelves  into  the  dream,  while 
the  remaining  part  of  the  company  itood  gazing 
with  anxious  expectation  to  fee  whether  they  would 
fucceed  in  getting  over.  In  lefs  than  half  an  hour 
thefe  intrepid  fwimmers  had  reached  the  oppofite 
fhore.  When  my  Coolie^  faw  this,  they  dripped  in 
the  like  manner,  and  having  fought  out  two  pieces 
of  wood,  bound  them  fad  together,  and  putting  my 
Dooly  upon  them,  pufhed  it  into  the  water.  They 
then  defired  me  to  place  myfelf  in  the  Dooly ;  to 
draw  up  my  feet,  and  to  hold  fad  with  both  my 
hands.  I  was  fo  terrified  at  this  propofal,  that  my 
heart  began  to  palpitate.  They,  however,  repeated 
it ;  and  as  I  clearly  faw  that  it  would  be  impoffible 
to  get  over  in  any  other  manner,  I  promifed  my 
Coolies  a  rupee ;  contracted  myfelf  in  my  iPooly  as 
much  as  I  could  ;  held  fad  by  the  pole,  and,  rather 
dead  than  alive,  fat  as  it  were  in  the  water,  which 
every  now  and  then  forced  itfelf  in  around  me.  The 
Coolies  began  to  fwim,  and  from  time  to  time  gave 
the  Dooly  a  fmart  pufh,  in  order  that  it  might  ad- 
vance alfo  :  Four  of  them  fwam  on  the  right  fide, 
and  four  on  the  left ;  all  taking  care  that  it  mould 
not  deviate  from  its  proper  direction.  When  we 
reached  the  middle  of  the  river,  where  the  force  and 
velocity  of  the  dream  were  greateft,  they  began  all 
together  to  pufh  and  exert  themfelves,  bawling  out 
as  loud  as  they  could.  My  Dooly  now  feemed  to 
dance  with  me  on  the  waves,  which  toffed  us  up 
and  down  j  but  by  inceflant  labour  and  exertion 
I  was  pufhed  to  the  more  without  any  misfortune. 
I  then  gave  my  Coolies  the  rupee  I  had  promifed 
them  ;  changed  my  clothes,  and  continued  my  jour- 
ney to  Puduceri  *.  T  f      d 

*  All  rivers  which  have  their  fources  in  high  mountainous  dif- 
iri&s  generally  flow  with  great  impetuofity  after  heavy  rains,  fo 

that 
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I  found  there  Father  Medardus,  a  Capuchin  mif- 
fionary  from  Madrafpatnam,  who  intended  to  pro- 
ceed to  Surat  in  the  Portuguefe  veflel  the  captain 
of  which  had  promifed  to  give  me  a  paffage.  I  was 
extremely  happy  to  have  fuch  a  worthy  man  for  the 
companion  of  my  voyage ;  but  unfortunately  my  joy 
was  foon  embittered  by  a  very  melancholy  accident. 
The  fhip  Nojfa  Senhora  de  Luz  was  to  fail  on  the 
2 2d  of  October  ;  for  this  is  the  fixed  time  when  all 
veflels  leave  Ptiduceri,  becaufe  if  they  remain  they 
muff  be  expofed  to  the  attack  of  moft  tremendous 
florms,  as  the  winter  then  fets  in  on  the  coafl  of 
Coromandel.  In  order  that  our  departure  might 
not  be  delayed,  we  got  every  thing  ready  to  go  on 
board  on  the  21ft,  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  very 
hollow  fea.  In  that  neighbourhood  the  waves  are 
fometimes  fo  furious  that  they  tear  up  trees  on  the 
more,  and  hurry  them  along  with  them  into  the 
harbour  of  Puduceri :  we  employed  therefore  bjhU 
Jinga  to  convey  us  to  the  fhip.  Befides  fuch  articles 
as  were  necelfary  for  my  voyage,  I  carried  with  me 
a  fmall  packet  containing  two  thoufand  fcudi  fent 
from  Rome  for  the  miflionary  eftablifhment  on  the 
coaft  of  Malabar,  and  which  was  entrufled  to  my 
care.  When  Father  Medardus,  who  was  fond  of 
a  joke,  faw  this  packet,  he  obferved  that  I  had  done 
a  very  imprudent  thing  in  taking  it  with  me,  as  the 
Capuchins  generally  experienced  fome  misfortune 
when  they  carried  money  with  them.  "  And  as  that 
is  the  cafe,"  faid  he,  "  I  would  rather  difpenfe  with 
your  company  and  purfue  my  voyage  alone."  We 
rallied  each  other  on  this  fubject,  and  got. on  board 
about  five  in  the  afternoon.  The  crew,  who  feemed 

that  it  is  fometimes  dangerous,  if  not  impoffible,  to  crofs  them. 
Various  initances  of  the  truth  of  this  observation  may  be  found  in 
Vaillant's  Travels  into  the  interior  Parts  of  Africa.     F. 
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to  be  expert  feanrn,  avoided  with  great  dexterity 
the  firft  wave  that  dafhed  itfelf  againft  the  malt  :  but 
the  fea  raged  with  the  utmoft  fury  ;  and  as  thefe 
people  were  obliged  to  row  in  an  oppofite  direction, 
their  ftrength  was  foon  exhaufted.  We,  however, 
got  over  the  fecond  billow,  after  great  labour  and 
exertion  ;  but  the  third  and  mod  dangerous  beat 
with  fuch  impetuofity  againft  our  flrilinga,  that  it 
was  thrown  on  its  end,  and  Hood  almoft  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction.  Juft  as  this  happened  we  were 
all  in  the  forepart  of  the  vefTel.  Every  thing  in  the 
Jhilinga,  therefore,  rolled  over  us ;  the  waves  forced 
themfelves  into  it,  and  we  were  furrounded  by  chefts, 
calks,  and  bales  all  in  confufion,  fo  that  we  could 
not  ftir.  As  if  (truck  by  lightning  we  flood  pale 
and  motionlefs,  flaring  at  each  other,  without  be- 
ing able  to  utter  a  fingle  word.  Our  rowers,  who 
had  been  thrown  into  the  fea,  clung  to  their  oars, 
or  endeavoured  by  fwimming  to  overcome  the 
waves,  while  we  almoft  gave  ourfelves  up  as  loft. 
The  third  wave  at  length  difappeared  ;  our  Jloilinga 
again  recovered  its  proper  pofition  ;  our  rowers  got 
back  to  their  places ;  and  being  all  gradually  freed 
from  our  terror,  we  returned  thanks  to  God  for  hav- 
ing refcued  us  from  the  jaws  of  death.  This  dread- 
ful accident,  however,  had  made  fuch  an  impreflion 
upon  me,  that  1  was  feized  with  a  violent  fever, 
which  lafted  ten  days  ;  and  for  fome  time  after  I 
could  never  hear  people  relate  any  danger  of  the 
like  kind  without  being  ready  to  faint.  I  his  weak- 
nefs  continued  almoft  three  years ;  and  I  was  not 
able  to  get  rid  of  it  but  by  ufing  bark  and  the  cold 
bath.  The  worthy  Father  Medardus  died  fome 
months  after  this  event  at  Surat.  So  dear  did  my 
mimonary  expedition  coft  me  !  I  had  wandered  all 
over  Italy,  Portugal,  England  and  France,  and  tra- 
velled more  than  a  thoufand  leagues  by  water  before 

1  arrived 
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I  arrived  on  the  coafl  of  Malabar.  On  the  23d  of 
October,  early  in  the  morning,  we  left  the  road  of 
Puduceri  ;  and  after  palling  the  ifland  of  Ceylon, 
and  doubling  Cape  Comari,  came  to  anchor  on  the 
14th  of  November  at  Cochin,  on  the  Malabar  coaft, 
which  Providence  had  afligned  me  as  the  theatre  of 
my  miflionary  labours. 


H  3  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

Topographical  Defcription  of  Malabar. 

J.N  defcribing  Malabar  I  can  fpeak  from  expe- 
rience and  without  trufting  to  the  information  of 
others,  as  in  the  courfe  of  my  travels  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  being  better  acquainted  with  that 
country  than  with  my  own.  The  bufmefs  of  my 
mimon ;  temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual  concerns ; 
vifits  of  ftate,  which,  on  account  of  the  affairs  of 
Chriftianity,  I  was  obliged  to  pay  to  kings  and 
their  minifters ;  the  vifitation  of  churches  ;  con- 
tinual intercourfe  with  Pagans  and  Chriftians  ;  jour- 
neys into  the  interior  diitri&s ;  the  fettling  of  dif- 
putes  which  it  was  my  duty  to  terminate;  epifto- 
latory  correfpondence  with  the  inhabitants,  and 
many  unlucky  accidents  which  occurred  to  me, 
have  all  contributed  to  enable  me  to  give  an  accu- 
rate, clear,  and  full  account  of  this  part  of  India. 

The  original  and  proper  Indian  name  of  Mala- 
bar is  Malayalam.  Mala  figniries  a  mountain,  Alam 
a  habitation,  diftrid:  or  country.  Malay  alam, 
therefore,  fignifies  the  mountainous  land,  which 
indeed  Malabar  really  is ;  for,  except  towards  the 
weft,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  fea,  it  is  every 
where  furrounded  by  high  mountains :  Malanada 
and  Malangara  have  the  fame  fignification ;  and 
from  the  latter  has  been  formed,  by  various  con- 
torfions,  the  word  Malabar.  The  opinion  of  Father 
Raulin,  who  contends  that  Malabar  is  of  Arabic 
extraction,  being  compounded  of  Mala  and  Barr, 
has  no  foundation  whatever.  The  old  Samfcred 
name  of  this  country  is  Kprulara,   the  kingdom  of 

Kerula. 
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Kerula.  I  fhall  have  occafion  hereafter  to  offer  fome 
conjectures  refpecung  this  appellation.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Malabar '  call  themfelves  Malayalefe,  and 
not  Maleatefe  ;  as  Sonnerat  fays,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Gauts,  a  kind  of  people  who  have  little  inter- 
courfe  with  thofe  who  refide  in  the  towns,  are  called 
Malays,  that  is,  inhabitants  of  the  mountains. 

This  kingdom  commences  in  the  fouth  at  Tovala, 
a  caftle  fituated  on  Cape  Comari,  towards  the  eaft , 
in  latitude  8°  6',  and  borders  on  the  kingdom  of 
Madura,  as  well  as  the  coaft  of  Pefcaria.  On  the 
weft  it  is  bounded  by  the  fea,  and  on  the  eaft  by 
the  Gauts,  the  latter  of  which  feparate  it  from  Ma- 
dura and  Maifiur.  Towards  the  north  it  borders 
on  Canara  and  the  mountain  77//,  which,  according 
to  J.  Hamilton  Moore,  lies  in  1 1°  5'  north  latitude, 
and  j $°  eaft  longitude.  According  to  the  fame 
author,  Cochin  lies  in  the  latitude  of  io°  and  the 
longitude  of  750  52' ;  Calicut  in  the  latitude  of  1 1° 
21';  and  Cape  Comari  in  the  latitude  of  y°  $$', 
and  the  longitude  of  770  20'.  From  the  Gauts  to 
the  fea,  that  is  from  eaft  to  weft,  this  country  is 
fometimes  thirty,  forty,  thirty-five,  or  twenty  leagues 
in  breadth,  •  according  as  thefe  mountains  extend 
themfelves  more  or  lefs  into  the  interior  parts.  Its 
whole  length  amounts  to  more  than  1 20  leagues.  It 
is  interfected  by  a  great  many  rivers,  which,  falling 
down  from  thefe  mountains,  purfue  their  winding 
courfes  in  different  directions,  and  at  laft  proceed 
weitwards  towards  the  fea.  The  moft  remarkable 
of  thefe  rivers  are :  the  Cariapatnam,  the  Coleci,  the 
Valavaky,  and  the  Modelapojha,  which  run  paft  At- 
ting.?,  Ceringa,  and  Angenga ;  alfo  the  Parti,  which 
flows  paft  Cbidacolam,  Paru  and  Mainada,  and,  unit- 
ing itfelf  with  feveral  other  rivers,  forms,  from  Cochin 
to  Codungalur,  towards  the  north,  a  kind  of  ftagnant 
lake  j  fo  that  people  can  travel  through  the  greater 
H  4  part 
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pari  of  Malabar  by  water.  The  rivers  of  lefs  note 
are:  the  Taypur  and  Porotta  ;  the  Feira  d'Alva,  which 
in  its  courfe  wafhes  Ma/ealur,  Cog?wr,  Ciovare,  Va- 
rapo/e,  Angle at  ma  I  and  Cochin;  t  e  Alangata^  which 
after  running  paft  Alangata,  Ccnotta  and  Codungalur, 
difcharges  itfelf  into  the  fea  at  Aycotta  ;  alfo  the  Cet- 
ti/va,  the  Paniani,  the  Calicut ,  the  Mahe,  the  Ba- 
liapatnam,  and  feveral  others,  which  extend  a  great 
way  into  the  country,  and  form  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude of  fmall  iflands.  As  this  country,  befides 
being  interfered  by  fo  many  rivers,  is  furrounded 
alfo  by  the  fea  and  by  mountains,  not  only  is  its 
interior  trade  much  promoted,  becaufe  merchan- 
dife  can  be  tranfported  in  boats  and  other  vellels 
from  the  moft  remote  diftricts  to  all  the  towns  and 
places  of  trade  on  the  fea  coaft.  but  it  is  almofl  im- 
pregnable, becaufe  the  marching  of  troops  would  be 
rendered  extremely  difficult,  and  be  much  retarded 
by  having  fo  mar.y  llreams  to  crofs  ;  becaufe  caval- 
ry could  fcarcely  any  where  a£t  in  a  land  fo  inter- 
fered ;  and  becaufe  a  hoftile  army,  if  its  comman- 
der were  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  interior  parts,  would  every  moment  have  to  ap- 
prehend an  attack  from  the  inhabitants.  Thel'e  are 
the  true  reafons  why  this  country  has  never  yet 
been  fubjecred  to  a  foreign  power.  The  Greeks, 
Tatars,  Moguls  and  Arabs,  who  penetrated  hither, 
were  merely  merchants ;  and  the  original  Malabar 
fovereigns  (till  retain  peaceful  poffenion  of  this 
kingdom,  which  they  have  enjoyed  for  three  thou- 
fnnd  years.  Tippoo  Sultan  once  attempted  to  fub- 
due  it ;  but  his  troops  were  beat,  and  again  driven 
from  the  country*.     It  is  here,  therefore,  that  the 

original 

*  It  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  many  petty 
princes  on  the  Malabar  coail  have  maintained  their  indepen- 
dence, notwithstanding  the  great  revolutions  by  which  the  whole 

face 
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original  manners,  cuftoms,  laws,  arts  and  fciences 
of  the  Indians  mud  be  ftudied  ;  for  if  not  quite  free 
from  mixture,  they  have  at  any  rate  been  preferved 
much  purer  than  in  any  other  of  the  provinces  or 
countries  of  India.  Befides,  it  is  highly  worthy  of 
notice  on  account  of  the  trade  which  it  formerly 
carried  on  with  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  the 
Komans,  the  Perfians  and  the  Armenians,  and  of 
its  giving  birth  to  the  Chriflians  of  St.  Thomas, 
who  exilted  here  in  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  Church. 
In  the  laft  place,  it  deferves  to  be  better  known,  be- 
caufe  the  Portuguefe  carried  on  war  for  a  long  time 
with  one  of  the  kings  of  Calicut,  named  Samuri, 
who  makes  a  mining  figure  in  -the  hiltory  of  Perfia, 
and  becaufe  feveral  Chrillian  congregations  were 
founded  here  by  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

The  climate  of  Malabar  is  healthful,  warm,  and 
fomewhat  moift,  except  during  the  hot  months  of 
-April  and  May,  a  little  before  the  commencement 
of  the  rainy  feafon,  which  begins  on  the  15th  of 
June,  and  ends  about  the  20th  of  Auguft.  In  the 
two  former  months  the  atmoiphere  is  fo  much  ra- 
rified  by  the  violent  heat,  that  the  inhabitants 
would  be  in  danger  of  perifhing,  were  there  not  fuch 
a  number  of  rivers  in  the  country,  and  if,  at  the  pe- 
riods when  the  heat  has  attained  to  its  higheii  de- 
face of  India  has  been  changed,  and  though  each  fmgly  was 
not  fnfficiently  powerful  to  withitand  a  formidable  enemy,  and 
though  they  are  feldoni  in  fuch  a  Hate  of  friendship  with  each 
other  as  to  oppofe  with  united  forces  any  antagonitt  that  might 
attack  them  from  the  north  and  the  eaft.  The  author  explains 
this  phenomenon  very  properly.  The  conqueft  of  thefe  fmall 
Hates  is,  however,  poflible :  ill,  by  fomenting  quarrels  between 
the  princes,  and  then  efpoufing  the  caufe  of  one  of  the  parties  : 
2d,  by  eilablifhing  ftrong  polls  and  erecting  fortrefies  in  the 
defiles  of  the  mountains  and  places  where  the  rivers  are  ford- 
able:  3d,  by  employing  artillery  and  troops  acquainted  with  the 
European  discipline.  The  lalt  method  was  employed  by  Tippoo 
Saib,  io  order  to  reduce  fome  places  on  the  fea  coalt.     F. 

gree, 
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gree,  a  frefh  breeze  did  not  blow  from  the  ocean, 
by  which  the  air  is  purified  and  cooled — A  daily 
proof  that  Providence  has  difpenfed  to  all  countries 
and  all  nations  of  the  earth  a  certain  meafure  of 
inconveniences  and  enjoyments. 

Malabar  is  inhabited  not  only  by  Pagan  Indians, 
who  are  aborigines  there,  but  alfo  by  Mahometans, 
Chriftians  and  Jews.  The  Mahometans  and  Jews 
both  came  from  other  countries ;  but  the  Chriftians 
are  in  part  the  original  inhabitants  of  India. 

The  different  tribes  of  people  dill  exifting  in 
India  are : 

i .  The  original  Pagan  Indians.  They  live  in  a  flate 
of  oppreffion  from  foreigners,  and  form  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants. 

2.  The  Mahometan  Arabs.  Thefe  came  to  India 
■under  the  Caliph  Valid,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  the 
Hegira,  or  the  year  710  of  the  Chriltian  sera:  their 
defcendants  are  called  jlfguo.ns  or  Aghuans  ;  in  the 
Indian  language  Patans  :  they  are  a  brave  warlike 
people,  and  once  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the 
city  of  Delhi  *. 

3.  The 

*  The  Mahometan  Arabs,  who,  under  the  Cah'ph  Valid,  efla- 
blifhed  themfelves  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and  in  the  northern 
part  of  India,  are  at  prefent  commonly  called  Moors.  The 
FatcthS,  or,  as  they  are  otherwife  called,  -dfgans  or  Afguatis,  have 
nothing  in  common  with  thefe  Arabs  but  their  religion.  They 
are  a  branch  of  the  Albanians  from  Mount  Caucafus,  as  has  been 
already  remarked  by  Gcerber  and  Dr.  Reineggs,  or  Ehlich.  The 
Armenians  cannot  pronounce  the  letter  /  in  the  middle  of  a  word, 
and  therefore  they  call  the  Albans  or  Ahvans  /Ighivans.  Thefe 
aborigines  of  the  Caucafian  territories  were  known  to  the  an- 
cient writers,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ammianus  Marcellinup,  and  Dio. 
Gaffius.  According  to  the  laft-mentioned  author  they  extended 
themfelves  from  the  Tanais  (Don)  to  the  Ganges.  Thefe  people, 
who  had  thus  wandered  as  far  as  India,  were  fubdued  by  the 
Saracens,  and  converted  to  the  Mahometan  Religion  by  the 
fword,  but  they  afterwards  recovered  their  independence.  Some 
of  tkefe  Patan  chiefs  founded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi 

fmail 
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3.  The  Mappulians.  Thefe  are  the  descendants 
of  Arabian  merchants,  who,  in  the  eighth  century 
eftablifhed  themfelves  on  the  coafts  of  Malabar  and 
Coromandel,  and  married  native  Indians. 

4.  The  Tatars,  or  Tartars,  who  came  to  this 
country  in  1398,  with  the  conqueror  Timur  Bee. 
From  thefe  are  defcended  the  Mogul  emperors,  and 
in  general  all  the  Moguls  who  have  exilted  to  the 
preient  time  in  India. 

5.  The  Chrijlians.  Thefe  are  partly  the  defcen- 
dants of  thofe  original  inhabitants  of  the  land  who 
were  converted  to  the  Chriftian  faith  by  the 
apoftle  Thomas,  and  partly  other  Chriftians  who 
went  from  Mesopotamia  and  Chaldea  to  India,  and 
with  whom  the  whole  coaft  of  Malabar  is  at  prefent 
filled. 

6.  The  Ghaurs,  Gebcrs,  or  worfhippers  of  Fire, 
who,  being  expelled  from  Perfia,  emigrated  to 
India  about  the  year  63c  of  the  Chriftian  ssra, 
and  fettled  at  Surat,  Tatta,  Bombay,  and  other 
parts  of  Malabar. 

7.  The  Seiks.  Thefe  worfhip  the  only  true  God, 
and  acknowledge  as  their  chief  a  Patriarch  of  their 
own  nation,  who  has  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the 
city  of  Lahur  or  Laor. 

8.  The  Jews.  Thefe  people  came  to  India  from 
Perfia,  after  they  had  been  freed  from  their  fervitude 
by  Cyrus,  about  54.0  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift.  So  at  lead  we  are  told  by  a  tradition  of  the 
Jews  who  refide  at  Cochin  on  the  coaft  of  ^v-alabar. 
It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  they  belong  to 

fmall  principalities  ;  others  penetrated  into  the  Decan,  and  made 
themfelves  matters  of  fmall  provinces,  which  have  beta  fioce  taken 
from  r.hem  by  Nizam  Aly,  the  Marattas,  and  Tippo  •  Saib.  Even 
the  Rohlllas  are  a   race  ddcended  from   tl      iJ  See   £d- 

wardfA  Memoir  oj  a  Map  comprehending  the  countries  iei'Wten  the 
Bla:k  Sea  and  the  Cafpian.  London  1788,  p.  6.  and  M.  C. 
SgcctigePs  Xllgerh.  H'ift.  Tafchenbuch.     Berlin  1786.     F. 
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the  remainder  of  thofe  Jewifh  people  who  continued 
in  I'erfia  ;  who  were  consequently  feparated  from  the 
reft  of  the  tribes,  and  who,  after  the  downfall  of 
the  Perfian  empire,  about  500  years  before  Chrift, 
fled  to  India  *. 

9.  The 

Tliis  account  of  the  Jews  on  the  Malabar  coaft  is  partly  in- 
cnmplete,  and  partly  doubtful.  We  know  fomething  more  cer- 
tain rt.fpcc~t.mg  the  Jews  at  Cochin,  by  M.  Adrian  Moens,  go- 
vt- riTor  and  director  of  the  I>utch  Eaft  India  Company  on  that 
coaft,.  which  has  been  publifhed  in  Bufching's  Magazine,  vol.  xiv. 
p..  123 — 154.  The  Jews  on  the  Malabar  coaft  are  diftinguifhed 
into  two  kinds,  white  and  black.  The  former,  in  their  fyna- 
gogue  near  Cochin,  have  two  oblong  fquare  plates  of  copper, 
containing  old  Malabar  writing  in  lines  that  run  acrofs  them, 
a«d  in  a  mixed  diakcl;  of  the  Malabar,  Tamulic,  and  Tulengic 
languages.  The  fubjeft  of  this  writing  is  a  charter  granted  to 
Ifup  liabbaan  at  Cranganor,  by  Eraivi  Wanmara  emperor  of 
Mafabar,  in  the  year  from  Kalyogam  3481  (that  is  426  after 
the-  birth  of  Chrift),  and  in  the  thirty-fixth  year  of  his  rtign, 
m  virtue  of  which  he  confirmed  to  Ifup  Rabbaan  (Jofeph  Rabbi) 
the  fame  privileges  as  had  been  before  enjoyed  by  the  petty  Ma- 
labarviceroys.  "  He  and  the  feventy-two  families  (related  pro- 
fcably  to  each  other)  were  to  enjoy  them  as  long  as  the  fun  fhould 
illuminate  the  earth  ;  but  all  other  Jews  and  their  defcendants 
were  to  be  obedient  to  his  commands,  and  to  thofe  of  his  fuccef- 
fbvs." — fn  a  Portugoefe  book,  Notijias  dos  Judeos  de  Coch'imt 
printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1681,  it  is  faid:  In  the  year  of  the 
world  4130,  according  to  the  Jewifh  mode  of  computation  (that 
is  369  years  after  the  biith  of  Chrift),.  feventy  or  eighty  thou* 
fend  Jews  were  landed  from  the  kingdom  of  Majorca  on  the  coaft 
©f  Malabar.  Now,  as  the  Balearic  iflands  were  fubdued  by  the 
Vandals  exactly  in  the  year  425  after  the  birth  of  Chrift,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Jews  who  were  fettled  there  removed  to  Jerufalem 
and  Egypt ;  and  being  fupported  by  their  Jewifh  brethren,  were 
conveyed  thence  by  lea  to  India,  in  the  year  426  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  aera.  Their  number,  however,  may  perhaps  not  have  been  fo 
great.  Thefe  Jews  tftablifhed  themfelves  in  Cranganor  and  the 
neighbouring  diftri&s,  and  founded  a  fmall  kingdom.  They  pur- 
chafed  flaves,  particularly  black  ones,  and  converted  them,  as  well 
•is-  fcveral  more  of  the  natives,  to  their  religion.  Thefe  new  con- 
verts gave  rife  to  the  black  Jews,  who  wifhed  to  enjoy  the  fame 
privileges  as  the  white,  and  to  unite  themfelves  with  them  by 
intermarriages.   As  their  claims  were  not  allowed,  they  difowned 

the 
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9.  The  Portuguefe.  They  went  to  India  in  the 
year  1498,  under  the  reign  of  the  Mogul  emperor 
Akbar,  and  are  it  ill  in  poueilion  of  Goa,  and  fome 
fnaaii  places  belonging  to  it, 

10.  The  Dutch.  In  1603  they  eftablifhed  them- 
felves  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  and  about  the  year 
1 658  began  gradually  to  make  themfeives  malrer- 
of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements. 

1 1 .  The  Englijh.  They  were  at  firfl:  merchants  ; 
but  became  warriors,  and  fubdued  the  kingdom  oi 
Bengal  *. 

Idolatry  is  the  oldefl:  and  molt  prevailing  reli- 
gion in  India  ;  but  toleration  is  granted  to  the  jews, 
Chriltians  and  Mahometans,  who  are  all  allowed  to 

the  authority  of  the  white  Jews  and  of  their  king ;  and  a  war 
was  the  conlequence,  in  which  the  latter  were  almolt  deitroyed. 
They  were,  however,  affilled  by  the  prince  of  the  country,  and 
the  black  Jews  were  again  reduced  to  obedience.  After  that  pe- 
riod the  black  and  white  Jews  had  diiliiidt  fynagogues,  and  lived 
apart  from  each  other.  Two  brothers  of  the  royal  race  ruled  in 
common  ;  but  they  afterwards  feparated.  and  the  native  prince* 
raifed  a  violent  perfecution  againlt  the  Jews.  They  weiefo  fetich 
oppreffed  by  the  Portuguefe  at  Crangunor,  that  they  were  obli- 
ged, in  156),  to  foltcit  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Cochin,  near 
which  city  they  ftill  refide.  The  ancient  royal  race,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  thofe  who  went  to  India  before  the  year  I3/!,  ar« 
totally  extinct.  The  white  Jews,  who  refide  near  Cochin  at  pre- 
fent,  went  to  India  at  later  periods,  from  Pulertme,  Perlia,  Con- 
stantinople, Bagdad  and  Egypt,  and  even  from  England,  Poland, 
Germany,  Spain  and  Holland.  The  black  lews  are  the  defeend- 
ants  of  the  ancient  race  above  mentioned.  Their  books  are  ac- 
cording to  the  Spanifh  ritual,  and  they  procure  them  horn  Affl- 
iterdam.  They  have  nine  fynagogues,  and  coniill  of  about  460 
families,  who  amount  perhaps  to  5C00  or  4000  perfons.    F. 

*  A  full  account  of  the  migration,  incursions,  wars,  revolu- 
tions, laws  and  manners  of  thofe  foreign  nations  who  elbibliihcd. 
themfeives  in  India,  may  be  feen  in  the  writings  of  Hyde,  T  exe'ra, 
Rmaudot,  Barros,  the  Abbe  Guyon,  RaynaL,  St.  Lvbfn,  AnquetU 
du  Perron.)  and  in  the  lives  of  Tamerlane  and  Tbamas  Kuli  Khan} 
alfo  in  the  Periian  books  Vakiat-Rabn,  MptUc-Keb»eU<T'drii  Akbar 
Nana,  and  Magir-Geban  Giiii,  which  are  to  be  found  partly  in 
the  library  at  Paris,  and  partly  in  that  oi  Mr.  Samuel  Guife.  A. 
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perform  public  worfliip  without  being  in  the  leafr. 
interrupted,  provided  they  do  not  interfere  with  the 
eftablifhed  religion  or  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try ;  the  former  of  which  is  Paganifm,  and  the  latter 
unlimited  monarchy.  The  Chriftians  of  St.  Thfcmas, 
who  are  confidered  as  noble,  make  a  part  of  the 
ftates ;  attain  to  public  offices  and  dignified  rank, 
and  form  among  themfelves  a  kind  of  Chriftian  re- 
public. The  king  now  on  the  throne  is  a  Pagan 
by  birth,  and  named  Rama  Varmer.  The  king  of 
Cochin  is  defcended  from  the  family  of  Perumpa- 
daftly  which  is  one  of  the  oldeft  in  Malabar.  The 
Englifh  are  in  pofieflion  of  the  town  of  Angenga, 
together  with  the  city  and  fortrefs  of  Talicera.  Co- 
chi?i  and  the  fortrefs  of  Collam  belong  to  the  Dutch; 
and  the  Danes  have  a  factory  at  Cdec'u  King  Sa- 
muri  reigns  at  Calicut  ;  and  the  city  of  Cananur, 
with  the  di Uriel  around  it,  is  under  the  dominion 
of  queen  Colatiri. 

After  this  general  view  I  fhall  proceed  to  a  de- 
fcription  of  particular  places  on  the  Malabar  coaft, 
and  begin  with  Cape  Comari ;  which,  according  to 
John  Hamilton  Moore,  lies  in  lat.  y°  55',  and  ac- 
cording to  agronomical  obfervations  made  on  board 
the  Calypfo  frigate,  in  which  I  returned  to  Europe, 
in  the  longitude  of  8o°. 

On  the  weftern  fide  of  Cape  Comari  lies  Covalamy 
the  Coin  or  Colias  of  the  ancients,  at  prefent  a  town 
of  very  little  importance.  Advancing  farther  into 
the  country,  you  arrive  at  Arampalli,  the  Arguro- 
polis  of  the  Greeks,  who  from  the  name  of  this  city 
called  the  bay  of  Manar  Sinus  Argaricm.  It  was 
formerly  in  high  repute  on  account  of  its  cotton 
fluffs,  which  were  partly  manufactured  on  the  fpot, 
and  partly  brought  thither  for  fale.  The  next  place 
is  Tovala,  a  fortrefs  belonging  to  the  king  of  Tra- 
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vancor.  Tt  protects  the  frontiers  of  the  country, 
and  the  king  maintains  in  it  a  ftrong  garrifon  to  pre- 
vent any  hoftile  incurfion  on  the  fide  of  Madura, 
whid^)egins  there,  and  extends  towards  the  north- 
eatt^BMalabar  ladies  of  rank  dare  not  go  to  To- 
vula,  for  the  natives  of  Malabar  believe  themfelves 
to  be  defcended  of  the  nobleft  families,  and  are  un- 
willing that  their  wives  and  daughters  mould  have 
any  intercourfe  with  the  female  inhabitants  of  Ma- 
dura, or  of  any  of  the  other  cities  on  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel.  Malefactors,  who  have  been  banifhed 
by  government,  are  carried  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Tova/a  ;  and  fuch  cafes  frequently  occur  on  the 
coaft  of  Malabar. 

We  next  come  to  Cape  C^nymuri,  or  Comari, 
lying  towards  the  weft,  where  there  is  a  fmall  har- 
bour, and  a  Chriftian  church  founded  by  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  which  ftands  upon  a  hill.  On  another  hill, 
a  few  miles  farther  up  the  country,  is  a  monaftery 
inhabited  by  Pagan  philofophers,  known  under  the 
name  of  Gymnofophiits,  or  Toqui  *. 

Following 

*  Thefe  philofophers  are  called  properly  Joqiii;  from  Joga, 
community  ;  under  which  name  is  underftcod  people  who  hive 
every  thing  in  common.  In  the  Samfcred  they  are  named  Ga- 
fuam't,  from  Go  a  cow,  and  Suami  a  lord  ;  consequently  lords  of 
the  cow :  for  they  are  accuftomed  to  befprinkle  and  paint  their 
bodies  with  dried  cow's  dung.  They  are  known  alfo  by  a  more 
ancient  Samfcred  name,  viz.  Samana  or  Shar.iantl,  that  is,  the 
Mild  ;  for  they  kill  no  animal,  cut  no  plants,  and  never  cat  filh, 
but  feed  merely  on  rice,  wild  herbs,  roots  and  fruit.  They  live 
together  in  company, under  a  common  chief  or  teacher,  who  in  the 
Samfcred  is  called  Guru.  As  true  gymnofophiits,  they  go  quite 
naked,  and  fleep  on  the  ground,  having  nothing  under  them  but 
mats  made  of  palm  leaves  interwoven  with  each  other.  They 
avoid  all  intercourfe  with  the  world ;  ftudy  philofophy,  theogony, 
botany  and  aftronomy,  and  have  written  a  great  many  treattles-on 
thefe  fciences  in  the  Indian  languages.  They  are  real  itoies,  and 
often  impofe  upon  themfelves  the  fevered  penances.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Cicero,   Plutarch,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and 
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Following  the  fea-coaft  we  then  find  the  cities  of 
Mannacudi  and  Ra'iahcollamangalam,  where  there 
are  flill  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated 
palace  of  the  family  of  the  prefent  king  of^ra- 
vancor,  who  was  born  in  the  latter.  Higl^h  up 
the  country  lies  the  town  of  Sujlrindram,  together 
with  a  celebrated  temple  of  the  god  Kamadeva. 
Farther  towards  the  welt  ftands  the  celebrated  city 
of  Cottate,  or  Cottaram  ;  the  Cottona,  or  Cottiara,  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  This  city,  a  con- 
fiderable  place  of  trade,  is  upwards  of  2000  years 
old  ;  and  is  much  frequented  by  merchants  from  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon,  the  provinces  of  Madura,  Marava, 
Tanjaur,  and  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  A  river, 
which  flows  through  the  middle  of  it,  divides  it  into 
two  parts.  It  contains  abundance  of  merchandife, 
and  is  inhabited  by  a  great  number  of  weavers, 
money-changers,  filver-fmiths,  jugglers,  comedians, 
quacks,  dancing-girls,  conjurers,  and  black  artilts. 

Farther  towards  the  north,  on  the  fea-coaft,  in  the 
longitude  of  8°,  lie  Pullatopo,  Cariapatnam^  Coleci, 
Curumpanay  Pat  nam  and  Valava/ey.  The  city  of 
Coleci  has  a  fmall  harbour,  where  the  Iargeft  mips  are 
fecured  from  the  ftormy  winds  under  the  protection 
of  fome  large  rocks.  This  harbour  is  the  geneial 
place  of  fhelter  reforted  to  by  all  the  fmall  veffels  on 
the  coafl  of  Malabar  ;  and  was  known  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, Romans,  Greeks  and  Perfians.  Beyond  thefe 
lie  Tiruvancdda,  or  Tiruvancor,  from  which  the 
king  of  Travancor  takes  his  title.  As  this  place 
was  the  refidence  of  the  court,  the  Portuguefe,  who 

Arrian.  The  lad  author  fays,  befides  other  things  refpe&ing 
them,  that  they  were  accuitomed  to  walk  down  into  the  fea  at 
Cape  Comari,  in  order  to  purify  themfelves  ; — a  cuftom  which 
they  have  retained  to  this  day.  A. — > — Thefe  Dfchoqui  or  Jogui 
are  therefore  the  followers  of  the  old  Indian  philofophers  called 
Samana^i.  Eecaufe  they  went  naked,  they  were  called  by  the 
Greeks  gymnofophills,  that  h,  naked  philofophers.    F. 
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gave  thcmfelves  very  little  trouble  reflecting  the 
proper  orthography  of  Indian  titles,  called  the  fove- 
reign  king  of  Travancor.  His  real  title  properly  is 
'Tripoli,  or  Bennatl  Sorubam,  that  is,  king  of  the 
vvhidPearth  ;  for,  around  this  city,  the  foil  to  a  con- 
fiderable  di (lance  is  white,  fandy,  and  dry.  Pad- 
manhburam  is  a  considerable  caftle  not  far  from  Ti- 
rwvancoda,  where  the  king  refides  and  keeps  his 
treafure.  Odeaquiri  is  alfo  a  place  of  Strength,  and 
the  king's  principal  magazine  of  arms  and  warlike 
flores.  There  is  a  garrifon  in  it  of  European  fol- 
diers ;  and  it  contains  an  arfenal,  and  a  cannon 
foundery. 

On  the  fea-coaft,  and  under  the  latitude  of  8°  N". 
lies  alfo  Pulluvallcy  Binglam,  a  town,  cape,  and  fmall 
harbour  which  has  the  form  of  a  half  moon  ;  Valia- 
to?-a,  a  town  ;  Puntora,  a  town,  with  an  entirely  new 
harbour,  which  the  re  gning  king  of  Travancor 
caufed  to  be  confcructed,  and  where  the  Furopean 
and  Chinefe  (hips  lie  at  anchor  in  order  to  take 
in  pepper  j  and  Veli  and  Canantora,  two  towns  inha- 
bited by  Chriftian  and  Mahometan  fiihermen.  Then 
follows  Tiruvandaram  or  liruvandabaram,  the  fum- 
mer  refidence  of  the  king  of  Travancor.  The  gar- 
rifon of  this  place  confifts  of  four  hundred  Patau 
cavalry  ;  about  a  thoufand  Nayris,  or  noble  Malabar 
warriors  ;  and  nearly  ten  thoufand  feapoys,  a  corps 
compofed  of  all  kinds  of  people,  but  inftruited  in 
military  difcipline  according  to  the  EngliPn  manner. 
The  remainder  of  the  troops  are  distributed  here 
and  there  in  the  country.  The  caftle  of  Tiruvan- 
daram is  exceedingly  ill-built.  The  royal  palace 
is  ornamented  with  a  great  number  of  paintings, 
clocks,  and  other  European  pieces  of  furniture.  It 
is  large,  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  built  in  the  Eu- 
ropean taite ;  but  is  not  inhabited  by  the  king, 
who  prefers  rending  in  a  mean  ediiice  which  Hands 
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in  a  palm-garden,  where  he  is  furrounded  by  Brah- 
man priefts,  in  whofe  company  he  performs  his 
■daily  ablutions,  prayers,  and  other  religious  duties. 
In  the  year  1787,  M.  Donaudi,  a  native  of  Turin, 
and  a  captain  in  the  king's  fervice,  was  preparmg  to 
Tupply  the  caflle  with  gates  and  cannon.  This  city 
is  populous,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  palm- 
gardens,  each  of  which  is  furrounded  by  a  wall 
eight  feet  in  height.  Thefe  walls  are  conftructed 
either  of  bricks  dried  in  the  fun,  or  of  red  and  yel- 
low chy  beat  together. 

The  next  places  on  the  fea-coafl  are  :  Puttentopo. 
Caniarata,  Piiducurk'u  Perimaiora,  Angiutenga — an 
Englifh  colony  called  by  the  Europeans  Angenga* 
and  the  town  of  Ma?npullt.  F  arther  on  lies  Attinga, 
the  refidence  of  the  queen,  a  title  always  given  to 
the  king's  oldeft  fifler,  as  his  fpoufe  cannot  nor  dare 
not  become  queen  ;  alfo  Ciranga;  or  Cirangapat- 
?iam,  which  is  likewife  a  populous  city.  All  mer- 
chandife  exported  from  the  country  muft  be  here 
depofited  and  weighed,  after  which  it  is  fent  to  the 
Englifh  at  Angenga,  who  tranfport  it  to  Bombay 
and  thence  to  Europe.  The  interior  diftricts  of  the 
country  are  entirely  inhabited  by  Pagans,  whereas 
on  the  fea-coaft  the  greater  pare  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Chriftians  and  Mahometans.  The  reafon  is, 
that  the  Pagan  Indians,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians 
and  Perfians,  have  a  certain  averfion  to  the  fea,  and 
approach  it  only  at  particular  times,  when  it  is  ab- 
folutely  neceifary  on  account  of  their  purifications, 
which  'mult  be  performed  in  it.  The  Chriftian  con- 
gregation at  Mampulli  was  founded  by  St.  Francis 
Xavier ;  but  at  prefent  it  has  affumed  a  quite  diffe- 
rent form. 

The  next  place  on  the  fea  coaft  is  Barcale^  a  town, 
mountain,  and  highly  celebrated  Brahman  temple  -, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  is  an  uncommonly 
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beautiful  Colam,  or  facred  pond,  where  the  king  is 
accuftomed  to  bathe  once  every  year.  A  fpring  of 
very  pure,  healthful,  purgative  water  has  its  fource 
in  the  adjacent  mountain.  I  could  not  learn  why  it 
poflefled  thefe  qualities  till  I  happened  to  be  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Hutchinfon,  who  informed  me,  that 
both  the  mountain  of  barcale  and  that  of  Kidd- 
colam  contain  abundance  of  iron.  After  pamng  the 
Barcale  you  immediately  arrive  at  a  river  which 
flows  down  from  the  diltrift  of  Cottdracare,  lying 
towards  the  weft.  On  this  river,  which  run-,  paft 
the  town  of  Paru,  where  it  discharges  itfclf  into  the 
fea,  Vira  Martand?,  king  of  Travancor,  a  prede- 
ceffor  of  the  prefent  king  Rama  Varmer,  encamped 
ten  years,  becaufe  the  king  of  Ciangaceri  or  Collam 
difputed  with  him  the  pafiage.  In  174.6  Vira  Mar- 
tanda  at  length  found  means  to  force  his  way  over, 
and  to  take  prifoner  the  king  of  Ciangaceri,  as  well 
as  that  of  Cerdva  or  f'orrocdda,  together  with  fe- 
veral  petty  princes  whofe  dominions  extended  as  far 
as  Cochin.  Befides  Maindda  there  is  no  other 
place  to  be  mentioned  on  this  coaft,  as  the  eighth 
degree  of  northern  latitude  here  ends. 

Collam,  called  by  the  Europeans,  very  improperly, 
Coelan,  Coilon,  or  Cou/an,  lies  under  the  9th  degree 
of  north  latitude  It  was  built  in  the  year  825  after 
the  birth  of  Chrift  and  formerly  was  a  city  of 
confiderable  note.  The  Chriftian  as  well  as  Pagan 
natives  of  V'alabar  begin  their  sera  at  the  period  of 
its  foundation;  for  they  fay,  Collam  tollair-fa  arra- 
*uataa  manda  ;  that  is,  965  years  afur  the  founding 
of  Collam  •,  which  according  to  our  mode  ot  com- 
putation, correfponds  with  the  year  .  7^9-  Irauft 
not.  however,  forget  to  mention,  that  the  months 
of  the  people  on  the  alabar  coaft  end  ten  days 
later  than  ours  ;  (o  that  the  tenth  day  of  the;r  month 
correfponds  with  the  twentieth  of  ours.     1  his  they 
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call  Pale  Cnvunca,  or  the  old  flyle.  In  this  city 
there  were  formerly  a  great  many  weaving  loon 
as  well  as  mafiufaclcVries  of  cotton  and  flone-w^re. 
Various  articles  of  houfehold  furniture  were  alfo 
made  here,  oi'Ajani^  Beiva,  Teka,  and  Biti  wood, 
the  laft  of  which  is  perfectly  black,  and  as  highly 
efteemed  as  ebony.  Even  at  prefent  the  moft  inge- 
nious art  ills  on  the  Malabar  coaft  refide  at  Collam. 
Cotton,  pepper,  ginger,  cardamoms,  and  other  kinds 
of  merchandife,  are  carried  hither  by  water,  and  de- 
poiifed  in  wafehoufes.  The  Chriftian  congregation 
•here  have  St.  Thomas  for  their  patron,  and,  though 
adjacent  to  the  coaft,  belong  to  the  diocefe  of  the 
archbifhop  of  Angamali,  the  true  pallor  of  the  Chrif- 
tians  of  St.  Thomas.  Alexius  Menezes,  the  firft 
archbimop  of  Goa,  opened  here  his  firft  conference 
with  the  Chriftians  of  St.  Thomas,  when  he  made 
them  renounce  the  principles  of  Neftorius,  and  em- 
brace the  doctrines  of  the  Ro'mifh  church,  to  which 
they  are  in  part  united.  The  fame  prelate  caufed 
an  excellent  fortrefs  to  be  built  at  Collam  on  the 
fea- coaft  ;  which,  however,  afterwards  fell  to  ruin, 
becaufe  the  Dutch  neglected  to  keep  it  in  repair. 
The  Brahmans  pollefs,  in  this  city,  a  very  ancient 
temple,  which  is  dedicated  to  Shiva  or  Mahadeva  ; 
and  the  Catholics  have  three  congregations.  The 
latter  were  formerly  under  the  care  of  the  Jefuits,  by 
whom  they  were  founded  ;  but  fmce  the  deftruclion 
of  that  order,  they  have  been  entrufled  to  the  Fran- 
cifcans  at  Goa,  who  have  the  management  there  of 
every  thing  that  relates  to  ecdefiailical  eftablifh- 
ments.  Between  Collam  and  Cape  Comari  there 
are  reckoned  to  be  altogether  ieventy-five  Catholic 
congregations,  ibme  of  which  are  large  and  fome 
fmall,  fome  poor  and  fome  rich,  and  of  which  fome 
are  on  the  fea- coaft,  and  others  higher  up  in  the 
country.     The  climate  at  Collam  is  exceedingly 
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mild  and  healthful.  There  is  here  abundance  of 
excellent  fifh,  tortoifes,  very  good  rice,  bananas, 
pine-apples  and  other  fruit,  pulfe,  milk,  butter,  and 
in  (hort  every  thing  neceflary  for  thofe  who  wifh  to 
live  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
which  is  indeed  the  cafe  with  all  the  Pagan  inhabi- 
tants on  the  coaft  of  Malabar. 

On  the  eaff.  of  Collam,  and  towards  the  interior 
pan  of  the  country,  lie  Perumnada  a.m\Ciriimutizi,two 
beautiful  and  uncommonly  fertile  diftricts,  which 
belong  to  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Kdttaracare,  and 
which  produce  great  quantities  of  pepper,  ginger, 
cardamoms,  gum-lack,  cotton,  and  various  kinds 
of  valuable  wood.  1  he  river  on  which  thefe  ar- 
ticles are  tranfported  takes  its  rife  in  the  Gauts, 
and,  proceeding  paft  Callare,  Tuyam,  and  on  the 
north  fide  of  Collam^  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  fea, 
towards  the  fouth,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Aybica. 
At  the  lafl-mentioned  place  the  king  of  Travancor 
caufes  fmall  (hips  to  be  built  from  time  to  time,  and 
in  general  gives  employment  to  a  great  number  of 
feamen.  Lime  is  burnt  here  alfo  from  oyfter  and 
mufcle  fliells,  immenfe  quantities  of  which  are  found 
in  the  neighbouring  lakes  and  between  the  fmall 
jflands. 

Farther  towards  the  north,  on  the  fea-coaft,  lies 
Coyttdta^  together  with  the  church  of  Madre  de 
Deos  ;  and  towards  the  eaft,  Krijhnapuram,  Putten- 
cara,  T'umJ>airur,  Carimbanada,  and  Tevelacare.  All 
thefe,  which  are  of  confiderable  fize,  and  inhabited 
by  Pagans  and  Chriilians,  contain  a  great  deal  of 
riches,  and  carry  on  an  extenfive  trade  with  pepper, 
cardamoms,  and  pacca,  or  areca  nuts.  The  areca 
is  an  Indian  fruit,  which  the  natives  wrap  up  in  an 
aromatic  leaf  (ietd)  and  chew  in  their  mouths, 
after  they  have  fprinkled  over  it  fine  chalk,  which 
they    call  Chinamba.     Excellent  fugar-  canes  grow 

I  3  alfa 
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alfo  in  this  diftrift,  and  in  fuch  abundance  that 
a  fugar  manufaclory  might  eafily  be  eitabli(hed, 
were  not  the  king  afraid  of  entrufting  the  manage- 
ment of  it  to  Europeans.  There  are  found  here, 
liktwife  in  great  plenty,  all  kinds  of  wood,  pepper, 
caiiiri  root,  tamarinds,  tyger  and  buffalo  fkins,  offi- 
cinal herbs,  apes,  papajays,  virgin  wax  cotton,  and 
other  production*  of  the  like  kind.  All  thefe  articles 
are  conveyed  to  the  two  populous  cities  of  Maba- 
lice- re  and  CayamcoIIam,  wb<re  they  are  weighed,  and 
preferved  till  they  are  traniported  to  ^orrocada  or 
Porca,  and  fliipped  on  board  Indian  as  well  as  fo- 
reign veffels.  At  Makalicare,  or  Mavelicare,  the 
king  always  keeps  a  civil  officer,  to  fettle  fuch  dis- 
putes as  arife  between  the  inhabitants,  and  to  take 
care  of  the  royal  revenue. 

Still  following  the  fea-coaft  we  find  alfo  Porro- 
cada  or  Porca,  a  very  populous  city,  inhabited  by 
a  great  number  of  Mahometan,  Pagan,  and  Chris- 
tian merchants.  The  Dutch  Eaft  mdia  Company 
has  a  fa6lory  here,  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  the 
pepper,  and  putting  it  on  board  the  Dutch  fhips. 
Then  follows  Lallurcada,  a  diftrict  abounding  in 
water,  which  produces  large  quantities  of  rice.  It 
may  be  called  the  granary  of  Malabar 

farther  on,  towards  the  eaft,  lies  I  allupare,  an  an- 
cient town  oi  confiderable  note,  inhabited  by  Schif- 
matics,  who  were  formerly  Neftorians,  but  at  pre- 
fent  are  Jacobites:  alfo  Vaypur,  where  there  is  a 
Catholic  congregation  ;  and  Ca^narqpalli,  a  town 
celebrated  on  account  of  its  trade  with  the  kingdom 
of  Madura  and  which  tranfports  its  merchandife 
thither  over  the  Gauts.  in  thefe  mountains  there 
ar«  found  diamonds,  fapphires,  opals,  and  rock  cry- 
flal.  We  are  informed  by  Ptolemy,  that  in  his 
time  beryls  alfo  were  found  near  Fugnatil :  but  they 
rnuft  now  be  exceedingly  fcarcej  for  1  was  ac- 
quainted 
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quainted  at  Barcale  with  feveral  Brahman  families 
who  had  expended  their  whole  fortunes  in  fearching 
for  fuch  precious  {tones,  and  by  thefe  means  had 
reduced  themfelves  to  poverty. 

We  next  come  to  the  celebrated  temple  of  Amba* 
lapujha^  which  lies  alfo  on  the  fea  coaft,  and  is  de- 
dicated to  Shiva  or  Mahadeva.   This  temple,  which 
is  exceedingly  rich,  has  belonging  to  it  particular 
diftricls  and  villages,  and  is  under  the  direction  of 
chiefs  who  are  totally  independent  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.     The  latter,  however,  keeps 
here  a  Cariacarer,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  watch  the 
conduct  of  thefe  chiefs.     The  infamous   feftival, 
called  Padcni,  during  which  the  llatue  of  the  god 
Shiva  is  carried  round  in  the  night  time,  and  before 
him  a  /ingam,   or  phallus,    is   celebrated   at   this 
temple.     Thefe  diabolical  nocturnal  orgies  are  at- 
tended, not  only  by  the  Pagan  Indians,  but  it  is  re- 
quired that  all  the  Chriftians  refiding  in  the  territo- 
ries dedicated  to  the  god  mould  be  prefent  alfo.  On 
this  occafion  the  Pagan  Indians  perform  a  dance,  to 
which  the  Chrirtian  women  are  invited  ;  and  if  they 
refufe  to  come  voluntarily,  they  are  dragged  thither 
by  force.     I  applied,  therefore,  at  different  times, 
both  to  Cumaren  Cembaga  Ramafiulla,  a  magiftrate  of 
diftinction,  and  to  his  fucceffor  Padmanabha  Cem- 
baga Ramapulla,  earneflly  intreating  that  they  would 
prevent  the  overfeers  of  the  temple  from  thus  abuf- 
ing  their  power,  and  no  longer  fuifer  them  to  com- 
pel the  Chriltians  to  be  partakers  in  fo  deteflable  a 
feftival.     The  overfeers,  however,  found  means  to 
make  a  thoufand  excufes,  and  always  referred  to 
ancient  ufage.    But  this  did  not  difcourage  me  from 
purfuing  the  accomplilhment  of  my  object ;  and  as  I 
was  invefted  with  full  power  by  the  above  magiftrate, 
I  caufed  fome  Chriftian  rilhermen  from  Cattur  and 
fumboli,  who  had  taken  a'  fhare  in  the  celebration 
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of  this  feftival,  to  get  a  fevere  beating  before  the 
church-door,  as  a  warning  to  other  Chriftians  not 
to  participate  in  fuch  abominations  in  future  *. 

Still  following  the  coaft,  we  arrive  at  AlapuJJoe, 
a  town  of  considerable  iize,  inhabited  by  a  great 
number  of  Pagans,  Mahometans,  and  Chriftians  of 
St.  Thomas.  The  king  of  Travancor  caufed  a  large 
canal  to  be  dug  here,  in  order  that  the  inhabitants 
might  fend  their  merchandife  by  water,  to  be  put 
on  board  foreign  fhips  lying  on  the  coaft.  In  this 
town  one  of  my  friends,  Manuel  Fernandes,  was 
eftablifhed  as  factor  for  the  king,  and  infpector  of 
the  warehoufes.  We  have  here  a  ftriking  inftance 
of  the  manner  in  which  circumftances  change  in  re- 
gard to  harbours  and  places  of  trade.  In  the  firft 
century  after  the  birth  of  Chrift,  the  greateft  trade 
was  carried  on  at  Covalam,  Arampalli,  and  Coleci. 
In  the  ninth  century,  when  the  Arabs  fettled  on 
the  fea  coaft,  Collam  was  the  moft  celebrated  place 
of  trade.  After  that  period  the  cities  of  Cochin, 
Calicut,  Porrocada,  and  Cubungahir,  held  the  next 
rank  ;  and  at  prefent,  by  the  wife  regulations  of 
the  king  of  Travancor,  Puntora  and  Alapufhe  enjoy 
the  fame  advantages. 

Towards  the  eaft,  Cianganaceri,  Pulingunne,  and 
Nerenam,  considerable  towns  furrounded  by  abun- 
dance of  rice-fields,  deferve  alfo  to  be  mentioned. 

*  This  conduct  of  Fra  Paolino  feems  rather  unevangelical  and 
harfh,  and  to  have  been  fomewhat  in  the  fly le  of  a  Boanerges,  or 
thofe  fons  of  thunder  who  wiflied  to  call  down  fire  immediately, 
from  heaven.  Our  zealous  monk  procured  full  power  from  the 
magifhate  in  order  to  execute  his  inquifitorial  fentence.  This,  no 
doubt,  coft  him  a  ccnfiderable  fum  of  money,  and  mud  have  been 
charged  under  the  head  of  fecret  ferilce.  Inftead  of  advice  and 
admonition,  the  monk  adrninifttred  a  found  beating  !  This  may 
properly  be  called  obeying  the  command  :  Compette  illos  intrare  ! 
The  other  means  by  which  the  Indians  are  converted  to  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  are  no  doubt  of  the  fame  kind  as  this  church  dif- 
cipline,     f't 

filerenam, 
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fferenani)  which  lies  on  a  river,  is  the  refidenee  of 
Mar  Thoma,  the  fchifmatic  bilhop  of  the  Jacobites, 
He  has  under  his  direction  thirty-two  Jacobite  con- 
gregations, which  however  adhere  in  part  to  the 
practices  of  the  Neftorians,  and,  like  the  Pagans, 
admit  various  fuperftinous  ceremonies.  The  new 
biihop,  who  lodged  with  me  on  the  2 2d  of  De- 
cember 1785,  called  Mar  Dionyfio,  was  defcended 
from  the  family  of  Palamattam  at  Corolongatta.  I 
have  dill  in  my  pofTeffion  fome  of  his  letters,  writ- 
ten in  anfwer  to  a  propofal  which  1  made  to  him, 
of  uniting  himfelf  with  the  Romifh  church. 

Ettumanur  is  a  celebrated  temple  of  Vijbnu,  and 
the  refidenee  of  a  Pagan  magiilrate.  1  he  Brah- 
mans  here  have  a  very  confiderable  revenue. 

Iratu/he,  a  town  inhabited  by  Chriitians  and  Pa- 
gans, lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gauts,  and  carries 
on  trade  with  Madura. 

Still  proceeding  along  the  coaft,  we  arrive  at  the 
following  places  :  Tumboli,  Catfur,  /Jrtunkel,  Tan- 
gbi,  Manfflzcodum,  Mannaccri,  Saude,  and  Cochin 
a  city  and  fortrefs  belonging  to  the  Dutch. 

Higher  up  the  country  lies  Muttam,  a  town  of 
great  trade,  and  inhabited  by  Chriitians,  black  Jews 
defcended  from  the  white  Jews  of  Cochin,  Maho- 
metans, and  a  great  number  of  Pagan  Canarians, 
called  alfo  Banyans  or  Cettis.  The  laft  mentioned 
have  a  great  knowledge  of  trade,  and  are  active,  in- 
dubious, moderate,  and  opulent  people. 

At  Certele,  a  town  of  confiderable  note,  inhabited 
only  by  Pagans,  is  a  celebrated  temple  dedicated  to 
Bbagavadi,  that  is,  the  fortunate  woman,  the  fpoufe 
of  the  god  Shiva.  In  the  month  of  March  1 777 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  image  of  this 
deity  during  the  celebration  of  her  feftival.  It  was 
exhibited  to  the  populace,  amidil  the  found  of 
various  mufical  inftruments,  by  a  Brahman,  who  fat 

upoa 
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upon  an  elephant,  and  held  an  umbrella  over  h. 
Some  Indian  dancing  girls  preceded  the  ftatue  ;  and 
the  proceffton  was  clofed  by  an  immenfe  multitude  of 
people,  who  feemed  frantic  with  joy,  and  who  fung 
all  kinds  of  indecent  longs  on  the  fubjecr.  of  genera- 
tion, which  they  fay  is  effected  by  the  influence  of 
this  female  deity,  combined  with  that  of  her  huf- 
band  Shiva,  or  the  fun.  The  ftatue  was  at  laft  car- 
ried to  a  facred  pond,  where  it  was  warned  and  pu- 
rified by  the  Brahmans ;  who,  during  the  ceremony, 
repeated  a  great  many  prayers.  The  Pagans  wor- 
ship this  deity  as  the  ruler  of  all  fluids,  from  which 
every  earthly  thing  was  produced  by  means  of  heat. 
Women  in  labour  are  under  her  protection  ;  and 
the  fmali-pox  are  the  confequence  of  her  pernicious 
influence.  For  thefe  and  fuch  like  reafons  the  above 
folemnity  was  infiituted  to  her  honour.  A  cock  is 
facrificed  before  the  gate  of  her  temple,  and  the 
door-poits  are  befprinkled  with  the  blood.  In  the 
fecond  book  of  this  work,  I  fhall  give  a  more  parti- 
ticular  account  of  this  divinity.  She  has  feveral 
names,  fuch  as  Parvadi^  Kali,  U?na,  and  Ijbvari, 
An  image  of  her,  made  of  bronze,  is  preferved  in 
the  Borgian  Mufeum  at  Velitri. 

Vaikam,  or  Vaikotia,  is  alfo  a  Gramam,  or  diitrict 
belonging  to  the  Brahmans,  who  are  generally  ac- 
customed to  ellabliih  themfelves  at  a  diitance  from 
the  other  cans,  'i  here  is  here  likewife  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Shiva,  together  with  a  Brahman  fchool 
or  academy.  The  revenue  of  this  temple  is  very 
confiderable,  and  ariies  from  rice  fields,  which  are 
let,  without  any  diliinclion,  to  Mahometans  and 
Chriftians.  One  of  the  king's  civil  officers  refides 
here.  In  the  years  17 88  and  17^9,  when  the  cruel 
Tippoo  Sultan  Bahader,  fon  of  Hayder  Aly  Khan, 
perfecuted  the  Brahmans,  and  cauied  them  either 
to  be  unmercifully  beat,  or  circumcifed  according 

to 
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to  the  Mahometan  manner,  a  great  many  of  them 
fled  to  Vaikatta,  where  they  received  every  kind  of 
protection  poffible  from  the  king  of  Travancor. 

Udiamper  is  the  place  where  the  celebrated  fynod 
was  held,  on  the  26th  of  June  15991  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  Chriuians  of  St.  Thomas, 
who  had  before  been  Neltorians,  returned  to  the 
bofom  of  the  Romifli  Church  *.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  town,  which  lies  on  a  river,  are  at  prefent 
exceedingly  poor. 

Farther  towards  the  eaft  lie  Cadafuruti,  a  town 
with  two  churches  ;  Badcati,  formerly  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  court  of  the  king  of  Travancor ;  and 
Muttiera  and  Corolongatta,  where  there  are  two  con- 
fiderable  congregations  of  the  Chriftians  of  St.  Tho- 
mas. At  the  latter  place  they  have  a  very  beautiful 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  in  which  fervice  is  per- 
formed by  prieits  who  are  native^  of  the  country.  The 
Neftorians  had  formerly  a  monastery  here,  inhabited 
by  people  of  their  order  from  Perfia  and  Chaldea, 
who  were  the  fpiritual  guides  of  the  Chriftians  of 
St.  Thomas.  There  were  monafteries  alfo  of  the  like 

*  An  account  of  the  violent  meafures  as  well  as  arts  em- 
ployed by  the  Romifh  Church  to  make  the  Neftorians  in  India 
unite  themielves  to  it,  may  be  fecn  in  the  work  published  by  the 
ingenious  and  learned  La  Croze  on  the  State  of  Chriftianity  in  that 
country.  The  above-mentioned  fynod  at  Diemper  or  Udiamper, 
at  which  the  violent,  enthufiaftic,  and  defpotic  Alexis  de  Menezes 
effected  a  pretended  union  of  the  Chriftians  of  St.  Thomas,  is  a 
real  and  latting  monument  of  (harne  for  the  Romifh  Church.  It 
is  impoffible  to  read  the  hiftory  of  it  without  the  molt  affecling 
fenfarions,  and  without  being  ienfible  that  the  fpirit  of  enthufi- 
afm  is  always  combined  with  ignorance  and  the  moil  linking  bar- 
barity. Since  the  reformation  the  Romifh  Church  has  exhibited 
very  little  of  its  former  violence,  and  fome  of  its  members  have 
learned  to  know  the  importance  of  ancient  monuments,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  Eaft:  rn  Chriftianity.  This  is  fufticiently  fhewn  by 
AfTemanni  and  Rcnaudot  in  their  writings,  and  by  the  valuable 
collections  of  the  noble  Cardinal  Borgia  at  Velitri.     F. 

6  kind 
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kind  at   Edapallki  s'ngamaH,  and  at  Maildpuri  on 

ccaft  of  Coromandel;  but  they  all  fell  into 
cline  after  the  Portuguese  had  eftablifhed  themfe: 
on  the  coafl  of  Malabar  *.  This  diftricl  produces  a 
great  deal  of  pepper;  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  potatoes, 
black  on  the  out  fide,  but  exceedingly  white  inter- 
nally, and  which  have  a  remarkably  fine  tafte.  They 
are  calkd  1  There  is  alio  great  abundance 

of  round  potatoes,  fuch  as  ours  ;  but  they  are  of 
a  much  fuperior  quality,  and  have  really  an  aro- 
matic tafte  t«     In  the  forefls  at  the  bottom  of  the 


*  The  decline  of  the  Neftorian  monafteries  on  the  coaft  of 
Malabar  was  not  occalioned  merely  by  the  eitabliflimcnt  of  the 
Portuguefe  in  that  country,  but  by 'the  furious  perfccuting  fpirit 
and  the  violent  conduct  of  the  Portugqefe  clergy.  The  mild  benefi- 
cent teachers  of  the  Chrrftiaus  of  St.  Thomas  were  either  compelled 
to  join  the  Rom  lot  fuffered  to  become  extinct;  as  it  was 

iropof^bk  for  new  ecclefiaftics  or  monks  to  go  to  India  from  Pcilia, 
or  the  hY.tfian  gulph,  where  the  Portuguefe  at  that  time  had  great 
power.  Afterwards,  Hide<  d,  wfien  the  Dutch  got  the  better  of 
the  Portuguefe,  Syrian  and  Neftorian  ecclefiaftics  went  from  Perfia 
-vntioch  to  India  ;  bat  thefe  priefts,  who  belonged  to  different 
feels,  were  always  at  variance  with  each  other.  See  Rela  io  l.jjh-- 
r'ua  ad  Epifiolatn  Syriacam  a  Maha  Thome,  i.  e.  Magna  Thoma 
Imloy  aniiquor urn  Syrr/rum  in  India  Epl/copo,  ex  Chaddtnadin  Ma- 
labaria  fcripiam  ad  Jgnatium  Patriarcham  Ant'wchenum ,  et  ipfa  ilia 
Eplfc&pi  Ir.di  EplJIola  Syri  tea,  cum  Vcrjione  Latimi,  &c.  accuranlt 
Carolo  Schaaf.     Lugduni  Batavorum,   1714.  4to.     F. 

•f  The  two  kinds  of  potatoes  here  mentioned  by  the  author 
60  not  probably  belong  to  the  1  9  of  the  potatoe,/s//a7/«w, 

but  to  fome  other  vegetable  production  of  the  like  kind,  fuch  ag 
the  Diofcorea  alaia  L  the  exterior  fkin  of  which  is  black,  but  th<; 
inter  parr,  when  roafted  in  the  afhes,  is  white,  or  of  a 

purple  colour.  The  round  potatoes  may  be  a  kind  of  the  Spanifh 
potatoes, Cofpvok  niusSatatas,  or  the  gold-coloured  root  of  theCon- 
'dusCbryj'orrhizus,  which  is  r.ot  only  cultivated, but  grows  wild 
alfo  in  the  iflands  of  the  South  Sea,  and  which  has  been  defcribed 
by  my  fon  George  in  his  Treatife  De  Plantis  EfcuLntis  Infularuni 
Marii  Pacifici.  The Convolvulus  B  atatas  was  carried  from  America 
by  the  Spaniards  to  the  Philippines  and  neighbouring  iflands  ; 
and  on  that  account  the  plant  there  is  called  Cajidt,  becaufe  it 
was  firft  introduced  by  the  Caftilians  or  Spaniards.     F. 

Gauts^ 
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fs,  near  CoroJongatta,  Clagnrk,  Badagare,  Ara~ 
<e,  Mailacomba,  and  Modelacodata^  foi  miag  dif- 
fcs  which  J  have  twice  travelled  through,  there 
are  a  great  many  elephants,  buffaloes,  parrots  of  all 
kinds,  deer,  and  black  and  white  apes.  The  lafl> 
mentioned  animals  go  about  in  whole  flocks  of  from 
two  to  three  thoufand,  and  climb  up  the  trees  in 
order  to  carry  away  the  wild  fruits.  In  thefe  foreits 
there  are  found  alfo  abundance  of  tygtrs  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  fo  called  Royal  Tyger,  which  is  almofl 
as  large  as  a  fmall  cow  *.  Ramapurata,  Ciimcam^  and 

*  That  in  the  impenetrable  forefts  of  the  Gauts  there  are  wild 
elephants,  is  well  known;  but  the  people  on  the  fea-coaft  content 
themfelves  with  thofe  of  Ceylon,  which  are  more  docile,  and  eancr 
to  be  tamed. — It  may  be  readily  feen  by  the  wild  buffaloes  that 
this  is  the  original  country  of  thefe  animals,  which  were  firii 
brought  from  India  to  Italy  in  the  time  of  Agilulph  king  of  Lom- 
bardy,  between  the  years  591  and  616. — The  deer  mentione 
the  author  form  probably  more  than  one  kind.  India  produce;;, 
I  ft,  the  Cervus  Axis  L.  or  the  (potted  deer,  which  is  loaie 
larger  than  our  fallow  deer.  2d. The  porcine  deer,  dry-as  Pord- 
nus  L.  brown  with  round  white-  lpots,  and  from  two  feet  four 
inches  to  three  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  ja,  The  elk,  Ccr-ous 
Alee  L.  ProfciTor  Zimmerman,  however,  in  his  Zoolvgfeiti  Gcc- 
graj>/yy,  does  not  allow  the  elk,  or  rein -deer,  to  be  an  inhabitant 
beyond  the  50th  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  but  the  former  has 
been  bold  enough  to  overftep  t  ,vhich  he  has  drawn 

on  his  chart,  and  has  penetrated  to  the  woody,  marfliy,  foHtary 
valleys  of  India.    See  EJfais  phlh.Joph'iques  fur  les  Moeurs  de  divert 
Animaux  etrangers,  par  Foucher  D'Obfcnville,  p.  1 1  5.     In  the 
fame   work  much  information  may  be  obtained  refpecting  the 
black  and  white  kinds  of  apes,  which  inhabit  the  Indian  forefts 
in  flocks  of  thoufands. — The  real  Indian  ftriped  (not  fpotted) 
tyger,  which  is  from  nine  to  ten  feet  in  length,  and  from  fo 
four  and  a  half  in  height,  is  not  common  even  in  India,  and  isyo 
be  found  only  in  the  thickeft  forefts.     He  gives  place  to  no  ani- 
mals but  the  lion,  elephant,  and  rhinoceros. — The  Indian  parrots 
are,  in  a  literal  fenfe,  almoft  innumerable,  for  every  traveller  br 
home  new  kinds  to  Europe.     The  old  Grecian  name  tytft 
feems  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin  :  jTCITTAKH.      The  II    . 
article:  the  Germans,  therefore,  have  omitted  it,  and  converted 
the  word  into  Siilicb.    F. 

Mohattijhk, 
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Mohatujhc,  are  connected  in  commerce  with  Mriif- 
fur,  which  lies  on  the  other  fide  of  the  mountains^, 
and  fend  their  merchandife  to  Cochin  by  water. 

Cochin  is  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft,  and,  according 
to  J.  Hamilton  Moore,  in  the  latitude  of  ro°N. 
but  according  to  cbfervations  made  on  board  the 
Calypfo  in  90  57'.  In  the  Malabar  language  it  is 
called  Cocci,  and  obtained  that  name  from  a  final! 
river  which  formerly  difcharged  itfelf  there  into  the 
fea.  In  the  year  134 1 ,  however,  when  the  fea  threw 
up  the  fmall  ifland  of  yavpi  on  the  north  fide  of 
Cochin,  the  waters,  which  during  the  rainy  feafon 
pour  down  from  the  Gauts,  broke  through  the  banks 
of  the  river  Cocci,  and  overwhelmed  the  village  of 
the  fame  name  with  fuch  violence  that  it  fwept  it 
away,  and  formed  in  that  diftridt  a  very  large  river, 
a  lake,  and  a  harbour  fo  fpacious  that  the  largeft 
Jhips  can  now  1  d  at  anchor  in  fafety  en  the  north- 
eaft  fide  of  '  ochin,  where  the  river  runs  into  the 
fea.  In  the  months  of  Auguft  and  September  this 
river  commonly  wafhes  away  the  fand  hills,  which 
the  fea  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  when  it  is 
moil  boifterous,  throws  up  at  its  mouth  At  that 
period  nature  always  exhibits  here  a  moft  magnifi- 
cent fpeclacle,  as  a  violent  conteft  then  arifes  be- 
tween the  fea  and  the  rain  water  which  falls  down  in 
torrents  from  the  mountains.  If  the  latter  is  fuffi- 
ciently  powerful,  it  forces  its  way  through  every 
thing  that  oppofes  it ;  cleanfes  its  bed,  and  drives 
the  land  before  it  into  the  fea ;  but  if  the  fea  proves 
victorious,  the  mouths  of  the  river,  the  canal,  and 
even  the  harbour,  are  choaked  up  with  fand.  1  he 
fea  then  overflows  its  bancs,  inundates  the  adjacent 
countrv,  and,  forming  in  one  place  an  idand,  and 
in  another  a  lake  obliges  the  inhabitants  to  aban- 
don their  dwellings,  and  gives  to  many  diliricts  a 
totally  Afferent  appearance.     In  this  manner  new 

towns 
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towns  and  harbours  gradually  arife  ;  and  the  old 
ones  are  lb  deftroyed,  that,  at  the  end  of  four  or  five 
centuries,  their  former  fite  can  fcarcely  be  disco- 
vered *. 

The  before- mentioned  ifland  of  Vaypi  is  thirteen 
miles  long  and  one  in  breadth.  The  inhabitants, 
who  have  immured  themfelves  there,  begin  their 
sera  at  the  period  of  its  origin,  as  the  other  natives 
of  Malabar  begin  theirs  at  the  building  of  the  city 
of  Collam.  1  his  aera  is  called  Pudu-oepa ;  from 
Pudu,  new  ;  and  Vepa,  the  foundation  or  introduc- 
tion of  any  thing.  I  was  allured  by  Mr.  John 
Truyns,  the  fworn  interpreter  of  the  Dutch  Eaft 
India  Company  at  Cochin,  that  the  origin  of  this 
new  period,  and  the  epoch  when  it  began,  are  re- 
giftered  in  the  chancery  of  the  company.  I  faw  alfo 
feveral  Malabar  letters,  written  by  members  of  the 
Chriftian  congregation  at  Nharakel,  which  were 
dated  according  to  this  new  aera.  The  foil  both 
in  the  ifland  of  Vaypi,  and  in  moft  of  the  flat  dittricts 
of  Malayala,  confifts  of  fea  land  and  calcareous  mat- 

*  Many  inflances  may  be  found,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
hiftory,  of  great  changes  having  been  produced  on  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  and  on  the  coafts  of  the  ocean,  by  hurricanes  and  earth- 
quakes, as  well  as  by  the  waters  of  the  fea  and  by  rivers.  That 
piece  of  water,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Dead  Sea,  arofe  by 
a  iiery  eruption  from  the  earth  ;  and  in  Egypt,  along  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Delta,  and  on  both  fides,  there  are  large  lakes,  par- 
ticularly the  lakes  Mceris  and  Serban,  which  were  indebted  for 
their  origin  to  Itorms,  earthquakes,  and  inundations  of  the  Nile. 
In  Peloponnefus,  or  the  prefent  Morea,  the  cities  of  Hclice,  Bura, 
and  fome  others  in  Achaia,  were  fwallowed  up  by  the  fea,  two 
years  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  Even  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, CaBao  in  Peru  was  overwhelmed,  and,  with  all  its  houfes, 
inhabitants,  and  the  (hips  in  the  harbour,  became  a  prey  to  the 
waves  of  the  ocean.  The  great  changes  effected  by  the  earthquake 
in  Calabiia,  are  Hill  frem  in  the  memory  of  every  o;ie  :  during 
that  hoirld  c.it'anrcphe  whole  mountains  and  rocks  were  precipi- 
tated into  the  fea.     F. 
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ter  combined  with  various  kinds  of  earth  and  clay, 
which,  during  the  rainy  feafbn,  are  warned  down 
from  the  Gauts.  The  Indians  affert,  that  the  fea 
formerly  extended  even  to  the  bottom  of  theie 
mountains.  This  tradition,  as  evidently  appears, 
has,  however,  no  foundation  •,  but  it  is  certain 
that  fome  of  the  plains  found  in  this  country  have 
been  produced  by  conflicts  between  the  waves  of 
the  fea  and  torrents  of  rain.  The  devaluation  occa- 
fioned  by  fuch  inundations  can  hardly  be  defcribed. 
Grandchildren  fometimes  can  fcarcely  point  out, 
with  any  certainty,  the  fpot  where  their  grand- 
father refided,  becaufe  it  has  afiumed  a  form  totally 
different  *.  When  1  arrived  in  Malabar,  a  ftream 
flowed  fo  near  our  convent  at  Verapok,  that  the  wa- 
ter touched  the  fteps  of  the  door  of  our  garden ;  and 
in  the  courfe  of  eight  years  it  wafhed  up  fo  much 
earth  that  we  acquired  an  entirely  new  garden.  As 
I  faw  that  this  fpot  always  increafed,  and  was  al- 
ready 300  paces  in  length,  1  waited  on  the  king 
of  Travancor,  who  at  that  time  refided  atiVr^r, 
and  requeued  he  would  make  a  prefent  of  it  to  our 
church  of  St.  Jfofeph  at  Verapole.  The  worthv 
prince  complied  with  my  requeft,  and  the  letter  of 
donation  is  ft  ill  preierved  among  the  archives  of  the 
place.  Our  fub-prior  made  it  his  bufinefs  afterwards 
to  get  this  fpot  planted  with  young  coco-nut  and 
banana  trees.  In  like  manner  I  faw  an  ifland,  a  mile 

*  The  low  inundated  land  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gauts,  which 
confifls  of  marl  or  clay  and  flrata  of  chalk,  together  with  the 
higher  ftrata  where  the  mountains  are  fteep  towards  the  fea,  be- 
ing violently  torn  away  in  the  rainy  feafon  by  the  {breams  and  cur- 
rents collected  in  the  mountains,  form,  at  their  influx  into  the  fea, 
banks  and  accumulations  which  are  itill  raifed  higher,  and  are 
driven  back  by  the  fea  towards  the  land.  In  this  manner  are 
formed  plains,  iflancls,  and  little  hills;  the  origin  of  which  can,  in 
this  manner,  be  very  naturally  explained.     F. 

9  long* 
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long,  produced,  in  the  courfe  often  years,  before  our 
church  at  Cettiyatti,  by  the  oppofite  effects  of  the  rain 
and  fea-water.  Thofe  changes,  which  are  obferved 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  on  the  fea-coafts  and  in 
the  low  lands,  have  been  produced  by  the  force  of 
water  ;  whereas  thofe  in  the  mountains  have  refulted 
from  fubterranean  fires.  The  former  is  the  cafe  in 
India,  in  particular,  where  the  ebbing  and  flowing 
of  the  fea  fucceed  each  other  every  fix  hours,  and 
where  the  latter  is  fo  ftrong  that  in  many  of  the 
ftreams  and  rivers  it  extends  to  the  diftance  of  fix 
leagues  up  the  country.  The  terrible  and  awfully 
grand  fcenes  of  nature  which  take  place  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions  are  beyond  defcription  :  thofe  who  have  not 
feen  them  can  hardly  form  any  idea  of  them. 

Navigation  on  thefe  coafts  is  attended  with  great 
danger,  on  account  of  the  currents.  The  ancients, 
therefore,  were  accuftomed  always  to  drop  their  an- 
chors towards  evening,  and  to  remain  in  thru  ftate 
during  the  night,  that  they  might  not  have  the  mif- 
fortune  of  being  driven  out  by  the  violence  of  thefe 
currents  into  the  open  fea.  This  practice  is  (till  ob- 
ferved by  the  Portuguefe  feamen,  when  they  fail 
along  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  It,  however,  fometimes 
happens,  that  an  unexperienced  captain,  after  dou- 
bling Cape  Cornari  with  great  toil  and  labour,  and 
jufl  at  the  moment  when  he  flatters  himfelf  with  the 
hopes  of  reaching  the  Malabar  coaft,  is  driven  to 
the  Maldivia  iflands,  which 'lie  at  the  diftance  of 
nearly  300  fea  miles.  Such  was  the  cafe  with  Fa- 
ther Louis  Maria  a  Jefu,  of  the  order  of  the  bare- 
footed Carmelites,  apovtolical  vicar  and  bifhop  of 
Ufula.  He  had  taken  his  paffage  from  Puduceri  to 
Malabar  in  a  fmall  veflel  commanded  by  an  unexpe- 
rienced navigator ;  and  the  verTel  having  got  into 
one  of  thefe  currents,  was  carried  by  it  to  the  Mal- 

K  divia 
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divia  iflands,  and  thence    to  Mofambique  on  the 
eaftern  coaft  of  Africa  *. 

Cochin  is  a  beauriful  city,  built  by  the  Portu- 
guefe,  in  the  tenth  year  after  the  arrival  of  Vafco 
de  Gama  at  Calicut.  In  1663  it  was  befieged  by 
a  Dutch  fleet  under  the  command  of  Peter  Van 
Bitter  and  C.  Valkenberg,  who  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  it,  and  who  carried  off  from  it  a  great 
deal  of  riches.  -After  that  period  the  beautiful 
cathedral  was  converted  into  a  warehoufe  for  the 
Dutch  Eafl  India  Company.  This  edifice  is  now 
employed  for  preferving  the  fugar  which  the  Com- 
pany obtains  from  Batavia,  and  the  cinnamon  they 
receive  from  Ceylon,  together  with  nutmegs,  cloves, 
iron,  copper,  cordage,  rice,  pepper,  and  various 
other  articles  of  merchandife,  which  they  bring  hi- 
ther from  foreign  countries,  and  fell  partly  to  the 
Indian  princes,  and  partly  to  the  Arabian  as  well 
as  other  native  and  foreign  merchants.  Cochin  is 
interfered  by  beautiful  ftreets  :  the  arfenal  is  well 
provided  with  all  kinds  of  military  (lores,  and  the 
citadel  is  ftrongly  fortified.  The  latter,  in  the  year 
1778,  was  fupplied  with  new  ditches,  bridges,  bat- 
teries and  baflions,  under  the  direction  of  the  go- 
vernor Adrian  Moens.  It  lies  on  the  fouthern  bank 
of  the  Coci,  and  commands  the  harbour,  which  is 
open  to  merchant  velfels,  but  into  which  no  fhip  of 
war  is  fuffered  to  enter  -f.    Mattanceri,  a  very  popu- 

*  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  a  freedman  of  Annius  Plocanus 
experienced  a  fimilar  fate.  See  P/in.  H'ifi.  Nat.  lib.  vi.  c.  22.  A. 

■f  More  information  refpefting  Cochin  may  be  found  in  Philip 
Baldasus's  Drfeription  of  the  Coafis  of  Malabar  and  Corcmandel, 
Amfterdam  1672,  fob  p.  m — 136;  Francis  Valentin's  Befcbry~ 
<ving  van't  Nederlandfcb  Comptoir  op  de  Kujl  van  Malabar,  Amft. 
1726.  fob  in  the  fifth  part  of  his  Qude  en  Nieive  Oojl-Indien  ; 
aiid  in  Hamilton's  New  Account  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  from  1688  tQ 
1723.  Lond.  vol.1,  and  II,  1739.  8vo.  p.  321,  &c    F. 
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tous  town,  lying  a  quarter  of  a  league  higher  up 
on  the  fame  river,  or  rather  lake,  is  a  kind  of  maga- 
zine where  merchandife  of  all  kinds,  both  the  pro- 
duction of  India  and  of  other  countries,  is  deposited 
for  fale. 

The  Jews,  the  Banians  or  Cettis>  and  the  Maho- 
metans, have  here  very  confiderable  warehoufes  filled 
with  goods.  More  than  an  hundred  Arabian  mips 
from  Mafcate  and  Mocha,  which,  befides  Egyptian 
and  Arabian  merchandife,  bring  with  them  very 
large  fums  of  money,  come  to  anchor  here  every 
year.  Venetian  fequins  brought  from  Grand  Cairo 
are  much  more  current  at  this  place  than  in  Europe. 
Many  of  the  Arabian  (hips  make  two  voyages  hi- 
ther in  the  courfe  of  the  year.  The  firft  time,  they 
arrive  in  September,  and  depart  in  October  and 
November  ;  the  fecond  time,  they  arrive  in  Febru- 
ary, and  return  in  April  or  May.  The  Arabs,  who 
conduct  thefe  veffels,  have  a  mod  horrid  appearance. 
They  are  ftrongly  built ;  wear  their  beards  long ; 
have  nothing  on  their  bodies  but  a  fhirt  and  a  pair  of 
wide  trowfers  made  of  white  cotton  cloth  j  are  of  a 
dark-brown  complexion,  and  pay  very  little  attention 
to  cleanlinefs.  They  are  active  ;  never  go  but  in 
companies,  and  well  armed ;  fleep  under  tents,  or 
a  piece  of  cloth  extended  on  poles ;  ccok  their  vic- 
tuals in  the  open  {treets  ;  work  at  night  by  the 
light  of  the  moon  ;  have  a  great  fondnefs  for  areca, 
or  palm  wine  ;  are  e/.tremely  faithful  to  each  other 
while  they  are  getting  their  goods  on  board,  and 
unite  to  avenge  themfelves  in  common  when  any  of 
them  is  injured.  What  a  difference  there  is  among 
nations  !  The  Indians,  for  example,  are  agile, 
nimble  and  weak,  but  civil  and  polite;  they  act  only 
after  mature  deliberation ;  are  fond  of  temperance, 
and  lead  an  honeit  and  harmlefs  life.  The  Arabs,  on 
the'  other  hand,  are  forward,  ruitic,  robuft  and  faith- 
K  2  ful; 
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ful ;  but  pay  very  lhtle  attention  to  decency,  or  the 
dictates  of  reafon.  'i  he  latter  devour  without  any 
fcruple  their  Pillczv,  a  difii  which  confifts  of  boiled 
rice,  with  a  fowl  or  p'^ce  of  kid's  flefli ;  but  the  for- 
mer eat  only  rice,  herbs  or  roots  ;  and  confider  it  as 
a  great  crime  to  kill  an  animal.  ..  If  an  Indian  is  at- 
tacked by  the  fmall-pox,  a  difeafe  which  in  that 
country  occafions  great  devaliation,  all  the  neigh- 
bours employ  every  pofnble  precaution  to  prevent 
themfelves  from  being  infected.  In  like  cafes,  how- 
ever, the  Arabs  fpread  out  mats  in  the  open  ftreets  ; 
place  on  them  the  infected  perfons  ;  give  them  palm- 
wine,  which,  as  they  pretend,  will  expel  the  poifon  ; 
and  before  the  puftules  are  ripe,  or  begin  to  dry, 
Itrew  them  over  with  allies,  under  a  firm  convi&ion 
that  the  poifon  will  by  thefe  means  be  dried  up  and 
diiperfed.  The  Indians  are  always  accuftomed  to 
perform  their  ablutions  before  and  after  meals,  and 
to  repair  to  their  temples  when  they  pray  to  their 
gods,  or  prefent  offerings  to  them.  The  Arabs  al- 
ways kneel  down  in  the  evening  in  the  open  ftreet ; 
keep  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  moon ;  incline  their 
bodies  before  it  times  without  number  ;  and  repeat 
their  prayers  publicly  and  aloud.  "A  like  contraft  is 
obferved  in  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  other 
tribes  who  inhabit  the  coaft  of  Malabar ;  and  for 
that  reafon  they  are  all  tolerated  by  the  government, 
which  punifhes  only  thofe  who  attempt  to  interrupt 
their  neighbours  in  their  public  worihip  or  private- 
devotions. 

Befides  the  Creoles,  Meltife,  and  real  Indian  fe- 
males, there  are  at  Cochin  a  great  many  European 
women.  Thefe,  as  foon  as  they  fet  a  foot  in  India, 
are  converted  into  ladies  of  the  firit  rank,  though  at 
Paris,  London  or  Amfterdam  they  had  been  only 
fruit-fellers  or  walner-women.  The  Englim,  in 
confequence  of  an  exprsfs  law,  dare  not  marry  In- 
dian 
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dian  women,  in  order  that  the  race  in  their  colonies^ 
may  remain  pure  and  unmixed.  They  indemnify 
themfelves,  however,  by  keeping  feveral  miftreffes, 
without  caring  whether  they  are  Mahometans  or 
Chriftians.  The  Dutch  are  acquainted  with  no 
fuch  law,  and  therefore  can  choofe  wives  jufl  as  they 
pleafe  ;  but  the  ftate  of  celibacy  is  fo  much  the  mode 
in  this  country,  that  marriages  are  feldom  heard  of. 
Could  any  one  believe  that  people  who  act.  accord- 
ing to  fuch  principles,  mould  take  the  liberty  to 
reprobate  the  celibacy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  *  ?  Inftances  of  this  kind  have  occurred  to 
myfelf ;  for  I  remember  an  unmarried  tobacconifl 
at  Cochin,  who  kept  a  whole  dozen  of  females,  and 
yet  aiTerted  that  it  was  improper  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy  not  to  marry.  In  Cochin  there  are 
every  where  houfes  inhabited  by  great  numbers  of 
male  and  female  flaves,  who  are  guilty  of  the  mod 
fcandalous  tranfactions.  This  kind  of  diffipation 
was  tolerated  as  foon  as  the  city  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Portuguefe  ;  and  a  very  intelligent  author 
thinks  he  can  here  difcover  the  real  caufe  why  the 
Portuguefe  were  driven  from  the  city  of  Cochin,  as 
well  as  their  other  poffeflions  in  India  f .  Avarice, 
infolence,  difhonefty,  infidelity  and  injuftice  will  al- 
ways bring  kingdoms  and  ftates  to  defi.ruct.ion ;  and' 
if  there  be  any  truth  in  this  obfervation,  fome  other 
colonies,  perhaps,  will  not  remain  long  in  the 
hands  of  the  Europeans.   Monopolies,  difcord,  and 

*  The  reproaches  thrown  out  by  the  Proteftants  again  ft  the 
celibacy  of  the  Catholic  clergy  is  fo  far  right,  as  that  liate  gives 
rife  to  immoral  conduct  and  diffipation,  of  which  too  many  inftan- 
ces may  be  found,  both  among  the  higher  and  lower  clergy  of  the 
Romifli  church.  The  immorality,  however,  of  the  Englifh  and 
Dutch  is  no  lefs  worthy  of  cenfure.     F. 

t  See  Ifioria  dell  a  Vita  e  Fatl't  ittuftri  del  Fen.  Monfign.  Giu- 
feppediS.  Maria  tie' Sebaftiani.  Roma  17 19.  1.  xi.  p.  254.  where 
tkefc  excefies  arc  particularly  deferred.     A. 
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peculation  have  already  greatly  increafed ;  and  the 
Indians  cannot  be  too  much  aftonifhed  at  the  vil- 
lanies  which  they  daily  fee  committed  by  the  Euro- 
peans. 

1  he  Dutch  Fad  India  Company  has  often  been 
in  a  (late  of  variance  with  the  king  of  Cochin,  who, 
according  to  his  furname,  i^  called  Perumpadapil, 
and  refides  at  Terpunatre  *,  a  place  lying  eaft  of 
Cochin,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  lake  which  fepa- 
rates  the  poffeffions  of  this  prince  from  thofe  of  the 
Dutch.  On  the  :8th  of  April,  1792,  I  received 
a  letter  from  Father  Francis  a  Sanclo  Elifaso,  in 
which  he  gave  me  a  circumftantial  account  of  the 
lad  difputes  between  the  1  >utch  and  Viroiam  Tarn- 
bur  an,  the  prefent  king  of  Cochin.  King  Mutta 
Tamburan,  of  the  family  of  Perumpadapil,  a  quiet 
peaceable  man,  with  whom  I  had  an  interview  at 
Govare,  in  the  year  17-7,  died  of  the  fmall-pox. 
He  was  fucceeded  by  his  younger  brother  Viroiam 
Tamburan,  of  whom  i  had  feveral  times  an  audience 
at  Mattincera,  where  he  frequently  fent  for  me  to 
the  palace,  as  he  wifhed  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
different  particulars  refpecting  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
He  fpoke  Dutch  exceedingly  well,  and  was  defirous 
of  learning  Lnglifh  alio.  As  he  was  a  brave,  enter- 
prifing  man,  poffeffed  of  confiderable  talents,  and 
no  little  fhare  of  pride,  he  could  not  bear  the  idea 
of  being  fatisfied  with  the  income  enjoyed  by  his 
predecefTors.  He,  therefore,  exercifed  every  kind 
of  oppreffion  againft  the  merchants  ;  caufed  three 
of  the  overfeers  of  the  temple  Tirumala  Devoffam  to 
be  put  to  death,  becaufe  they  would  not  rehgn  to 
him  any  part  of  the  treafure  belonging  to  it ;  plun- 
dered the  (hops ;  carried  away  the  merchants'  pro- 

*  In  the  map  publilhed  by  Faden,  in  i;88,  entitled  the 
Southern.  Countries  of  India  from  Madras  to  Cape  Comortn,  by 
Capt.  Werfebc,  this  place  is  called  Tripunclare, 

perty, 
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'petty,  and  afferted  that  he  alone  had  a  right  to  rule 
the  Pagan  Indians,  as  fince  the  earliefl:  periods  they 
'  had  always  been  under  the  dominion  of  his  fore- 
fathers. This  lafl  claim  was,  without  all  doubt,  agree- 
able to  the  principles  of  juftice.  The  fovereigns  of 
the  country  had  by  no  means  fold  the  dhtrift 
around  Cochin  to  the  Portuguefe;  they  merely 
gave  permiffion  to  Vafco  de  Gama  and  his  followers 
to  eftablifli  themfelves  there  as  merchants :  and  the 
Dutch,  by  whom  the  Portuguefe  were  expelled, 
had  made  themfelves  mailers  by  force  of  that  city 
and  neighbourhood.  But  what  avails  fuch  rights 
againft  the  power  of  cannon  ?  In  a  word,  the  Dutch 
broke  into  the  palace  of  Virblam  Tamburan  at  Mat- 
tincera  ;  took,  from  him  all  the  merchandife  he  had 
feized  ;  and  compelled  him  to  retire  to  Terpimatre, 
where  he  is  now  fo  hemmed  in  that  it  is  impoilible 
for  him  to  fur.  The  following  places,  and  fome 
other  towns,  belong  to  this  prince  :  Nharica,  Cm- 
dj?iada,  Perimaniir,  AngicaimaU  Udiamper,  Mulla- 
venturutti,  Pallicare,  Cenbtta,  Ciovare,  Pucotta,  Arfo- 
tamiciare^  and  Puttcncera. 

King  Periwipadapil,  whom  the  Europeans  call 
king  of  Cochin,  is  defcended  from  the  celebrated 
Malabar  monarchs,  Ceramperumal,  who  were  for- 
merly diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  Mabaragia,  that 
is,  emperor,  or  great  emperor  j  for  all  the  petty 
Malabar  kings  were  obliged  to  be  obedient  to  his 
orders,  when  he  had  to  defend  the  country  againft 
king  Samuri,  or  any  other  enemy.  But  when  thefe 
petty  kings  were  gradually  fubdued,  and  deprived 
of  their  territories  by  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  king  of  Travancor,  the  celebrated  Martanda- 
pulla,  and  his  fucceffor  general  Eultachius  de  Lanoy, 
by  birth  a  Fleming,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
king  Perumpadapil,  in  confequence  of  which  he  was 
left  in  poflefllon  of  the  few  places  above  mentioned, 
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as  the  Iaft  remains  of  royal  dignity.    This  happened 
in  the  year  176 1. 

Since  the  king  of  Travancor  laid  open  the  trade 
at  Alapujhe  and  Puntora  to  foreigners,  the  revenues 
of  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company  have  been  confi- 
derably  lefTened  V:.  The  duties  at  Cochin  brought 
them  formerly  every  year  30,000  rupees  ;  and  they 
received  a  like  fum  from  the  rents  of  their  palm- 
groves,  gardens,  and  other  lands  which  they  let  on 
leafe.  In  the  time  of  peace  they  generally  maintain 
a  body  of  4000  men ;  but  when  a  war  breaks  out, 
they  muft  increafe  thefe  troops  to  10,000.  It  is, 
therefore,  evident,  that  the  expences  of  the  Com- 
pany far  exceed  their  income.  Formerly  they  had 
pofieiTion  of  the  excellent  fortrefs  of  Cudungalur,  or 
Cranganor,  five  leagues  towards  the  north  of  Cochin; 
but  as  they  clearly  for efaw  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
them  to  defend  it  againir.  the  repeated  attacks  of  Tip- 
poo  Sultan  Bahader,  they  fold  it  to  the  king  of  Tra- 
vancor. The  latter  would  gladly  have  retained  it  as 
a  valuable  acquifition  ;  but  in  the  year  1790  it  was 
taken  from  him,  and  difmanded  by  M.  Lally,  Tip- 
poo  Sultan's  general.  The  troops  of  Tippoo  were, 
however,  again  driven  from  the  country  in  1791  and 
1792;  but  I  do  not  with  certainty  know  whether 
the  works  were  ever  rebuilt  f  • 

*  It  is  no  woDder  that  the  native  princes  mould  endeavour  to 
lay  the  trade  open  to  foreign  nations,  when  the  merchants  of  the 
neighbouring  factories  raile  the  price  of  their  own  goods,  and  pay 
as  little  as  they  can  for  thofe  of  India.  Thefe  monopolies  muft, 
in  the  end,  induce  the  petty  prirscts  of  India  to  adopt  wifer  regu- 
lations, more  conducive  to  the  profperity  of  their  dominions. 
The  Englifh  even,  though  fp  powerful  at  prefent  in  that  country, 
muft  excite  the  hatred  of  the  natives  and  princes  if  they  do  not 
alter  their  conduit,     F, 

-j-  Refpe£ling  the  ancient  ftate  of  Cranganor,  the  reader  may 
coufult  the  beiore-me'ntioned  works  of  Baldaus,  Valentin,  and 
Hamilton.  In  regard  to  its  prefent  condition,  I  know  as  little  as 
the  author.     F, 

On 
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On  the  fea-coaft,  beyond  Cochin,  farther  to  the 
north  are :  Badagare,  or  Vaypin,  a  populous  town 
belonging  to  the  diftricl:  of  Cochin ;  N/barica,  a  town 
together  with  a  church  belonging  to  the  Chriftians 
of  St.  Thomas  *  ;  Palipwam,  where  there  is  a 
Chriftian  congregation ;  and  Aycotta,  a  fortified  town, 
with  a  very  ancient  harbour,  where,  according  to 
tradition,  St.  Thomas  once  landed.  Higher  up  the 
country,  towards  the  eaft,  lie  Paravur,  formerly 
a  very  large  and  c:  nfiderable  town,  which  was,  how- 
ever, reduced  to  afhes  by  the  troops  of  Tippoo  Sul- 
tan j-;  Curiapalli,  the  military  magazine  and  arfe- 
nal  of  the  king  of  Travancor;  and  Verapole,  therefi- 
dence  of  the  apoftolic  vicar,  where  there  is  a  femi- 
nary,  a  catechumen  houfe,  and  a  convent  of  bare- 
footed Carmelites,  who  have  the  care  of  the  miflio- 
nary  eftablifhments  on  the  coau  of  Malabar.  This 
monaftery  was  founded  in  the  year  860  after  the 
building  of  Collam,  or,  according  to  the  ufual  mode 
of  reckoning,  in  1673.  The  palm-grove  in  which  it 
is  ntuated,  is  called  lattaracerri  Paramba,  and  was 
given  to  the  Carmelites  by  the  king  of  Cochin. 

A  league  farther  towards  the  eaft  lies  Ldapalli, 
called  by  the  Europeans  Rapolhn.  In  this  town 
there  is  a  church,  a  mofque,  and  the  palace  of  the 
king  of  the  Brahmans,  who  is  likewife  their  high- 
prieft  or  pope.  1  he  difirict  belonging  to  this  fove- 
reign  may  be  about  three  leagues  in  circumference. 
This  town,  together  with  a  few  others,  were  given 
to  him  by  the  king  of  Travancor,  out  of  refpect  for 
his  high  defcent  and  facerdotal  dignity. 

Towards  the  north-weft  lies  the  old  city  of  Alan- 
gatta,  called  by  the  Portuguefe,  very  improperly, 

*  On  the  before- mentioned  map  of  Capt.  Werftbe  this  place  is 
called  Gnareca.     F. 

j  On  Werfebe's  map  Palipuram  is  called  Palipcrlo ;  Aycotiat 
Jlicsiia,  or  Chwvocat ;  and  Paravur  is  named  Parcur.   F. 
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Mangaie.  It  is  fubject  to  a  king  of  its  own,  and 
contains  the  largeft  church  belonging  to  the  Chris- 
tians on  the  coaft  of  Malabar. 

On  the  north-eaft  ftands  Angamali,  a  very  an« 
cient  city  alfo,  where  there  are  three  Chriftian  con- 
gregations. It  was  formerly  the  refidence  of  the 
bifhop  of  the  Chriftians  of  St.  Thomas ;  but  great 
part  of  it  has  been  burnt  or  deftroyed  by  the  troops 
of  Tippoo  Sultan. 

Ambftlacbtta,  was  formerly  a  populous  town,  where 
the  jefuits  had  a  convent  and  feminary  ;  but  at  pre- 
sent it  is  falling  to  ruin. 

Ma'e<-tiir>  is  a  celebrated  church  of  the  St.  Tho- 
mas Chriftians,  to  which  an  immenfe  multitude  of 
people  refort  on  Whitfunday. 

The  following  places  alfo  lie  on  the  fea-coaft : 
Palur,  Cetliwa,  Pamani  or  Po?iani,  Ciavacada,  and 
Tannur. 

Higher  up,  towards  the  eaft,  lie  Puttencera,  and 
Vettiacotta,  a  fortrefs  belonging  to  the  king  of  Tra- 
vancor,  and  eredted  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  en- 
tering the  country  over  the  Gauts,  on  the  fide  ci" 
MdiffUr,  a  kingdom  which  at  prefent  is  under  the 
dominion  of  Tippoo  Sultan. 

Farther  towards  the  north,  and  at  the  diftance  of 
about  ten  leagues  from  Cranganor^  lies  THciur,  a 
town  and  diftriQ:  belonging  to  the  Brahmans.  They 
have  here  a  celebrated  academy,  public  and  private 
fchools  ;  alfo  an  univerfity,  where  young  perfonsare 
inftrucied  in  their  fciences,  and  the  principles  of  their 
religion.  This  place  was  alfo  deftroyed  by  Tippoo 
Sultan  ;  but  rebuilt  by  the  Brahmans,  after  Tippoo's 
defeat.  All  thefe  cities,  towns  and  churches,  are 
fituated  under  the  latitude  of  io°  north. 

Cn  the  fea  coaft,  in  the  latitude  of  u°  north,  lies 
tfanmir,  formerly  a  city  of  confiderable  note,  but 
at  prefent  a  miferable  village  j  and  Vaypur,  E/zypup, 

ox 
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or  Sultanpatnam,  a  noble  harbour,  which  Tippoo 
Sultan  Bahader  fpared  as  much  as  poffible,  be- 
caufe  he  intended  to  eftablifli  here  a  confiderable 
foreign  trade.  Large  quantities  of  pepper,  carda- 
moms, and  fandal  wood,  began  indeed  to  be  carried 
hither  from  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  country  ;  but, 
in  the  year  1773,  when  war  broke  out,  and  the  roads 
by  thefe  means  were  rendered  unfafe,  the  above  plan 
was  abandoned. 

On  the  eaft,  towards  the  G'uts,  lies  the  celebra- 
ted city  and  fortrefs  of  Palacatkeri  It  is  entirely 
built  of  hewn  ftone  ;  has  ftrong  works,  and  in  ge- 
neral is  capable  of  making  an  obftinate  defence. 
The  garrifon  always  coniifts  of  the  flower  of  Tipr»oo 
Sultan's  troops.  This  fortrefs  is  fitu  ited  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Conoam,  and  covers  the  palfage  to  the  coafb 
of  Malabar  towards  the  mountains  which  feparate 
Malayala  and  Maifiur. 

The  well-known  city  of  Calicut,  which  has  experi- 
enced fuch  a  variegated  fate,  lies  alfo  on  the  fea-coafl, 
and  in  the  latitude  of  1 1°  15'  north  :t  coniifts 
partly  of  houfes  conftrucled  of  teka  wood,  and 
partly  of  huts  compofed  of  palm  branches  inter- 
woven through  each  other,  and  covered  wi;h  palm 
leaves.  Of  (tone  buildings  there  are  very  few.  The 
fortrefs  of  Calicut  is  of  much  greater  antiquity  than 
the  city  to  which  it  has  given  its  name,  the  natives 
of  Malabar  believe  that  it  was  built  by  king  Ceram- 
pe.umal,  from  whom  all  the  petty  Malabar  princes 
are  deicended.  I  his  city  was  rafed  almo.'l  to  the 
ground  by  1  ippoo  Sultan,  who  deftroyed  its  flou- 
rifhing  trade;  expelled  from  the  country  the  mer- 
chant and  factors  of  the  foreign  commercial  houfes; 
caufed  all  the  coco-nut  and  fandal  trees  to  De  cut 
down  ;  and  ordered  the  pepper  plants  in  the  whole 
furrounding  diftrid  to  be  torn  up  by  the  ioois,  and 
even  to  be  hacked  to  pieces,  becaufe  thefe  giants, 

as 
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as  he  laid,  brought  riches  to  the  Europeans,  and 
enabled  them  to  carry  on  war  agamft  the  Indians. 

King  S&nttri,  a  very  powerful  prince,  who  is  dif- 
tinguiihed  alfo  by  the  name  of  Nediripardgia  or  Ta- 
Tiidfadx,  took  from  king  Ceramperumal,  not  only  this 
cuv  and  difrrict,  but  the  whole  kingdom  of  which 
it  forms  a  part.  In  remembrance  of  this  heroic  ex- 
:,  he  made  the  fword  and  the  lamp  of  his  con- 
quered enemy  to  be  always  carried  before  him  when 
he  appeared  in  public.  He  was  able  to  bring  into  the 
field  ico, oco  men,  and  was  a  fworn  foe  to  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  Pen-u:padr;pil,  or  king  of  Cochin,  who 
was  defcended  from  Ceramperwiial,  and  who  could 
alfo  bring  into  the  field  an  army  equally  numerous. 
Thefe  kings,  Sarauri  and  Perunrpadapil,  were  the 
only  two  of  all  the  Indian  princes  who  had  a  right, 
as  a  token  of  their  unlimited  power,  to  have  carried 
before  them  the  branch  of  a  coco- nut  tree,  bound 
round  with  a  bandage  at  the  lower  end,  and  quite 
free  at  the  top.  1  he  petty  Malabar  kings  ufed  in- 
deed a  branch  of  the  fame  kind  ;  but  it  was  neceiiary 
that  it  fhould  be  bound  round  at  the  upper  as  well 
as  the  lower  end,  in  order  to  ihew  that  they  were 
fubjecr.  to  both  thefe  emperors. 

Sawuri,  whom  the  Mahometan  merchants  at  Ca- 
licut fupport  as  the  moft  powerful  among  all  the 
petty  princes,  had  given  battle  feveral  times  to  Pe- 

padapil,  and  always  came  off  victorious ;  but  in 
the  year  1760,  his  troops,  being  divided  at  Cran- 
ganor^  Paravur^  and  Vcrapok,  were  attacked  unex- 
pectedly by  Martandapulla,  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  king  of  Travancor,  and  totally  routed.  In 
1773,  thirteen  years  after,  Hayder  Aly  Khan,  who 
had  already  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  kingdom  of 
Maiflur,  marched  down  from  Palacataceri,  fell  upon 
the  city  of  Calicut,  and  reduced  to  fubjection  the 
whole  of  Malayala,  including  the  fortrefs  of  Cran- 
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r  or  Cudungafar.  King  Samuri,  who  called  him- 
felf  Kriftma  Tamburhi,  with  five  thoufand  of  his 
Nay ris,  or  armed  nobles,  fled  to  the  mountain  /• 

Jj.  iii  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gauts,  from 
which  they  often  defcended  to  attack  Hayder  Aly's 
out-pofts,  and  harafs  his  army.  Hayder  Aly's  fon, 
.Tippoo  Sultan  Bahader,  was  at  length  fo  incenfed 
againft  the  inhabitants  of  Calicut  and  the  neigh- 
bouring diftrict,  becaufe  they  aflifted,  by  every  pof- 
fible  means,  their  former  fovereign,  that  he  refoived 
to  punifh  them ;  and  for  that  purpofe  took  the  field 
in  perfon.  He  was  preceded  by  30,000  barbarians, 
who  butchered  every  perfon  who  came  in  their  way; 
and  by  his  heavy  cannon  under  the  command  of  ge- 
neral Lally,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  artillery. 
Then  followed  Tippoo  Sultan  himfelf,  riding  on  an 
elephant ;  and  behind  him  marched  another  corps, 
confiding  of  30,000  -men  alfo.  The  manner  in 
which  he  behaved  to  the  inhabitants  of  Calicut  was 
horrid.  A  great  part  of  them,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, were  hung.  He  firil  tied  up  the  mothers,  and 
then  fufpended  the  children  from  their  necks.  The 
cruel  tyrant  caufed  feveral  Chriftians  and  Heathens 
to  be  brought  out  naked,  and  made  faff,  to  the  feet 
of  his  elephants,  which  were  then  obliged  to  drag 
them  about  till  their  limbs  fell  in  pieces  from  their 
bodies.  At  the  fame  time  he  ordered  all  the  churches 
and  temples  to  be  burned  and  pulled  down  or  de- 
ftroyed  in  fome  other  manner.  Chriftian  and  Pagan 
women  were  compelled  to  marry  Mahometans ;  and 
Mahometan  women  were  compelled  to  marry  Hea- 
thens and  Chriftians.  The  Pagans  were  deprived  of 
the  token  of  their  nobility,  which  is  a  lock  of  hair 
called  Cudumi ;  and  every  Chriftian  who  appeared 
in  the  frreets,  mull  either  fubmit  to  be  circumcifed, 
or  be  hanged  on  the  fpot.  This  happened  in  the 
year  1789,  at  which  time  I  refided  at  Verapole..  I  had 

then 
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then  an  opportunity  of  converting  with  feveral 
Chriftians  and  Pagans,  who  had  efcaped  from  the 
fury  of  this  mercilefs  tyrant;  and  I  affiled  thefe 
fugitives  to  procure  a  boat  to  enable  them  to  crofs 
the  river  which  runs  paii  that  city. 

This  perfecution  continued  till  the  i  5th  of  April 
1790.  I  had  then  quitted  the  coat  of  Malabar  ; 
but  1  was  informed  by  the  bifnop  and  apoflolic  vicar 
there,  that,  on  the  above  day,  Tippoo  Sultan,  having 
forced  the  king  of  Travancor's  lines,  penetrated  as 
far  as  Verapole,  and  had  renewed  the  bloody  fcenes 
begun  the  year  before.  u  The  troops,"  faid  the 
bifhop  in  a  letter  dated  May  23, 1791,  "  advanced 
to  Verapole,  and  fet  fome  houfes  on  fire,  but  did  net 
enter  the  ifland.  We  were  vifited  only  by  a  few 
marauders,  who  converted  our  church,  our  femi- 
nary,  and  our  convent  into  real  dens  of  thieves. 
They  plundered  and  deflroyed  whatever  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on;  for  it  had  been  almoft  impoflible 
for  us  to  remove  any  thing  out  of  the  way.  By  the 
peculiar  providence  of  God,  however,  and  of  St.  Jo- 
feph  (the  patron  of  the  congregation),  neither  our 
church  nor  our  convent  fell  a  prey  to  the  rapacity 
of  the  foldiery,  or  to  the  flames/'  Soon  after,  the 
army  of  Tippoo  sultan  was  defeated  by  the  Englifh 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  totally 
routed.  He  himfelf  was  driven  into  the  fortrefs  of 
Cirhigapat?iam,  in  the  kingdom  of  ManTur,  where  he 
was  obliged  to  enter  into  an  engagement,  to  pay  the 
expences  of  the  war,  to  give  back  his  conquefls  to 
their  former  poffeflbrs,  and  to  deliver  both  his  fons 
into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  as  hoflages  *. 

The 

*  We  know  from  various  accounts,  publiflied  by  the  Englifh 
and  the  miilionaries,  with  what  cruelty  the  followers  of  the  Brah- 
man religion  were  treated  by  the  inhuman  Tippoo  Saltan,  and  in 
what  manner  he  endeavoured  by  the  rack  and  famine  to  make 

thera 
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The  harbour  of  Calicut  is  at  prefent  far  from 
being  fo  capacious  as  formerly  :  a  great  part  of  it 
has  been  filled  up  with  fand  by  the  fea,  and  for  that 
reafon  the  trade  at  Calicut  is  now  in  a  very  languifli- 
ing  condition.  As  the  Mahometan  Arabs,  how- 
ever, have  the  fuperiority  here,  and  are  connected 
in  bufinefs  with  other  merchants  at  Mafcate  and 
Mocha,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  meafures  will  be  taken 
to  remedy  this  evil. 

Still  farther,  on  the  fea  coaft,  lies  Mahe  or  Mahi, 
a  town  and  colony  belonging  to  the  French.  When 
the  European  inhabitants  of  this  place  heard  of  the 
French  revolution,  they  ran  into  the  ftreets,  bawling 
out  in  full  jubilee,  "  Liberty  and  Equality  I"  The 
Pagans  and  the  Mahometans  did  the  fame,  calling 
out  "Liberty  and  Equality  for  us  alfo  !  As  we  are 
now  all  free  and  equal,"  added  they,  "  it  is  very 
evident  that  we  can  no  longer  acknowledge  you  for 
our  mailers. "  This  idea  they  indeed  actually  carried 
into  execution,  and  expelled  all  the  French  from  the 
town.  The  Carmelites  had  here  a  church,  a  cate- 
chumen houfe,  and  a  miffionary  eflablifhment. 

A  mile  farther,  towards  the  north,  lies  Taliceri, 
a  city  belonging  to  the  Englifh,  where  they  have 
a  confiderable  fettlement,  a  council,  and  an  arfenal. 
They  employ  this  city  as  a  military  poll,  where  they 
collecl:  troops  brought  from  Bombay,  in  order  to 
keep  in  fubjection  the  inhabitants  of  Malayala.  King 
Samuri  and  the  king  of  Travancor  are  at  prefent  in 
alliance  with  the  Englifh.  A  brifk  trade  is  carried 
on  at  Taliceriy  and  foreign  mips  take  on  board  here 
pepper,  various  cotton  articles,  biti  and  teka  wood, 

them  embrace  the  Mahometan  faith.  He  was,  however,  deprived 
of  a  tall  third  of  his  dominions,  which  he  had  enlarged  by  robbery; 
and  he  is  now  clofely  watched,  to  prevent  him  from  entering  into 
any  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  other  Indian  powers,  or  from  dif- 
turbiog  the  tranquillity  of  India.     F. 

cardamoms, 
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cardamoms,  rice,  fandal  wood,  and  other  Malabar 
productions,  which  they  tranfport  to  Bombay  and 
thence  to  England.  The  palace  in  which  the  coun- 
cil fits,  is  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  buildings  in 
India. 

The  next  place,  worthy  of  notice,  is  Baliapat- 
na??i,  or  Valiapatnam,  formerly  a  large  and  conli- 
derable  mart  of  trade,  but  at  prefent  a  very  obfcure 
town.  The  harbour  here  is  more  than  half  filled 
up  with  fand. 

Proceeding  along  the  fea-coaft  you  then  arrive  at 
Cannanur,  a  town  with  a  caftle,  and  fubject  to  the 
government  of  queen  CcIIatlri,  by  the  Europeans 
called  Collaftri.  This  city  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  the  kings  of  Collatiri  belong  to  the  firlt  clafs 
of  the  Indian  princes.  The  mother  of  the  prefent 
king  of  Travancor,  Rama  Varmer,  was  defcended 
fpomv'this  family.  She  died  in  the  year  1780,  ex- 
actly at  the  time  when  I  was  at  Aiigenga.  I  was 
fhewn  a  letter  written  by  the  king  to  the  comman- 
der of  the  Englilh  troops  there,  in  which  he  re- 
quested that  he  would  caufe  every  mark  of  refpect 
to  be  paid  at  dngenga  to  the  memory  of  his  de- 
ceafed  mother.  In  confequence  of  this  requeft,  all 
the  (hops  were  kept  ifiut  for  three  days  j  and  no  one 
during  that  time  durft  nfh  in  the  fea,  becaufe  the 
Indians  believe  in  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  and 
are  therefore  afraid  that  the  foul  of  a  deceafed  per- 
ibn  may  be  prevented  from  going  into  fome  fifh  or 
other.  Niebuhr  and  Anquetil  du  Perron  are,  there- 
fore, in  an  error  when  they  alTert  that  the  king  of 
Travancor  is  of  mean  extraction. 

The  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Cannanur,  called 
alfo  Colanada^  lies  in  the  latitude  of  1 1°  50',  and  is 
diftinguifhed  by  the  fame  name.  The  whole  fur- 
rounding  dittricl:,  which  towards  the  north  extends 
as  far  as  the  mountain  ////,  is  inhabited  by  the 

Molandiiy 
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Molandis,  who  live  merely  by  piracy.  Thefe  fea- 
robbers  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Arrian,  Ptolemy, 
and  other  ancient  authors.  They  unite  themfelves 
to  other  pirates,  who  refide  on  the  Angedib  iflands, 
near  Goa,  and  capture  all  the  fmall  veffels  which 
fail  from  Goa  to  Cochin.  The  huts  in  which  their 
wives  and  children  live  (land  on  the  eaftern  fide  of 
Mount  Mi  **  This  mountain,  which  forms  a  cape 
or  head- land,  lies  in  the  latitude  of  \i°  5';  and  here 
Malabar,  or  Malayala  properly  fo  called,  ends. 

We  now  come  to  the  kingdom  of  Canara,  which 
is  partly  under  the  dominion  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  and 
partly  divided  under  that  of  the  Marattas  and  dif- 
ferent petty  princes,  the  latter  of  whom  have  main- 
tained themfelves  here  and  there  in  the  mountains. 
On  the  other  fide  of  mount  Mi,  the  language,  man- 
ner of  life,  and  in  a  certain  meafure  the  legiflation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Malabar,  begin  gradually  to 
ceafe,  and  to  be  fucceeded  by  thofe  of  the  natives 
of  Canara.  Both  nations,  however,  acknowledge 
one  fyftem  of  religion ;  worfhip  the  fame  deities ; 
and  in  their,  liturgy  employ  the  Samfcred  language. 
Anquetil  du  Perron  is  under  a  miitake,  when  he 
fays,  that  the  Tamulic  language  is  generally  ufed  on 
the  coait  of  Malabar.  It  may  be  eafily  perceived, 
that  he  never  vifited  but  a  few  maritime  towns, 
where  the  merchants  indeed  fpeak  both  the  Ma- 
labar language  and  the  Tamulic.     In  the  interior 

*  That  pirates  formerly  refided  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
HJL  whitfh  is  -nentioned  by  Ptolemy  under  the  name  of  EAAr- 
KI2N)  or  EAITKHN,  as  an  emporium,  or  place  of  trade,  and 
that  even  in  the  preftnt  century  the  pirate  Angria  had  eftablifhed 
himfeir  on  this  coaii,  is  well  known.  For  an  account  of  Anuria, 
fee  Clement  Downing's  Hiftory  of  the  Indian  Wars,  tvith  an. 
Account  of  Angria  the  Pyrate.  London  1737,  8vo.  The  appel- 
lation of  Molandis  given  to  thefe  fea-robbers  is  to  me  entirely 
new.  F* 

L.  parts 
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parts  of  the  country,  the  inhabitants  ufe  only  the 
former,  which  is  totally  different  from  the  Tamulic, 
though  both  thefe  dialects  have  been  originally  de- 
rived from  the  Samfcred.  In  the  fecond  book  I 
(hall  explain  this  fubject.  farther  *. 

HAVING  now  flnifhed  the  topographical  descrip- 
tion of  the  mod  remarkable  cities,  towns  and  places 
in  Malayala,  I  fhall  add  the  diftances  of  fome  of 
them  from  Cochin;  which,  as  I  have  already  faid, 
lies  in  the  latitude  of  io°  north,  and  in  the  longi- 
tude of  7  50  52'. 

PLACES. 

League* 
Calicut  is  diftant  from  Cochin,  towards  the 

north,  by  fea  —  —  30 
Cudungahir,  or  Crcuiganor,  towards  the  north, 

by  water                  —                    — -  5 

Palacaticeri,  by  land                —                —  30 

Vettiacotta,  towards  the  north-eaft             —  12 

Maleatur,  towards  the  north-eaft,  by  water  10 

Verapole,  towards  the  north-eaft,  by  water  —  3 
Codomo.ngalam,  towards  the  eaft,  by  land  and 

by  water                     —                 —  15 

Jragq/Jje,  towards  the  eaft,  by  land          —  20 

Modelacodam,  towards  the  eaft,  by  land  —  30 
Ciuncam   and  Nediala,  towards  the  eaft,   by 

land               —             —             —  32 

Mbhatujhe,  towards  the  eaft,  by  water       —  19 

*  All  the  Indian  languages  and  characters  ufed  on  this  fide  the 
Ganges,  feem  to  be  derived  from  the  Samfcred  :  and  even  the 
religious  ideas  of  the  natives  are  only  here  and  there  modified  in 
a  different  manner.  The  Indian  literature,  branched  out  into  fo 
many  languages,  merely  on  account  of  the  great  extent  of  the 
country,  was  introduced  at  the  fame  time  as  its  religious  wor- 
ship.   F. 

Cagnara* 
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Leagues 
Cagnarapalli,  towards  the  fouth-weft,  by  land 

and  by  water  —  —         32 

Vaypur,  towards  the  fouth-weft,  by  water  28 

Corolongatta,  towards  the  fouth-weft,  by  wa- 
ter —  —  —         14 
Cadalarutti,  towards  the  fouth-weft,  by  wa- 
ter                 —              —  — .11 
Catundda,  towards  the  fouth,  by  water     —         14 
Alapujhe,  towards  the  fouth,  by  fea  and  by 

water  —  —  —         12 

Muttam,  towards  the  fouth,  by  water         —  6 

Porrocada,  or  Porca,  towards  the  fouth,  by 

water  —  —  —         14 

Cayamcollam^  or  Calicoulon,  towards  the  fouth, 

by  fea  and  by  water  —  1 B 

Collam,  by  fea  and  by  water  —         24 

Tiruvandaburam,  towards  the  fouth,  by  fea 

and  by  water  —  —         40 

Atigutenga,  or  Angenga.  towards  the  fouth, 

by  land,  by  fea,  and  by  water       —         34 
Cofeci,  towards  the  fouth,  by  fea  —         52 

Padmanabura?ni  towards  the  fouth,  by  the 

interior  high  road  —  -—52 

Cottaram,  or  Cottate,  towards  the  fouth,  by 

the  interior  high  road  —         64 

Cape  Camari,  by  fea  —  —         yi 

Tovala,  towards  the  fouth,  by  land  —         74 

In  this  calculation  the  windings  and  turnings  of 
the  roads  have  been  taken  into  account ;  for  none 
of  them  proceed  in  a  ftraight  line.  The  poft,  called 
in  the  Malabar  language  Angela  *,  travels  indeed 

along 

*  That  the  poft  has  been  introduced  into  India,  and  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  A?igda,  was  before  unknown.  A  kind  of 
poft  was  eftablifhed  formerly  in  Perfia.     Certain  perfons,  em- 

L  2  ployed 
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along  the  high  road,  in  the  interior  part  of  the  coun- 
try, which  is  the  fhorteft  and  ftraighteft  ;  but  the 
Europeans  dare  not  ufe  it,  left  the  Brahmans  fhould 
be  polluted  by  them.  For  this  reafon  the  Europeans 
mud  pafs  along  the  fea-coaft,  which  is  inhabited 
only  by  fifhermen,  and  people  of  the  loweft  cafts. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  few  Europeans  have  the 
leaft  knowledge  refpecting  the  interior  part  of  the 
country?  though  they  talk  a  great  deal  of  their  tra- 
vels in  India.  The  European  miflionaries,  however, 
befides  other  privileges  and  advantages,  have  a  right 
to  employ  umbrellas  of  as  large  a  fize  as  thofe  ufed 
by  the  Indian  princes  ;  and  by  means  of  this  privi- 
lege they  may  go  over  the  whole  interior  part  of  the 
country  ;  only  they  mufl  take  care  not  to  approach 
too  near  to  a  temple  where  a  feftival  is  celebrated  in 
honour  of  any  deity. 

ployed  by  the  king  for  carrying  letters,  (mall  articles,  and  dif- 
patches,  and  who  were  called  h.yya.yn  ( Angari),  had  a  right  to 
require  of  all  thofe  whom  they  met  to  remove  out  of  their  way  ; 
to  take  from  them  horfes,  fhips,  and  carriages,  &c. ;  and  to  com- 
pel the  owners  themfelves  to  carry  burdens.  This  compulfive  fer- 
vice  the  Greeks  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Ayyapeiw,  a  word 
derived  from  the  Perfian,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  Matth.  xxvii.  This  old  Perfian  word,  Angaros,  feems  to 
have  an  affinity  to  the  Indian  word  Angela  ;  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  Periians  borrowed  their  eftablifhment  of  the  poft 
from  the  Indians,  or  the  latter  theirs  from  the  Perfians.  I  am 
almotl  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  firft  introduced  among  the 
Indians.  The  above-mentioned  couriers  are  called  in  Perfia,  at 
prefent,  Tfcbaj>tart  that  is,  thofe  who  ride  on  a  full  gallop.    & 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


Population  of  Malay ala — Manners,  Cuftoms  and  In- 
dujlry  of  the  Inhabitants — Political  St^te  of  the 
Country. 

JL  HE  inhabitants  of  Malayala,  which,  compre- 
hending all  its  provinces  from  Cape  I/li  to  Tovala, 
is  120  Indian  miles  in  length  ;  and  from  the  Gauts 
to  the  fea,  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  in  breadth, 
confift,  befides  the  natve  Indians,  who  are  partly 
Pagans  and  partly  Chriftians,  of  Arabs,  black  and 
white  Jews,  Canarians,  and  Europeans  of  different 
nations,  who  have  there  formed  eftablifhments.  In 
the  year  1771,  the  Chriftians  of  St.  Thomas,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Florentius  a  Jefu,  the  bilhop  and 
apoftoiic  vicar  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  amounted  to 
94,60c.  In  the  year  1787,  when  a  poll-tax  was  about 
to  be  impofed  on  them  by  the  king  of  Travancor, 
they  eftimated  their  number  themfelves  at  ior,ooo 
perfons.  Ten  thoufand  of  them,  I  confefs,  loft  their 
lives  during  the  war  againft  Tippoo  Sultan ;  but 
(till  there  will  remain  90,000  Catholic  Chriftians, 
who  follow  the  Syrio-Chaldaic  ritual.  1  hey  have 
in  their  poiTeflion  fixty  four  churches,  fome  of  which 
however  were  deftroyed  by  Tippoo.  The  Jacobites 
have  thirty-two  churches,  to  which  b<  long  50,000 
Schifmatics.  Thefe,  therefore,  form  all  together 
140,000  Chriftians,  who  adhere  to  the  Syrio-Chal- 
daic rites.  There  are  likewife  feventy-five  churches 
of  the  Mucoas  and  Paravas  on  the  coaft  of  Tra- 
vancor j  and  twenty  churches  belonging  to  the  Latin 
L   3  ritual, 
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ritual,  -which  lie  in  the  diftricc  between  Porrocada 
and  Cape  ////*.  All  thefe  churches  can  mutter  more 
than  100,000  Chriftians,  newly  converted  to  the 
Romifh  faith.  The  number  of  the  Jews  who  refide 
at  Mattincera,  Muttam,  and  Cayamcol/a,  may  be 
about  from  15  to  20.000.  To  thefe  muft  be  added 
100,000  Arabs,  eftablifried  there  fince  the  ninth 
century ;  alfo  the  Canarians,  Banians,  Cetiis,  and 
Cumuttis,  who  together  amount  to  30,000  fouls ; 
and,  laftly,  15,000  Europeans,  Creoles,  Meitifes, 
and  Topazis,  who  are  partly  Catholics,  partly  Lu- 
therans and  Calvinitts.  But  far  greater  than  the 
fum-total  of  all  thefe  foreigners,  is  the  number  of 
'  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  former 
may  be  eftimated  at  400,000,  the  latter  at  1 ,600,000, 
fo  that  iVialayala  contains  above  two  millions  of  in- 
habitants. This  calculation  was  made  too  at  'a 
time  when  the  population  of  the  country  had  greatly 
fufl'ered  by  the  wars  with  Hayder  Ali  Khan  and 
Tippoo  Sultan.  If  we  reflect,  therefore,  that  this 
diftricl  is  not  very  large,  that  it  is  interfered  by  a 
great  number  of  ft  reams,  and  that  on  the  eaft  it  is 
bounded  by  high  mountains  and  impenetrable  forefts, 
it  is  evident  that,  in  proportion  to  its  cultivated  fur- 
face,  it  is  extremely  well  peopled  *.  This  is  to  be 
afcribed  chiefly  to  the  fimple  and  temperate  manner 
in  which  the  Indians  live,  as  they  eat  nothing  but 
rice,  milk,  fruit,  herbs,  butter,  coco-nut  oil,  fifh, 

*  This  population,  in  a  country  fo  fmall  as  the  coaft  of  Mala- 
bar, or  Mulayala,  is  undoubtedly  very  great.  About  forty  cofs  or 
Malabar  miles  make  a  degree.  This  coaft,  therefore,  contains  at 
jmoft  450  geographical  fquare  miles,  and  to  each  of  thefe  there  are 
confequently  almoft  3703  perfons.  In  other  parts  of  India  a  far 
greater  number  of  perfons  live  on  a  fquare  mile  ;  but  we  muft  take 
into  confideration  the  mountains,  forefts,  lakes  and  rivers  in  Ma- 
labar, and  alfo  the  devaftation  occafioned  in  the  country  by  the 
'  paercilefs  Tippoo  Saib.    F. 

and 
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and  other  kinds  of  food  which  are  eafy  of  digeilion, 
and  promote  the  generative  powers  *.  Monogamy, 
which  prevails  among  the  Chriftians  and  Pagans, 
though  among  the  latter  it  is  not  general,  contri- 
butes alfo  co  increafe  the  population  ;  for,  by  thefe 
means,  the  affeclion  between  parents  and  children 
is  preferved,  and  that  alfo  between  hufband  and 
wife.  Another  circumftance  which  tends  to  pro- 
mote population  is,  that  all  young  women,  without 
exception,  mud  marry.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of 
every  father,  whether  Chriftian  or  Pagan,  is  to  pro- 
cure  hulbands  for  his  daughters ;  and  when  he  is 
not  able  to  give  them  portions,  he  is  affilted  either 
by  the  cad  to  which  he  belongs,  or  by  the  Chriftian 
congregation  of  which  he  is  a  member.  There  are 
here  neither  convents,  nor  any  other  eftablifhments, 
in  which  young  women  can  be  immured  ;  but  they 
are  obliged,  as  already  faid,  to  enter  into  the  ft  ate  of 
matrimony,  and  to  gain  their  livelihood  by  the  la- 
bour of  their  hands.  The  Indians  are  not  fond  of 
celibacy,  and  the  llate  of  widowhood  is  held  in  the 
utmoft  contempt.  The  women  in  Malabar,  indeed, 
bring  forth  few  children  -,  but  the  lofs  occafioned  to 
population  by  this  natural  deficiency  is  fully  fup- 
plied  by  the  great  number  of  marriages.  The  ex- 
pence  of  rearing  children  is  alfo  rendered  extremely 
eafy,  as  they  require  very  little  for  their  nourifhment 


*  The  author  ought  not  to  have  called  milk,  butter  and  coco- 
nut oil  food  eafy  ot  digeftion.  The  continual  ufe  of  milk  renders 
it  at  length  very  heavy  for  the  ftomachs  of  moll  people.  The  fat 
parts  of  butter  and  coco-nut  oil  are  indigeltible  ;  and  as  the  acid 
parts  of  fat  feparate  from  it,  this  acid  attacks  the  ftomach  and  the 
bowels.  Now  the  Indians  ufe  no  flefh,  which  contains  abundance 
of  alkaline  parts,  and  therefore  the  acid  cannot  be  neutralifed  by 
thefe  parts.  It  is,  however,  true  in  general,  that  the  great  mo- 
deration of  the  Indian?,  though  indeed  often  occafioned  by  want, 
contributes  greatly  to  their  healthfulnefs.  That  fuch  moderation 
promotes  the  generative  powers  is  very  doubtful.     F, 
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and  clothing  *.  In  the  fecond  book  I  fhall  give  a 
fuller  account  of  thefe  and  other  caufes  which  con- 
tribute to  increafe  the  population  of  India.  I  mult, 
however,  not  omit  here  to  obferve,  that  it  is  impeded 
alfo  by  very  great  obltables,      Among  thefe  are  : 

1 .  The  fmall-pox,  which,  in  India,  are  extremely 
malignant,  and  which  every  year  fweep  off  many 
thoufands  f, 

2.  Polygamy,  and  the  celibacy  of  a  great  number 
of  perfons  who  cannot  refolve  to  confine  their  affec- 
tions to  one  object  \. 

3.  The  continual  wars  and  revolutions  in  India, 
by  which  a  great  number  of  men  are  deftroyed. 

4.  The  oppreffion  of  fovereign  princes,  who  im* 
pofe  on  their  fubjecls  exceffive  labour,  and  by  thefe 
means  ruin  many  perfons  both  married  and  unmar^ 
ried. 

*  Monogamy,  the  great  care  employed  by  parents  to  get  their 
daughters  married,  the  want  of  nunneries,  the  great  honour  in 
which  marriage  i?  htld  in  India,  and  the  little  expence  required 
for  educating  and  clothing  children,  are  the  real  caufes  of  the  in- 
creafe of  population  in  that  country.  Even  among  us  the  middle 
and  lower  claffes  would  produce  more  children  were  they  not 
afraid  of  the  expences  of  education.     F. 

•f  I  have,  in  general,  obierved,  that  the  fmall-pox  are  malignant 
where  the  body,  in  order  to  prevent  perfpiration,  is  frequently 
rubbed  over  with  fat  or  oily  fubilances.  Dirtinefs,  immoderation, 
or  luxury  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  particularly  theufe  of  heat- 
ing things,  greatly  increafe  the  malignity  of  the  difeafe.  A  con- 
firmation of  what  1  have  here  HiTerted,  may  be  found  in  America, 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Africa  among  the  Negroes,  and 
among  the  Calmucks  in  Ruffia.  Among  people  who  employ  the 
warm  bath,  a?  the  Ruffians,  Turks,  Perfians,  &c.  the  fmall-pox 
are  ltfs  malignant.     F. 

%  That  the  polygamy  of  the  Mahometans  and  Indians  of  higher 
rank  does  not  contribute  to  population  is  certain  :  for,  ift,  poly- 
gamy deprives  many  a  male  of  a  female  ;  2d,  it  occafions  more 
female  children  to  be  born, and  confequently  deftroys  the  true  pro-r 
portion  fo  well  fuited  to  monogamy. — Perhaps  the  polyandria  of 
the  women  among  the  Nayrs  caufes  more  males  to  be  brought  in- 
to the  world,  and  thus  fupplies  the  deficiency. 

9  5-  The 
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5.  The  Have  trade,  by  which  feveral  thoufands  of 
men  are  fold  annually,  like  cattle,  and  fent  out  of 
the  country. 

The  complexion  of  the  natives  of  Malabar  is 
brown,  but  much  brighter  than  that  of  the  Ta- 
mulians,  who  inhabit  the  coaft  of  Ciolamandala. 
The  Mucoas  or  fifhermen,  the  Paravas  or  people 
who  manufacture  and  dye  the  cotton  articles  with 
which  they  carry  on  trade,  and  all  thofe  who  refide 
on  the  fea  coaft,  are  totally  black;  becaufe,  by  the 
nature  of  their  employments,  they  are  always  ex- 
pofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  to  the  fea  air. 
The  nobler  calls,  and  other  families  who  live  in  palm- 
gardens  and  enclofures*,  are  much  fairer;  becaufe 
they  fpend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  under  the 
fhade  of  trees,  and  are  furrounded  by  a  milder  atmo- 
fphere,  which  moderates  the  heat  of  the  fun.  I  have 
feen  Brahman  women,  both  married  and  unmarried, 
who  were  uncommonly  beautiful.  The  moll  of  the 
female  Indians  have  fine  long  hair,  black  eyes,  ex- 
tended ears  which  are  pierced,  and  (traight  delicate 
perfons.  They  are  accuftomed  to  warn  themfelves 
twice  a  day  ;  to  anoint  their  bodies  every  week  with 
coco-nut  oil,  or  the  white  of  an  egg ;  and  to  rub 
their  fkin  with  a  plant  called  Incia,  the  rind  of  which 
has  the  property  of  removing  all  filth.  This  ablution 
and  friction  itrengthen  the  body,  and  at  the  fame 

*  It  is  well  known,  that  the  ancient  Greek  authors  have  ob- 
ferved,  in  regard  to  the  Indian  literati  and  perfons  of  rank,  that 
they  lived  in  woods,  and  places  planted  with  palm-trees. — The 
intelligent  reader  will  here  recolltCr.  Otaheite,  where  thofe  who 
are  under  no  neceffity  of  expoiing  themfelves  to  the  fun  and  the  fea 
air,  have  a  pale-brown  colour,  inclining  to  yellow;  and  where  the 
complexion  of  the  moll  beautiful  women  approaches  nearer  to  the 
colour  of  the  Europeans  than  that  of  the  men,  fo  that  an  agreeable 
ruddinefs  can  be  feen  to  flulh  in  their  cheeks  when  they  are  ani- 
mated. The  Tauiaus,  or  labouring  clafs,  are  much  browner;  fo 
thai  one  might  belkve  they  belong  to  another  race.    F. 

time 
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time  prevent  too  violent  perfpiration.  Till  their  thir- 
tieth year  they  are  (tout  and  vigorous ;  but  after 
that  period  they  alter  much  falter  than  the  women 
in  any  of  the  nations  of  Europe  *.  Early  marriage, 
labour  and  difeafes  exhaufl  their  constitutions  before 
the  regular  time  of  decay.  They  are  lively,  active 
and  tractable  ;  poffefs  great  acutenefs  j  are  fond  of 
converfation  •,  employ  florid  exprtfjions,  and  a  phra- 
feology  abundant  in  images ;  never  carry  any  thing 
into  effect:  till  after  mature  deliberation  ;  are  inqui- 
fitive  and  prying,  yet  modeft  in  difcourfe  ;  have  a 
fickle  inconftant  difpofition ;  make  promifes  with 
great  readinefs,  yet  feldom  perform  them  ;  are  im~ 
portunate  in  their  requefts,  but  ungrateful  when 
they  have  obtained  their  end  ;  behave  in  a  cringing 
©bfequious  manner  when  they  fear  any  one,  but 
are  haughty  and  infolent  when  they  gain  the  fupe- 
riority  ;  and  affume  an  air  of  calmnefs  and  compo^ 
fure  when  they  can  acqu  re  no  fatisfaction  for  an 
injury,  but  are  malicious  and  irreconcileable  when 
they  find  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged.  1  was 
acquainted  with  many  families  who  had  ruined 
themfeives  with  law-funs,  becaufe  they  preferred  the 
gratification  of  revenge  to  every  confederation  of 
prudence.  The  men,  both  of  the  higher  and  lower 
claifes,  bind  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  round  their  loins, 
and  for  the  molt  part  leave  the  remainder  of  the  body 
uncovered.  The  women  of  the  inferior  cafts  go 
about  almoft  in  the  fame  manner.  The  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  Brahmans,  on  the  other  hand,  con* 
ceal  the  upper  part  of  the  body  with  a  piece  of  fine 
cotton  cloth,  the  extremity  of  which  is  thrown  over 
the  moulder.     They  go  bare  footed ;  but  wear  a 

*  Bruce  a!fo,  during  his  travels  through  Arabia,  obferved 
that  the  women  foon  acquired  every  mark  of  old  age,  and  that  they 
left  off  child-bearing  at  an  early  period.  This,  perhaps,  has  given, 
rile  to  polygamy  in  Arabia.    F, 

great 
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great  many  ornaments,  which  generally  confift  of 
three  or  four  bracelets  of  brafs,  a  necklace  of  gold 
or  precious  (tones,  and  ear-rings  of  gold  or  of  dia- 
monds. They  bind  their  hair  together  in  a  roll  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  paint  on  the  forehead  fome 
facred  mark.  They  bear  in  their  hand  an  umbrella 
of  palm-leaves,  which  they  always  hold  before  their 
face  when  they  meet  any  of  the  male  fex.  They, 
however,  turn  fpeedily  round,  in  general,  when  a 
man  has  paused  them,  and  feem  to  caff  a  willful 
look  towards  him.  This  is  a  plain  proof  that  in 
every  country  of  the  globe  the  daughters  of  Eve  are 
fubjecl  to  the  like  weakneffes. 

The  houfes  of  the  nobility  and  opulent  perfons 
confift  of  two  ftoreys.     Before  the  lowed  there  is 
generally  a  fmali  hall,  fupported  by  thin  pillars  of 
Teka  wood,  which  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  exceed- 
ingly hard.     This  hall  is  called  Varanda,  and  fup- 
plies  the  place  of  a  parlour.     The  upper  florey  is 
called  Malaga  ;  and  in  this  the  Indians  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  fleep,  to  ftudy;  or  to  perform  any  bufinefs 
in   which  they  do  not  wifli  to  be  interrupted.    A 
building,  which  confifts  of  feven  ftoreys,  is  called 
Elammallga,  that  is,  a  tower ;  and  is  confidered  as 
a  habitation  which  none  but  a  king  or  reigning 
prince  dare  inhabit.     The  huts  of  the  poor  people 
are  conftructed  of  the  branches  of  the  coco-nut  tree 
interwoven  through  each  other ;  and  are  covered 
with  its  leaves,  or  with  rufhes  or  ftraw.     The  en- 
trance into  thefe  huts  is  low,  and  the  interior  part 
of  them  is  dark.     Their  whole  furniture  confifts  of 
a  Kattila,  or  bed-frame,  on  which  a  mat  is  placed; 
a  few  flat  difhes  of  copper  or  brafs  ;  a  Kindi,  or  brafs 
drinking  velfel  with   a  fpout ;  a  pot  or  kettle,  in 
which  they  boil  their  rice  ;  a  Vilacca,  or  round  lamp 
of  iron  or  brafs,  fattened  to  a  chain,  by  which  it  can 
be  fufpended  in  the  middle  of  the  hut  5  and  a  large 

wooden 
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wooden  mortar,  in  which  they  pound  their  Nella, 
or  unfhelled  rice.  Though  the  Indians  fee  daily 
before  them  the  furniture  and  cooking  utenfils  of 
the  Europeans,  they  have  never  yet  thought  proper 
to  make  ufe  of  them.  The  cudoms  prevalent  among 
them  above  three  thoufand  years  ago  (till  remain 
unchanged  *.  We  mud,  however,  do  the  Indians 
the  juilice  to  confefs,  that  they  are  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  agriculture,  botany,  gardening,  hunt- 
ing, fifhing,  and  architecture  f.     Their  ftyle  and 

tafte 

*  There  are  various  reafons  which  prevent  the  Indians  from 
imitating  the  houfehold  furniture  and  cooking  utenlils  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans. The  poorer  fort  of  people  cannot  do  it,  on  account  of 
their  circumitances  j  and  the  rich  will  not,  becaufe  they  hate  and 
deteit  the  whites,  by  whom  they  are  opprefTed.  Be  fides,  many 
of  the  European  cuftoras,  articles  of  furniture,  &c.  are  not  luited 
to  the  climate  of  India.  The  attachment  of  the  Indians  to  every 
thing  handed  down  to  them  by  their  anceftors,  arifes  from  that 
pride  prevalent  among  all  little  cultivated  nations,  who,  lik|.'the 
Chinefe  for  example,  confiderwhat  they  themfelves  poffcls  as  the 
belt  in  the  world.     F. 

t  The  objerZl  of  agriculture  in  India  is  almofl  exclusively  rice, 
and  that  kind  of  it  the  growth  and  increafe  of  which  are  particu- 
larly promoted  by  inundating  the  fields.  As  the  chief  point  is 
to  devife  proper  means  for  watering  the  land,  the  large  rivers 
have  been  divided  into  fmall  ftreams,  and  condefted  by  ditches  and 
canals  to  the  neareft  plains.  When  the  rivers  are  not  fwelled  up 
"by  abundant  rains,  fo  as  to  overflow  their  banks,  the  water  is 
raifed  by  machines  put  in  motion  by  men  or  oxen  ;  or  large  re- 
fervoirs  are  formed,  which  the  Europeans  call  Tangs  or  Tanks.  In 
thefe  refervoirs  the  rainwater,  which  pours  down  in  torrents  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  monfoons,  is  collected,  and  afterwards  con- 
veyed through  different  channels  to  the  rice  fields.  A  great  deal 
pi  fefamum  is  fown  on  account  of  its  oil ;  and  poppies,  particu- 
larly in  Bengal,  are  cultivated^  in  order  to  pi-oluce  opium.  Mil- 
}et,  maize,  and  the  kind  of  rice  which  grows  in  dry  foil,  are  lefs 
generally  cultivated.  Rice,  when  freed  from  the  hufk,  is  called 
Nc'/a.  Every  Indian  has  in  his  houfe  a  wooden  moitar  and  peiUe 
for  reducing  it  to  that  ftate. — Horticulture,  in  India,  coniiits  only 
in  planting  certain  portions  of  ground  with  palms  and  different 
kinds  of  fruit  trees.  The  fruits  are  figs,  oranges,  lemons,  pome- 
granates, &c.    The  coco,  aicca,  and  butter-palms  are  the  trees 

moft 
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fafte  are  indeed  extremely  wretched  ;  but  they  pof- 
fefs  a  wonderful  aptitude  for  imitating  the  arts  and 
inventions  of  the  Europeans,  as  foon  as  the  method 
has  been  pointed  out  to  them.  The  greater  part  of 
the  houfes  in  Malabar  are  built  of  Teka  wood,  which 
is  much  harder  and  heavier  than  oak,  and  which 
withftands  corruption  for  a  very  great  length  of  time. 
I  have  feen  feveral  houfes  more  than  400  years  old, 
which  during  that  period  had  fuffered  little  or  no 
decay.  The  palm-leaves  with  which  they  are  co- 
vered, and  the  above  wood,  have  the  property  of  at- 
tracting the  moifture,  and  of  fuffering  it  again  to 

moft  common  in  gardens :  rofes,  jafmin,  and  different  kinds  of 
lilies,  are  reared  on  account  of  their  fmell. — Botany  is  compre- 
hended only  in  the  Upaveda  books,  written  in  the  earlieft  periods, 
in  the  Samfcred  language;  one  divifion  of  which,  the  Adfchurveda, 
gives  an  account  of  the  ufes  of  the  Indian  plants,  together  with 
the  method  of  cultivating  them.  This  part  of  the  facred  books  i?, 
however,  ftudiedby  very  few  of  the  learned  Brahmans.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  it  contains  a  number  of  obfervations  carefully 
made  and  collected  in  the  mod  remote  ages,  though  it  may  rea- 
dily be  fuppofed  that  a  great  deal  of  ufelels  and  fuperflitious  mat- 
ter mud  be  interfperfed  throughout  them ;  for  every  plant  and 
flower  is  dedicated  to  one  or  more  of  the  Indian  deities.  Lovers 
in  India  have  the  art,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  play  called  Saca?:ta!u, 
to  exprefs  various  ideas  by  flowers,  and  by  the  method  of  arranging 
them,  or  interweaving  them  into  garlands ;  and  this  art  is,  no 
doubt,  taught  in  the  before-mentioned  work. — Hunting  is  the 
occupation  of  great  men  and  princes,  who  employ,  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  tamed  leopards  (Tfchittahs),  falcons,  dogs,  nets,  and  a  great 
number  «<f  attendants. — Fifhing  is  the  employment  only  of  the 
Muoas,  or  perfons  of  the  meaneft  and  loweft  clafles. — The  archi- 
tecture of  the  Indians,  in  their  large  public  buildings,  and  parti- 
cularly thofe  devoted  to  religious  worfhip,  or  the  fciences,  fuch. 
for  example  as  obfervator'es,  is  far  from  being  contemptible. 
Tieir  cement,  with  which  theyr  mix  oil,  is  durable,  and  almoft  in- 
deftruct'ble.  Their  ftyle  in  their  oldeft  edifices,  fuch  as  the 
temple  of  E'ephanta  at  Bombay,  has  a  great  likenefs  to  the 
Egyptian.  Whether  the  Indians  were  taught  architecture  by  the 
Egyptians,  or  the  E^ypt:ans  by  the  Indians,  will  always  remain 
doubtful,  until  better  and  more  decifive  proofs  are  produced  to  de- 
termine the  queflion.    F. 
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efcape,  as  foon  as  a  breath  of  air  begins  to  ftir^  of 
the  fun  to  mine.  Hence  it  happens,  that  thefe 
houfes  are  much  healthier  than  thofe  of  (tone  and 
lime;  which,  if  not  allowed  to  dry  properly,  eva- 
porate, for  a  long  time  after  they  are  built,  a  great 
many  calcareous  and  highly  pernicious  particles  *. 

The  Indians,  after  the  manner  of  all  the  oriental 
nations,  never  eat  at  noon.  In  the  morning,  before 
they  go  out  to  labour,  they  generally  take  their 
Cagni,  or  beverage  confiding  of  water  in  which 
a  certain  quantity  of  rice  has  been  boiled  till  all  its 
mealy,  nourifhing,  and  cooling  particles  are  dif- 
folved.  After  this  breakfaft  they  proceed  to  their 
labour,  and  continue  it  without  interruption  till 
about  four  o'clock.  An  hour  after,  or  fometimes 
later,  they  take  their  evening  meal ;  go  to  fleep  at 
fun-fet,  and  rife  next  morning  at  break  of  day.  This 
mode  of  life  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
man*  for  whom  the  elements  and  heavenly  bodies 
were  created.  It  not  only  faves  the  Indians  a  great 
deal  of  oil,  but  fecures  to  them  agreeable  repofe,  and 
preferves  their  bodies  healthful.  The  day  and  the 
night  are  almoft  always  of  the  fame  length  near 
the  equator,  and  therefore  they  feldom  or  never 
depart  from  the  above  regular  courfe.  The  women 
are  obliged  to  cook,  and  to  place  the  dimes  on  the 
table.  The  hufband  and  wife  never  eat  together  ; 
for  the  Indians  confider  it  as  indecent,  and  contrary 
to  that  refpecl:  which  is  due  to  the  former.  The 
confequence  is,  that  their  meals  are  very  fhort ;  and 

*  The  Tcka  wood  (Tedona  grandis  Linn.  Gmel.)  employed 
in  India  for  building  houfes  and  fhips,is  indeed  ftrong  and  durable ; 
but  the  dry  climate  of  that  country  is  one  of  the  chief  caufes  why 
edifices  con ftrufted  of  fuch  timber  ftand  fo  long.  The  common 
people  in  India  build  houfes  of  mud  and  loam,  the  walls  of  which 
are  infefled  by  centipedes  (Scohpendra),  fcorpions,  and  fnakes ; 
fo  that  it  is  not  only  unpleafant,  but  dangerous,  to  vcfide  in  them.  F. 

that 
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that  nothing  takes  place,  in  the  prefence  of  the  reft 
of  the  family,  which  can  offend  againft  decency  or 
good  manners.     At  table  they  ufe  merely  the  right 
hand  ;  for  the  left,  with  which  they  warn  the  lower 
part  of  the  body,  &c.  they  look  upon  as  unclean. 
The  rice  is  ferved  up  on  a  broad  banana  leaf,  which 
fupplies  the  place  of  a  difh ;  and  near  it  is  placed 
the  Karil,  that  is,  foup  which  confifts  of  herbs,  fruit, 
pepper  and  cardamoms.     It  is  exceedingly  well  pre- 
pared ;  has  a  delicious  fmell,  and  a  pungent  tafte. 
This  foup  they  pour,  at  different  times,  over  the 
rice,  which  in  very  fmall  morfels  they  put  into  their 
mouth  with  the  right  hand.     If  they  have  no  Kail, 
or  fpoon,   they  employ  in  its   ffead  a  Mava  leaf 
rolled  together.     When  their  meal  is  fmifhed,  they 
throw  away  their  difh  and  fpoon,  becaufe  leaves  of 
the  like  kind  may  be  every  where  found.   Perfons  of 
condition,  however,  employ  at  their  meals  veffels  of 
copper  and  brafs,  which  they  keep  remarkably  clean, 
and  which  are  always  warned  after  they  have  been 
ufed.     They  eat,  along  with  their  rice,  four  milk 
and  butter,  or  herbs  which  have  been  baked  in  but- 
ter or  oil.     The  king  of  Travancor  has  generally 
at  his  table  fifteen  different  kinds  of  foup,  which  are 
varied  from  time  to  time.     He  eats  alfo  preferved 
nutmegs  with  his  rice,  which  of  itfelf  has  an  excel- 
lent and  aromatic  tafte. 

During  their  meals  the  Indians  fit  down  on  a  mat 
fpread  out  on  the  floor,  and,  according  to  the  orien- 
tal cuflom,  place  their  legs  acrofs  each  other  under 
them.  They  drink  nothing  but  water  ;  and  when 
they  wifh  to  quench  their  thirfr,  they  pour  it  from 
their  Kindt,  or  drinking  veffel,  directly  into  their 
throat,  without  letting  it  touch  their  lips.  When 
the  men  have  ended  their  meal,  it  is  then  the  wo- 
men's turn ;  and  as  foon  as  thefe  have  nnifhed,  they 
repair  altogether  to  a  river  or  pond,  where  they  warn 

themfelves, 
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themfelves,and  mutter  over  various  forms  of  prayer*. 
This  ablution  is  called  Sandhivanana,  that  is,  the 
evening's  devotion  ;  and  is  directed  either  to  Shiva 
or  Vijhnu,  Bhagavadi  or  Bhavani,  to  the  goddefs  of 
nature  and  her  children,  the  ftars  and  the  elements. 
They  are  convinced  that  the  whole  world}  with  every 
thing  in  it,  had  a  beginning  ;  that  it  will  endure 
for  a  certain  period,  and  at  laft  have  an  end:  and 
this  belief  conducts  them  to  exalted  ideas  refpecling 
their  prefent  and  future  deftination.  Never  are  they 
heard  to  pronounce  an  indecent  word,  except  on  the 
feftival  of  Sbiva,  or  Bhagavadi,  in  honour  of  which 
deities  they  always  fing  obfcene  fongs.  As  for  love 
letters,  they  are  totally  unknown  to  them.  No 
young  man  dare  venture  to  vifit  the  object  of  his 
affection  at  her  home  ;  for  the  parents,  on  whofe 
will  the  marrying  of  the  girl  depends,  would  confi- 
der  this  as  an  infringement  on  their  right.  This  ob- 
fervation,  however,  is  applicable  only  to  the  nobility 
and  families  of  diftinftion  ;  for  people  of  the  lower 
cads  have  manners  and  cufloms  peculiar  to  thenv 
felves.  Thus,  for  example,  when  they  addrefs  them- 
'  felves  to  a  prince,  brahman,  magistrate  or  fuperior, 
they  falute  him  by  folding  the  hands  together,  raif- 
ing  them  above  their  head,  lerting  them  then  fall 
down,  turning  the  fingers  of  both  hands  three  times 
outwards,  and  raifrng  up  their  folded  hands  again. 
They  then  place  the  left  hand  on  their  breaft,  the 
right  on  the  mouth,  and  in  that  pofture  wait  for 
permiffion  to  fpeak.  This  ceremony  is  called  To- 
lunu.  When  a  fchclar  willies  to  addrefs  his  pre- 
ceptor, he  mult  fir  ft  proftrate  himfelf  at  full  length 
before  him.     This  method  of  mewing  refped  is 

*  Such  readers  as  are  acquainted  with  the  different  voyages  to 
the  South  Seas,  will  here  be  ilruck  with  the  fimilarity  between  the 
Indian,  maeners  and  thofe  of  the  natives  of  Otaheite.     F. 

called 
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rolled  Shajhtanga.   A  fcholar  never  dares  to  fit  down 
in  the  prefence  of  his  Guru  or  teacher  *. 

The  induftry  of  the  Indians  does  not  arife  fo 
much  from  their  ingenuity,  as  front  the  fertility  of 
the  foil  which  they  cultivate.  'I  hey  plant  rice, 
pepper,  the  afeca  tree,  millet,  ginger,  fugar-canes, 
magnel  or  fafFron,  beans,  peaf'e,  and  mitdira,  a  kind 
of  corn  which  they  ufe  for  feeding  horfes.  From 
the  fefamum,  of  which  they  raife  alfo  great  quan- 
tities, they  procure  an  oil,  employed  either  for  burn- 
ing in  their  lamps,  or  for  anointing  their  bodies  dur- 
ing their  lustrations.  Prunes,  tamarinds,  carda- 
moms, wild  cinnamon  or  Cajjta  ligne'a,  Cojfiajijlula^ 
long  pepper,  Ciacd,  Tekd,  Biti,  slyani,  Mava,  and 
Sandal  wood,  grow  here  without  any  nurfmg  or 
care.  Of  the  io  called  Nella,  or  rice  in  the  fhell, 
there  are  three  kinds,  viz.  Vtrippa,  Mundaven,  and 
i  iincia.  The  fir  11  kind  is  reaped  in  September,  the 
fecond  in  December  or  Januarv,  and  the  third  in 
March  or  April.  Thefe  three  cfops,  however,  are 
not  procured  from  the  fame  field  ;  and  the  lad,  dur- 
ing the  fummer,  is  brought  forward  by  ffrong  and 
often  repeated  watering.  The  water  is  drawn  from 
the  rivers  in  buckets,  and  conducted  to  the  rice- 
frelds  by  channels  between  them.  1  he  Nella  is 
reaped  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  uraw  is  left  (land- 
ing on  the  ground:  it  is  then  thfemed  ;  fcalded  in 
hot  water  ;  fpread  out  on  mats,  where  it  is  le't  to 
dry  in  the  fun  ;  and  afterwards  preferved  in  Patajas, 
or  granaries,  built  of  Teka  wood.  i  hofe  people 
who  in  the  courfe  ot  the  year  ufe  only  a  fm'al!  quan- 
tity of  Nella,  hoard  it  up  without  fcalding  it,  and 
fubject  it  to  that  opera  ion  as  they  confume  it.   The 

*  The  great  nefpeel  paid  to  fuperiors  ?:nd'  preceptors  a 
the  Indian  natioi.s,    hu-v.s   that  they  poiTeis   a  certain   degr 
cultivation,   and  a  dtlicate  feme  oi  moral  obligation  and  grati- 
tude.     F. 

M  fcalding 
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fcalding  and  pounding,  as  well  as  every  other  prepa- 
ration of  the  Ne/Ia,  are  left  entirely  to  the  women. 
When  it  is  dried,  pounded,  and  perfectly  white, 
though  (fill  raw,  it  is  called  Ciorra,  and  in  the  Sam- 
fcred  language  Annam  or  Odanam.  The  ftraw,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  left  Handing  on  the  ground 
in  order  that  it  may  rot  and  ferve  as  manure.  If  it 
be  not  fufficient  for  that  purpofe,  they  make  fmalt 
pits  here  and  there  in  the  ground,  fill  them  with 
leaves  and  tender  twigs,  which  they  cover  with 
earth  ;  and  in  this  manner  prepare  whatever  quan- 
tity of  manure  may  be  necefiary.  As  the  Indians 
confider  cow-dung  to  be  facred,  and  daub  it  over 
their  houfes,  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  they 
never  carry  it  out  to  their  fields.  All  the  lands, 
without  exception,  belong  to  the  king,  who  fells 
them  at  pleafure,  or  lets  them  on  leafe.  The  Ola, 
or  deed,  in  virtue  of  which  the  fovereign  difpofes 
of  any  piece  of  ground,  and  puts  a  perfon  in  full 
and  free  poffeffion  of  it,  is  called  Attipera  or  Attipe- 
rbla  Car.anam.  If  the  Ola  relates  only  to  the  leafe 
of  fuch  a  piece  of  ground,  it  is  named  Pattbla.  The 
cafe  is  the  fame  in  regard  to  the  fale  or  leafe  of  a 
palm-garden. 

That  fruit,  called  in  the  Malabar  language  Tenga, 
and  in  the  Samfcred  Safyaga,  is  a  large  nut  pro- 
duced by  the  real  palm-tree,  or  Tengamaranu  When 
the  young  trees  are  carefully  watered,  they  bear  a 
number  of  fuch  nuts  at  the  end  of  five  years.  This 
tree  and  its  fruit  fupply  almoft  every  thing  necefTary 
for  the  wants  of  man.  Small  fhips,  houfes  and 
roofs  are  formed  of  the  trunk.  Of  the  hufk  of  the 
nut  ropes  are  made  ;  and  the  fheil  is  employed  for 
dimes  and  fpoons.  If  the  fruit  be  not  quite  ripe, 
the  milk  in  it  affords  an  excellent,  cooling,  and  very 
wholefome  beverage.  When  the  milk  is  converted 
into  a  kernel,  an  oil  is  expreffed  from  it.     The  fap 

which 
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which  flows  from  the  branches,  gives  the  agreeable 
well- tailed  Sura;  and,  when  diftilled,  becomes  a 
kind  of  brandy.  If  it  be  placed  in  the  fun,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  Nella.  it  is  converted  into  ftrong 
vinegar.  Of  the  tender  bark  of  the  tree,  a  fort  of 
coarfe  linen  is  prepared.  If  the  kernel  be  bruifed 
while  young,  a  kind  of  fvveet  cream  will  be  obtained; 
and  the  pith  extracted  from  the  upper  young  moots 
of  the  tree  is  employed  for  preparing  the  fo  called 
Aciara\  a  kind  of  confection  which  is  eaten  with 
rice.  The  fubftance  which  remains  after  the  oil 
has  been  expreffed  from  the  kernel,  and  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Pitiaca,  fupplies  food  for 
fwine,  ducks  and  poultry.  In  a  word,  I  have  reck- 
oned up  forty  different  properties  which  this  tree 
poffeffes,  and  which  are  all  ufeful  to  man. 

Ginger  grows  at  Cadaturutti,  Adirampujhe,  Coda- 
malur,  and,  in  general,  in  diftricte  to  which  the  fea- 
water  cannot  penetrate.  The  fmall  black  pepper  is 
a  kind  of  ivy,  planted  for  the  mod  part  at  the  bot- 
tom of  trees,  the  trunks  of  which  are  tall.  Large 
forefts  of  it  may  be  found  at  Aragqfhe,  Porotta,  Va- 
laya,  Vaypur,  and  every  where  at  the  foot  of  the 
Gauts,  where  the  foil  is  black,  rich,  argillaceous,  and 
hot.  The  wild  cinnamon  grows  in  gardens  as  well 
as  in  the  woods ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it 
would  equal  in  goodnefs  that  produced  in  theifland 
of  Ceylon,  were  it  treated  with  proper  care.  The 
coffee  plant  propagates  readily  in  the  gardens  and 
groves,  and  is  not  eafily  extirpated  where  it  has 
once  taken  root ;  but  it  is  not  cultivated  by  the  na- 
tives of  Malabar,  who  beftow  their  attention  on 
other  productions  of  more  utility. 

The  different  kinds  of  wood  known  under  the 

names  of  T'ekx,  Viti^  Jyani,  and  Qaca  or  Plava,  all 

grow  on  the  mountains.    The  1'eka  wood  is  em- 

M  2  ployed 
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ployed  chiefly  for  building  houfes  and  (hips.  Of  the 
Viti  commodes,  fmall  tables,  fide-boards  and  bu- 
reaus are  made.  The  forefts  are  let  upon  leafe  by 
the  king.  The  principal  leffee  of  thefe  kinds  of 
wood,  during  my  flay  in  India,  was  Mattu  Taraguen, 
a  Chriftian  native,  poffeffed  of  great  property. 

The  cardamom  is  an  aromatic  production  of  a 
triangular  form,  and  a  hot  fiery  tafie.    This  plant 
is  about  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  and  has  at  the 
top  a  few  broad,  green,  prickly  leaves.    Its  item, 
which  is  fmoothj  has  neither  leaves  nor  branches. 
From  its  root,  concealed  by  the  earth,  there  arife 
a  few  fibres,  which  bend  backwards  in  a  parabolic 
direction,  and  bear  fome  fmall  pods,  that  contain 
the  feeds  inclofed  in  four  different  fmall  capfulse. 
This  production  is  ftronger  than  pepper,  and  of 
more   value.      It  is  found    at   the  bottom   of  the 
Gauts,  at  Maleatur,  Codomangalam,  Vaypur,  and  va- 
rious other  places,    l^is  fond  of  growing  under  the 
made  of  large  thick-leaved  trees,  through  which  the 
fun  cannot  penetrate,  and  where  the  foil  is  manured- 
by  the  fallen  leaves  that  have  rotted  in  the  moifture. 
Pepper  and  cardamoms  belong  to  the  bhandaraga, 
that  is,  the  royal  revenues ;  and  no  private  perfon  is 
permitted  to  trade  with  either  of  thefe  articles.  The 
king   makes  a  real  monopoly  of  them.    Formerly 
thofe  who  fmuggled  them  out  of  the  country  had 
their  nofe  and  ears  cut  off;  but  at  prefent  they  are 
punifhed  only  with  imprifonment.     In  regard  to  all 
the  other  productions  of  India  trade  is  free;  becaufe 
"the  kings,  in  ancient  times,  were  of  opinion  that  it 
was  contrary  to  their  dignity  to  caufe  them  to  be 
fold  on  their  own  account.     The  modern  kings, 
however,  are  not  afhamed  to  act  the  part  of  mer- 
chants ;  but  from  this  conduct  their  dominions  de- 
rive very  little  benefit. 

It 
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It  appears,  from  what  has  been  here  faid,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  iMalayala  are  fupplied  with  every  ne- 
ceiTary  which  their  climate  or  manner  of  life  can  re- 
quire ;  that  the  country  produces  much  more  than 
is  annually  confumed  ;  and  confequently  that  the 
inhabitants  fell  a  great  deal  to  foreigners,  and  receive 
in  return  every  year  considerable  funis  of  money. 
Befides  what  they  ufe  themfelves,  they  annually  fell 
io,ooo  bags  of  rice,  and  iooo  candil  of  pepper,  to 
the  Englifh  alone  ;  who,  in  my  time,  paid  for  each 
cand.l,  of  500  pounds,  ninety  rupees.  The  Englifh 
alfogave  to  the  king  of  Travancor,  for  each  candil  of 
Malabar  cinnamon  (called  of  the  old  Cajfia  lignea), 
eighty  rupees ;  and  iVlalabar  fupplied  at  lealt  500 
candil*.  To  this  may  be  added  1000  candil  of 
pepper  fold  every  year  to  the  Dutch  ;  and  1 000 
candil  more  which  the  king  delivered  to  the  Chi- 
nefe,  Arabs,  and  other  merchants,  who  fold  it 
again  on  their  own  account. 

I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  the  fale  of  Teka  wood, 
which  the  Arabs  and  Perfians  employ  for  building 
their  (hips  ;  nor  of  the  trade  carried  on  with  carda- 
moms, as  well  as  Copra,  large  quantities  of  which 
are  every  year  fent  to  Perfia,  Arabia,  and  other 

*  Since  the  Englifh.  have  taken  from  the  Dutch  the  ifland  of 
Ceyion  (SinghalaJ,  and  got  poffeilion  of  the  real  cinnamon  tree, 
Laurut  cinnamomum  Liiitti-  they  will  make  little  or  no  ufe  of  the. 
Malabar  cinnamon,  l.aurus  ca/Jiu  Linn,  which  is  perhaps  only  a 
variety  of  that  of  Ceylon.  The  Malabar  cinnamon  will  in  time 
be  totally  forgotten  and  banifhed  from  commerce;  as  the  real 
cinnamon  tree,  as  well  as  thofe  which  produce  nutmegs  and  cloves, 
have  been  railed  from  the  feed,  and  planted  feveral  years  ago  in 
the  ifles  of  Reunion  and  France  (Bourbon  and  Mauritius),  and 
alio  in  the  Sechelle  ifles,  Guadaloupe,  Jamaica,  and  the  northern 
Cirpars.  This  much  is  certain,  that  the  Malabar  cinnamon  has 
not  fo  aromatic  a  fmell,  and  does  not  contain  fo  many  particles  of 
ethereal  oil,  as  that  of  Ceylon.  The  former,  hitherto,  has  been 
imported  to  England  only  through  necefiity,  in  order  \o  prevent 
the  fale  of  the  latter,     P. 

M  3  eaftera 
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eaftern  countries.  Anandacettu  a  merchant  at  Mat- 
tincera,  always  kept  by  him,  for  fale,  Tcka  wood  to 
the  value  of  five  lacks  of  rupees*.  The  (luffs  and  dif- 
ferent articles  of  cotton  which  he  had  in  his  ware- 
houfes,  without  reckoning  other  merchandile,  were 
worth  four  lacks  more.  This  man  purchafed  and  fold, 
fometimes  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  whole  {hip's 
cargo  valued  at  five  millions  of  rupees.  Such  in- 
ftances  are  not  uncommon  in  India.  1  he  merchants 
fhow  to  each  other  catalogues  of  their  goods  ;  felect 
the  principal  articles  by  which  they  think  they  can 
acquire  profit  y  mark  and  erafe,  fell,  exchange  and 
purchafe,  according  as  they  find  it  for  their  advan- 
tage; and  in  this  manner  gain  often  in  a  fingle  hour 
incredible  fums.  The  king  of  Travancor  purchafes 
every  year,  from  the  Europeans,  iron,  cannon,  and 
cloth  for  the  ufe  of  his  foldiers ;  but  as  the  mer- 
chandife  which  he  gives  in  return  amounts  to  much 
more  than  the  value  of  theie  articles,  the  Englim  and 
Putch  are  always  in  his  debt.  I  his  in  general  is  the 
refult  in  regard  to  the  balance  of  the  Malabar  trade  ; 
and  we  here  fee  where  the  French  crowm,  the 
Dutch  ducats,  the  \  enetian  fequins,  the  panifh 
piaftres,  and  the  Portuguefe  lilabonines  at  laft  re- 
main. 

The  king  lets  the  lands  on  leafe,  four  different 
ways  : 

i.  Inftead  of  money  which  he  has  to  pay  for  mi- 
litary fervice  performed ;  fo  that  in  time  of  peace 
a  portion  of  land  is  affigned  to  each  foldier.  1  his 
land  he  mull  cultivate,  and  is  obliged  to  live  on  its 
produce. 

2.  As  Canatriy  or  in  lieu  of  a  certain  capital  equi- 
valent in  value  to  fuch  a  piece  of  ground,  and  which 

*  A  lack  amounts  to  about  12,500  1.  flerling. 

is 
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is  lent  to  the  king  as  proprietor  for  a  certain  pe- 
riod mentioned  in  the  leafe  or  deed.  The  capital 
lent  in  this  manner  yields  fix  per  cent,  annually  in 
Ne/la  or  rice. 

q.  As  Panam,  that  is,  on  mortgage,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  perfon  put  in  pofleflion  can  ufe  and  culti- 
vate fuch  a  piece  of  land. 

4.  As  Paitam,  that  is,  for  a  certain  rent  which 
muft  be  paid  to  the  lelfee  or  poffeffor  of  the  land,  in 
cafe  he  lets  it  again. 

In  the  contract,  a  copy  of  which,  written  on  an 
da,  or  palm  leaf,  is  kept  by  each  perfon,  it  is  faid: 
"  i  let  a  Parra  of  Candam,  lying  in  fuch  a  place, 
under  fuch  conditions,  and  for  fuch  a  length  of 
time."  A  Parra  contains  eight  Dangafzi  ;  one 
Dangafzi  makes  tour  Na/i,  and  a  Nali  is  equal  to 
a  bufhel  of  rice.  Candam  is  a  field  :  a  Parra  of 
Candam  is.  therefore,  a  piece  of  land  of  fuch  an  ex- 
tent that  a  Parra  of  rice  can  be  fown  in  it.  All 
lands,  whether  let  on  leafe  or  not,  muft  bring  to 
the  king  the  Muppara,  that  is,  three  Parra  per 
cent.  They  are  iubject  alfo  to  another  tax  called 
Nilavari,  which  mu(t  be  paid  every  ten  years  for 
the  firlt  evaluation  and  meafuring  of  them.  The 
ground  and  foil,  cultivated  by  the  people,  belong 
every  where  to  the  king.  But  the  pagodas  or  temples 
have  around  them  certain  diftri&s,  their  peculiar 
property,  which  belonged  to  them  before  this  feudal 
fyllem  was  introduced.  The  nobility  alone  can 
poffefs  iice-fields  or  palm  gardens ;  but  this  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  Pagans.  The  rents  mull  be  paid 
tn  naturd  ;  and  amount  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  in- 
come which  remains  after  all  the  taxes  and  imports 
have  been  deducted. 

It  is  unfortunately  too  true,  that  there  are  mini- 

fters  who  exercife  the  fevered  and  mod  cruel  op- 

preflionj  by  which  means  fovereigns  are  rendered 
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odious  or  contemptible  to  their  fubjects,  and  whole 
countries  and  kingdoms  brought  to  ruin.  That 
this  is  fometimes  the  cafe  on  the  coafl  of  Malabar 
will  ppear  from  what  follows  : — Ceramperumal,  whp 
reigned  in  the  tenth  century,  had  a  great  many  fons 
and  grand  ions,  among  whom  he  divided  his  domi- 
nions at  his  death.  Each  of  them  acquired  a  parti- 
cular portion  of  land,  or  at  lead  fief*.  This  was 
a  great-violation  of  the  maxims  of  political  prudence. 
It  is  well  known  how  foon  the  conquefts  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  were  loft  after  they  had  been  divided 
among  his  generals.  It  was  impoffible  for  fo  many 
princes  to  unite  in  one  common  object  becaufe  each 
had  his  own  private  intercft,  and  none  of  them 
placed  confidence  in  another.  The  confequence  of 
their  weaknels  was,  that  they  became  contemptible 
to  their  fubjedts,  and  feldom  or  never  were  able  to 
carry  any  meafure  into  execution  Samuri,  who  by 
the  h  uropeans  is  very  improperly  ca!ltd  bamorin^ 
endeavoured  to  acquire  a  fuperiority  over  the  neigh- 
bouring princes,  by  entering  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Aiabs  oi  Calicut,  who  lad  efiablifhed  themfelves 
in  his  dominions.  He  might,  however,  have  fore- 
ietn,that  thefe  Arabs  would  one  day  become  his  molt 
implacable  enemies.  He  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  de- 
feat the  king  of  Cochin  in  feveral  battles  ;  and  the 
latter  found  himfelf  at  length  obliged  to  folicit  the 
ailitiance,  firit  of  the  Portuguefe,  and  then  of  the 

v  Kings  of  the  firft  rank  were,  the  Saravri,  and  PerumpadapiZ, 
or  the  king  of  Cochin.  M  p  the  fecond  rank  belonged  the  kings 
of  Tant.ur,  Codungalury  Par  bur  angaria  Slirur,  Cannanur',  Etlu- 
pali'i  or  Rapollm,  Cajc.mcoUcm,  Tei>,tit  Pcrtir,  Puiuttur,  Jilan- 
gatia,  /ngaii.al'i,  and  Jiyu7ucurra.  Thofe  of  the  third  rank  were 
called Kantava,  that  is,  princes  or  lords,  iyich  were  the  Karttkva 
of  Patu.mura/ta,  H^ndekiie^  Ciangracctta,  Puducoita,  Maprananiy 
Mur'iaia-.  Cvmittri,  C'daceri,  Cittattsr,  Putlcr.pidia,  Curumbhaga, 
and  Cetti  a.  Several  of  thefe  petty  princes  and  lords  ftill  exifted 
at  the  time  I  arrived  in  Malabar.     J. 
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Dutch :  but  neither  of  thefe  nations  could  be  fincere 
in  their  engagements  to  this  prince  ;  for,  being  fo- 
reigners, their  views  were  directed  merely  to  their 
own  intereft.  By  their  help  he  was  able  to  reduce 
his  opponent  Samuri  to  fubjeclion  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  under  the  neceffity  of  giving  up  a  part 
of  his  revenues  to  the  Portuguefe. 

For  fome  time  before,  the  Chriltians  of  St.  Thomas 
had  obferved,  to  their  great  forrow,  that  their  mor- 
tal enemies  the  Arabs  were  always  acquiring  more 
influence,  and  that  they  were  gradually  endeavour- 
ing to  get  the  chief  power  into  their  hands.  On 
that  account  they  retired  from  Canara  and  various 
other  provinces  belonging  to  Samuri,  and  eltablifhed 
themfelves  in  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Cochin. 
This  event  took  place  ieveral  years  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Portuguefe  at  Calicut.  They  chofe  from 
among  their  own  number  a  king,  who  was  called 
Beliarte.  and  who  was  obliged  to  engage  that  he 
would  defend  them  from  the  Mahometans  as  well 
<}s  the  Pagans.  He  rellded  at  Udiampera,  a  city  be . 
longing  to  the  king  of  Cochin.  The  joy  of  the 
Chriltians  of  St.  Thomas,  when  the  Portuguefe  firlt 
arrived  at  Calicut,  on  the  rSih  of  May  1498,  may 
be  readily  conceived.  They  now  expected  not  only 
to  receive  fupport  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  their 
religion,  but  alfo  to  recover  thofe  rights  and  pri- 
vileges which  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  times  of  the 
P  trump  ad apil.  '1  hey  likewife  flattered  themfelves 
that  the  Portuguefe  would  afTift  their  king,  who  was 
in  a  ftate  of  ruin. 

Such  a  variety  of  circumftances,  directly  contrary 
to  each  other,  were,  according  to  their  nature,  in- 
confiftent  with  public  tranquillity.  The  war  be- 
tween Samuri  and  the  king  of  Cochin  continued.  The 
faction  of  the  former,  diitinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
Ptftt/ratfTtfjwasfupported  by  all  the  princes  and  tribes 

in 
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in  the  northern  parts  of  iVTalayala.  The  other  party, 
at  the  head  of  which  flood  the  king  of  Cochin,  was 
called  Ciov  recurra,  and  to  it  belonged  all  the  petty 
princes  in  the  fouth.  Samuri  was  fupplied  by  the 
Arabs  with  arms,  money,  and  in  fhort  every  necef- 
fary  ;  and  his  fafety  depended  entirely  on  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  war.  If  he  made  peace,  he  had  to  fear 
that  the  Arabs  would  revolt  againft  him,  as  they 
only  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  drive 
him  from  the  throne  ;  and  this  indeed  actually  took 
place  in  the  ye  r  177  . ,  when  he  was  [tripped  of  his 
territories  by  Hayder  Aly  Khan,  the  king  of  iVlaif- 
fur.  The  xviahometans  now  publicly  called  Hayder 
Aly  their  protector ;  and  believed,  as  he  profefled 
the  fame  religion,  that  he  would  treat  them  much 
better  than  Samuri,  who  was  very  much  hated,  not 
only  on  account  of  his  acknowledging  a  different 
faith,  but  on  account  of  his  avarice,  the  oppreffion 
which  he  exercifed  againft  various  merchants,  and 
the  luxury  and  licentioufnefs  which  prevailed  at  his 
court.  In  the  above  year  Hayder  Aly  took  Calicut, 
and  deprived  Samuri  of  the  greater  part  of  his  ter- 
ritories. Thus  ended  the  arbitrary  government  of 
one  of  the  mightieit  kings  in  all  Jndia ;  who  was 
able  to  bring  into  the  field  more  than  100,000  men, 
and  who  had  in  his  hands  almofl  the  whole  of  the 
Malabar  trade. 

The  king  of  Cochin  was  able  to  withfrand  his 
enemies  till  the  year  1760  ;  and  perhaps  would  have 
gained  the  fuperiority,  had  he  been  in  a  condition 
to  overawe  the  petty  princes  who  were  dependent  on 
his  government.  Thefe  princes,  who  were  not  una- 
nimous among  themfelves,  attacked  each  other's  ter- 
ritories ;  carried  away  their  fubjeels  as  captives  ; 
excited  the  chief  men  againft  one  another  ;  deprived 
ieveral  families  of  their  property ;  and,  as  they  were 
too  weak  to  fubdue  an  opulent  and  high-ipirited 

people. 
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people,  gave  to  fome  private  individuals  full  freedom 
to  revenge  the  injuries  which  they  had  fuffered. 
Scarcely  a  week  now  pafled  in  which  fome  murder 
was  not  committed.  Children  maffacred  their  pa- 
rents ;  and  even  the  fovereign  was  no  longer  fafe  in 
his  palace  Such  crimes  could  not  remain  unpu-* 
nifhed  ;  and  the  inhabitants  foon  experienced  that 
chaliiiement  which  their  cruelty  deferved. 

The  kings  of  Travancor  had  hitherto  been  infigni- 
ficant  prince1-,  vvhofe  territories  extended  only  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  up  the  country  from  Cape 
Comari ;  and  were,  befides,  not  very  fruitful.  The 
fovereign  of  this  diftri£r.,  at' that  time  Vina  Martandu 
Pala,  was  uncle  to  the  prefent  king  Rama  Farmer. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  pride,  courage  and  talents; 
capable  of  undertaking  grand  enterprifes,  and  from 
his  youth  had  been  accuftomed  to  warlike  opera- 
tions. As  he  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
king  of  Madura,  it  needs  excite  no  wonder,  that, 
agreeably  to  his  charadler,  he  mould  conceive  the 
idea  of  making  conquefts,  and  of  enlarging  his  un- 
productive dominions  by  the  acquifition  of  new  pro- 
vinces. For  this  purpofe  he  croffed  the  river  Palur 
in  the  year  i  764  •,  fought  a  decifive  battle  with  king 
Ciangaceri,  and,  having  entirely  fubdued  him,  laid 
wafte  his  territories  with  fire  and  fword ;  c'aufed  all 
the  palaces,  and  even  fome  of  the  Pagan  temples,  to 
be  demolifhedj  and  took  prifoners  the  neighbouring 
petty  princes.  The  latter  had  been  called  in  by 
Ciangaceri  to  his  afliltance ;  but  they  were  at  open 
variance  with  each  other,  and  too  much  occupied 
with  their  own  feuds  to  unite  in  one  common  caufe 
againll  Vira  Martanda  Pala,  who  advanced  to  Ai- 
rucutti,  which  is  only  three  leagues  diltant  towards 
the  fouth  from  Cochin.  His  commander  in  chief, 
Martandapulla,  laid  fiege  to  the  place,  and  conti- 
nued his  conquefts,  which  were  completed  by  M. 

7  Euftatius 
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Euftatius  de  Lanov,  with  whom  I  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance at  Curriapalli  in  the  year  1777.  He  drove 
Samuri  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river  from  Alangatta 
and  Codungalur ;  afligned  a  fmall  fpot  to  the  king 
of  Cochin  for  his  fupport  ;  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
all  the  fortrefles ;  put  the  king's  troops  on  the  fame 
footing  as  the  European  ;  divided  among  them  the 
conquered  lands  ;  caufed  them  frequently  to  march 
through  the  country  with  full  military  parade,  in  or- 
der to  keep  the  people  in  fubjection  to  their  rulers  ; 
and  after  Vira  Martanda%  death,  gave  the  kingdom, 
in  which  perfect  tranquillity  was  now  reftored,  to 
the  prefent  fovereign  Rama  Farmer,  who  had  jull 
entered  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Thus 
ended  the  dominion  of  the  petty  Malabar  fovereigns 
and  princes  :  thus  was  humanity  avenged ;  and  thus 
were  the  crimes  punifhed,  and  the  licentioufnefs  fup- 
preffed,  by  which  this  country  had  been  diffracted 
ever  fince  the  tenth  century. 

Before  Vira  Mcrtcmda  undertook  this  expedition, 
he  celebrated,  at  Tiruivandaburam,  a  horrid  feftival, 
which  I  have  defcribed  in  my  Syjlema  Brahmaniciinu 
He  caul'ed  feveral  of  the  Pagan  temples  to  be  burnt; 
and  this  crime,  one  of  the  mofl  heinous  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Indians,  could  no.  otherwiie 
be  atoned  for  than  by  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  puri- 
fication. He  was  obliged  by  the  Brahmans  to  get 
a  cow  made  of  gold,  under  which  he  was  forced  to 
creep  in  order  to  be  freed  from  his  fins.  Niebuhr 
and  Anquetil  du  Perron  are  therefore  in  a  great 
error  when  they  alien,  that  the  object  of  this  cere^ 
inony  was  to  raife  the  king  to  the  degree  of  nobility. 
Both  thefe  authors  ought  to  have  reflected,  that  this 
tale  was  invented  by  the  conquered  people,  to  whom 
the  king  behaved  with  great  feverity,  merely  for  the 
purpofe  of  ridiculing  him.  The  above  golden  cow 
was  preferved,  in  the  year  1787,  in  the  royal  trea- 
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fury  at  Padman:buram.  I  was  at  leaft  told  fo  by 
M.  Donaudi,  a  captain  in  the  king's  fervice,  who 
had  feen  it. 

Of  a  great  part  of  the  above  events  I  was  myfelf 
an  eye-witnefs  :  the  account  given  of  the  relt  is 
taken  from  the  information  of  perfons  worthy  of  cre- 
dit, and  in  particular  from  the  valuable  manufcripts" 
of  Father  Cruz  Fernandez,  a  Malabar  prieft,  which 
contain  a  minute  relation  of  the  war  carried  on  by 
Vira  Mart,  nda  P#fa*  1  had  an  opportunity  alfo  of 
confulting  a  great  many  original  documents,  quoted 
in  this  work,  which  were  preierved  among  the  ar-% 
chives  of  the  mimonary  eftablifhment  at  Verapolc. 
I  converfed  likewife  on  this  fubjecl:  with  the  prefent 
king  and  his  generals  Martandapalla  and  M.  de 
Lanoy,  who  all  three  often  came  to  Verapok, 
and  to  whom  we  were  indebted,  befides  other 
marks  of  kindnefs,  for  freeing  our  convent,  church, 
and  furrounding  diftrict,  from  the  payment  of  all 
taxes. 

The  military  forces  of  the  prefent  king  of  Tra- 
vancor  confiM  of  50,000  men,  disciplined  according 
to  the  European  manner ;  and  ioo,coo  iVlalabar 
Nf.y  is  and  &gos,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
fpears,  fwords,  and  battle-axes.  He  keeps  two  Valia 
Sarvadicariacarer,  the  Vadakemugham  and  the  Tek- 
mugham,  one  of  whom  is  eftablifhed  in  the  north 
and  the  other  in  the  fouth.  Each  of  thefe  has  under 
him  four  other  officers,  called  only  Sarvaiicdria- 
carer.  Thefe  have  infpection  over  four  fubalterns 
or  Carkcqrer ;  and  thefe  fubalterns  have  under 
them  Prawirticarer,  Ciindracarer,  and  Torracarer  ; 
or  collectors  of  the  taxes,  overfeers  and  judges.  The 
troops  are  always  marching  up  and  down  through 
the  country,  to  change  their  cantonments,  to  en- 
force the  collection  of  the  taxes,  and  to  preferve 
peace  and  tranquillity.     Public  fecurity  is  again  re- 
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ftored  throughout  the  whole  country  ;  robbery  and 
murder  are  no  longer  heard  of;  no  one  has  occa- 
fion  to  be  afraid  on  the  highways  ;  religious  worfhip 
is  never  interrupted ;  and  people  may  reft  aflured, 
that  on  every  occafion  juftice  will  befpeedily  admi- 
niftered.  The  prefent  king  has  caufed  feveral  canals 
to  be  conftructed,  in  order  to  unite  different  rivers 
with  each  other  and  with  the  fea.  By  his  defire 
alfo  a  very  beautiful  road  has  been  completed  be- 
tween Cape  Comari  and  Cudungalur  ;  fo  that  in  the 
courfe  of  twenty-four  hours  he  can  be  informed  of 
every  thing  that  takes  place  throughout  his  whole 
kingdom.  After  deducting  the  expences  of  govern- 
ment, his  yearly  income  may  amount  to  half  a  mil- 
lion of  rupees,  arifing  from  trade,  duties,  and  various 
kinds  of  fines.  One  half  of  this  revenue  is  depofited 
in  the  royal  treafury,  and  never  touched  but  in  cafes 
of  the  utmoft  necefhty.  The  king,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  Pagan  Indians,  the  chief  men  even  not  except- 
ed, live  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Pythago- 
reans, and  ufe  no  other  food  than  rice,  milk,  fruit 
and  herbs.  He  generally  wears  a  turban  of  dark 
blue  filk  ;  a  long  white  robe,  fattened  at  the  bread 
with  a  firing  of  diamonds ;  long  wide  drawers,  of 
red  filk  ;  and  fhoes,  the  points  of  which  are  bent 
backwards  like  thofe  of  the  Chinefe.  A  fabre  is  fuf- 
pended  from  his  fhoulders  ;  and  in  the  blue  girdle 
bound  round  his  loins  is  ftuck  a  poniard  or  Perfian 
dagger,  which  can  be  ufed  either  for  attack  or  de- 
fence. When  he  (hews  himfelf  to  the  people  in  full 
Hate,  he  is  attended  by  5000  or  6000  men,  together 
with  a  great  number  of  palanquins  and  elephants. 
At  the  head  of  the  proceflion  is  a  band  of  muficians, 
and  two  court-poets,  who  celebrate  in  fongs  his 
great  achievements.  He  is  borne  in  a  palanquin  ; 
and  the  principal  gentlemen  of  his  court  muff,  walk 
on  each  fide  of  it.    In  my  time  he  was  very  much 
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attached  to  the  Catholic  miffionaries.  As  often  as 
he  palled  by  the  parfonage  houfe  at  Angenga*  where 
I  refided  two  years,  he  always  fent  two  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  his  bed-chamber  to  enquire  after  my 
health. 

This  fovereign  had  two  powerful  enemies :  one  in 
the  north,  Tippoo  Sultan,  now  prince  of  Maiffur  and 
Concam ;  and  another  in  the  fouth-eaft,  the  prince 
of  Arruc  /?,  Mohamed  Aly  Khan,  of  whom  I  have 
already  fpoken  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  lat- 
ter has  it  in  his  power  to  make  an  attack,  by  Tovala, 
one  of  the  fortreifes  which  lie  near  Cape  Comari, 
towards  the  eaft  ;  and  the  former  can  attempt  the 
fame  thing  in  the  district  of  Pa/acaticeri,  the  laft 
city  in  the  kingdom  of  Concam,  towards  the  welt. 
Through  a  dread  of  thefe  two  dangerous  neighbours, 
the  king  of  Travancor  found  himlelf  obliged  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Englifli,  and  to 
make  a  common  caufe  with  them  both  in  peace  and 
war.  As  long  as  he  enjoys  the  friendfhip  of  thefe 
allies,  from  whom  he  purchafes  freedom  and  fecu- 
rity  at  a  fufficiently  dear  rate,  and  as  long  as  he  pays 
regularly  what  is  due  on  that  account,  his  dominions 
will  be  protected  and  defended  ;  but  if  ever  a  quar- 
rel mould  arife  between  him  and  the  governor  of 
Madras,  he  is  one  of  the  firfl:  Indian  princes  that  will 
fall  a  facrifice.  The  annual  tribute  which  he  is 
obliged  to  pay  to  the  Englifli,  amounts  to  half  a  lack 
of  rupees,  or  25,000  Roman  fcudi.  In  the  time 
of  war  he  mud  fupply  them,  over  and  above,  with 
horfes,  cannon,  foldiers,  and  rice.  He  is  an  affable, 
polite,  contented,  prudent, and  friendly  man.  On  ac- 
count of  the  integrity  of  his  character,  and  his  many 
good  moral  qualities,  it  is  the  more  to  be  lamented 
that  he  is  fo  zealoully  attached  to  idolatry,  and  is  fo 
much  blinded  as  not  to  perceive  the  value  of  the 
Chriltian  religion.    It  cannot,  however,  be  denied, 

that 
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that  nothing  tends  fo  much  to  rivet  the  affection  of 
fubjecls,  as  when  the  fovereign  adheres  to  the  elia- 
blifhed  religion,  and  worfhips  the  deity  in  the  fame 
manner  as  his  people.  Rama  farmer  never  omits 
being  prefent  at  the  ceremonies  and  devotional  ex- 
ercifes  of  the  Pagans,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter  *. 

*  This  information  is  of  tine  utmoft  importance  tot^e  modern 
liiftory  of  India  ;  and  the  author  is  entitled  to  thanks  fur  having 
communicated  it  to  i lie  public.    F. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


Mijfionary  Affairs — Audience  of  the  King  of 
Travancor* 


I  OPE  Clement  XIV.  by  an  apoftolical  letter 
had  recommended,  in  a  particular  manner,  the 
Chriftians  of  Malabar  to  the  protection  of  the  king 
of  Travancor.  This  letter,  dated  July  2d.  1774, 
arrived  at  Verapole  juft  at  the  time  when  the  Prava- 
ticarer  of  that  place  took  poffedion  of  our  rice-fields 
and  gardens,  under  a  pretence  that  the  miffionaries, 
as  well  as  the  bifhop,  ought  to  pay  the  ufual  im- 
pofts  and  taxes,  which  all  other  fubjects  were  obliged 
to  pay  for  their  lands.  We  infifted,  however,  on 
our  immunity,  and  reprefented  to  him,  that  Mar- 
tandapulla,  the  commander  in  chief  and  prime  mi- 
nifter  of  the  former  king  Vira  Martanda  Pala,  had 
declared  us  free  from  all  public  burdens  whatever  : 
but  the  Pravaticarer  paid  no  regard  to  our  remon- 
ftrances ;  endeavoured  to  enforce  payment  by  vio- 
lent means,  and  for  that  purpofe  caufed  our  convent 
and  church  to  be  befet  by  fifty  Mahometans,  who 
fuffered  no  perfon  to  go  out  or  to  enter.  Thefe 
people,  who  at  all  times  are  fworn  enemies  of  the 
Chriftians,  behaved  in  fo  indecent  a  manner,  and 
made  fo  much  noife,  that  our  bilhop  and  apoftolic 
ricar,  Carolus  a  Sancto  Conrado,  was  half  dead  with 
fear.  I  tried  to  compofe  his  mind  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  ;  and  as  I  knew  that  the  deed  by  which  im- 
munity from  all  imports  was  fecured  to  us,  as  well 
as  the  pope's  letter,  were  to  be  found  among  our 
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papers,  I  fent  for  the  Pravaticarer,  and,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  more  than  thirty  Chriftians,proteft.ed  againfl 
his  conduct,  and  fummoned  him  to  appear  before 
the  king.  At  the  fame  time  I  wrote  to  Father  Cle- 
mens a  Jefu,  requeuing  that  he  would  repair  to 
Verapole  as  foon  as  he  could.  When  he  arrived, 
we  fubmitted  the  whole  affair  to  mature  difcuffion, 
and  at  length  refolved  to  appeal  immediately  to  the 
king. 

We  therefore  purchafed  without  delay  two  Eu- 
ropean paintings,  a  large  mirror,  fifteen  pounds  of 
red  fandal  wood,  and  twelve  bottles  of  Perfian  rofe 
water;  articles  which,  according  to  the  eftablifhed 
etiquette,  mud  be  prefented  to  the  king  by  thofe 
who  wilh  to  obtain  an  audience.  On  the  20th  of 
June  1780,  we  proceeded  to  Tiruvandaburam,  and 
immediately  made  the  prime  minilter  acquainted 
with  our  intention.  As  M.  Adrian  Moens  gover- 
nor of  Cochin,  and  M.  John  Torlefs  governor  of 
Angenga^  had  both  written  letters  to  the  king  in  our 
favour,  the  minilter  embraced  the  earlieft  opportu- 
nity of  gratifying  our  wilhes  ;  and  the  more  fo  as 
we  had  taken  the  precaution  to  announce  ourfelves 
as  delegates  from  ihe  pope,  and  procurators  of  the 
miflionary  efiablifhment. 

As  foon  as  we  made  our  appearance  before  the 
gate  of  the  caftle,  the  guard  prefented  his  arms,  and 
the  minilter  fent  a  guide  to  conduct  the  perfons  who 
bore  our  palanquin  to  the  door  of  the  palm- garden 
in  which  the  king  refided.  Here  our  coolies,  or 
palanquin-bearers,  were  obliged  to  remain  behind 
us,  left,  being  people  of  the  loweft  caft,  they  might 
contaminate  the  royal  palace.  At  this  door  we 
were  received  by  the  king's  commander  in  chief,  who 
conducted  us  through  the  palm-garden  to  a  fecond 
door,  where  the  king  was  waiting  for  us.  He  re- 
ceived us  ftanding,  and  furrounded  by  a  great  num- 
ber 
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fcer  of  princes  and  officers.  Near  him  flood  his 
fon,  with  a  drawn  fabre  in  his  hand  •,  and,  in  a 
fhady  place  were  three  chairs,  one  of  which  was  def- 
tined  for  the  king,  and  the  other  two  for  me  and 
my  colleague.  When  we  had  all  three  taken  our 
feats,  the  attendants  formed  a  circle  around  us.  I 
then  produced  the  pope's  letter,  which  I  had  hi- 
therto carried  in  a  pocket-book  richly  embroidered 
according  to  the  eaftern  manner;  raifed  it  aloft; 
applied  it  to  my  forehead  in  order  to  fhew  my  re- 
fpecl:  for  the  perfonage  in  whofe  name  I  prefented 
it ;  and  then  delivered  it  to  Sampradi  Ke/havapulla, 
the  fecretary  offlate.  The  latter  handed  it  to  the 
king,  who  alfo  raifed  it  up,  and  held  it  to  his  fore- 
head as  a  token  of  refpect  for  his  holinefs.  At  the 
moment  when  the  pope's  letter  was  delivered  there 
was  a  general  difcharge  of  the  cannon  of  the  caftle. 
After  the  king  had  afked  us  fome  common  queftions 
refpecting  the  naval  war  between  the  Englifh  and  the 
French  he  enquired  of  me,  in  particular,  how  long 
I  had  been  in  Malabar  •,  and  how  I  had  learned  to 
fpeak  the  language  of  the  country  with  fo  much 
fluency.  u  I  have  often  obferved,"  added  he,  "  that 
other  Europeans  are  either  unacquainted  with  it,  or, 
for  want  of  the  proper  pronunciation,  exprefs  then\- 
felves  fo  badly  that  they  can  fcarcely  be  under- 
wood." I  immediately  replied,  that  I  had  carefully 
ftudied  the  Brahman  book  Amarafmha*  The  king, 
on  this  anfwer,  feemed  highly  pleafed.  <c  What  \f* 
faid  he,  "  do  you  read  our  books  ?" — This  is  the 
real  and  principal  caufe  why  the  king,  during  the 
whole  time  of  my  refidence  in  Malabar,  behaved  to 
me  with  fo  much  kindnefs.  He  entertained  the 
utmofl:  reverence  for  the  writings  and  religion  of 
his  people ;  and  as  he  faw  that  they  were  ftudied 
by  the  Europeans,  this  paved  the  way  for  my  ob- 
taining from  him  afterwards  many  favours,  which 
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were  of  the  greateit  benefit  to  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion. 

When  the  king  had  converfed  for  fome  time  on 
various  topics,  he  ordered  his  minifter  and  fecretary 
to  give  fuch  an  anfwer  to  our  petition,  and  fuch  re- 
lief to  our  grievances,  which  we  had  fpecified  on  an 
Ola,  that  we  might  return  home  perfectly  fatisfied 
and  eafy.  For  my  part,  I  could  not  help  admiring 
the  goodnefs  of  heart,  affability,  and  humanity  or 
this  prince,  as  well  as  the  fimplicity  of  his  houfe- 
hold  eftablifhment  and  way  of  life.  At  that  time 
he  and  all  the  perfons  of  his  court,  according  to  the 
Malabar  mode,  had  nothing  on  their  bodies  but  a 
fmall  piece  of  cloth  fattened  round  the  loins;  and 
the  only  mark  of  distinction  by  which  his  royal  dig- 
nity could  be  difcovered,  was  a  red  velvet  cap  with 
gold  fringes.  At  our  departure  he  accompanied  us 
as  far  as  the  door.  Next  morning  the  prime  mini- 
fter, Cumaren  Cembaga  Ramapulla,  fent  for  us  to  his 
apartments,  and  enquired  very  minutely  refpe&ing 
the  behaviour  of  the  Pravatkarer  at  Verapole.  Be- 
ing informed  that  this  officer,  with  the  affiftance  of 
the  Mahometans,  had  prevented  the  Chriflians  from 
frequenting  our  church,  he  was  highly  difpleafed  ; 
and  immediately  wrote  to  the  Cariacarer  at  Parur 
to  remove  him  from  his  office  as  an  inconfiderate 
man,  who  was  little  acquainted  with  the  king's  in- 
tereft.  A  new  inftrument  was  expedited  in  our  pre- 
fence,  by  which  immunity  from  all  imports  whatever 
was  fecured  to  our  convent  in  future.  The  king 
then  fent  to  us  by  a  Brahman,  who  afted  the  part 
of  houfehold  fleward,  and  who  was  accompanied  by 
another  officer,  a  fervice  of  dimes  prepared  after  the 
Malabar  manner,  and  which  were  paid  for  out  of 
the  royal  treafury.  Thefe  particular  marks  of  fa- 
vour are  (hewn  only  to  fuch  perfons  as  give  the  king 
diftinguiihed  proofs  of  their  refpect. 

The 
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The  king  had  learned  Englifh  for  feveral  months, 
and  fpoke  it  exceedingly  well.  As  he  obferved  that 
the  Englifh  was  as  familiar  to  me  as  the  Malabar, 
he  fent  to  me  in  the  evening  his  chamberlain,  Pay- 
amp:illi  CuripU)  to  requeft  that  I  would  explain  to 
him,  in  the  Malabar  language,  the  parts  of  fpeech 
of  the  Englifh  grammar,  becaufe  he  was  always  at 
a  lofs  refpe&ing  them.  He  had  indeed  an  Englifh 
matter ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  give  him  a  proper 
explanation,  in  the  Malabar  language,  of  the  pre- 
cife  meaning  of  thefe  technological  terms.  1  imme- 
diately wrote  them  down  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
arranged  them  in  two  oppofite  columns,  the  one  in 
Englifh  and  the  other  in  the  Malabar  language.  The 
king  found  my  explanation  perfectly  clear,  and  ever 
after  called  me  always  his  Guru  or  preceptor.  He  was 
extremely  defirous  to  retain  me  at  his  court;  but  the 
crafty  Brahmans  found  means  to  diffuade  him  from 
his  defign.  My  companion  and  I  therefore  returned 
home  ;  the  Pravaticarer  was  difplaced  ;  and  our 
convent,  as  well  as  the  miffionary  eftablifhment,  was 
luffered  to  remain  in  peace  and  tranquillity.  The 
Chriftians  of  Alapujhe  and  Muttam  were  fo  rejoiced 
at  the  depofition  of  the  Pravaticirer,  that  they  came 
to  meet  us,  as  we  returned,  with  drums  and  other 
mufical  inftruments. 

Some  time  before  I  failed  for  Europe,  being  de- 
firous to  obtain  an  anfwer  from  the  king  to  the  letter 
which  had  been  written  to  him  by  Clement  XIV. 
I  at  length  received  one  by  means  of  Payampalli 
Curipu^  before  mentioned.  It  was  addreffed  to  the 
prefent  pope  Pius  XVI.  and  contained,  befides  other 
things,  an  afiurance  from  the  king  that  he  would 
take  under  his  proteciion  the  miflionaries  and  Chrif- 
tians in  general,  who  had  been  recommended  to 
him  by  his  holinefs.  M.  Pietro  de  Vegas,  who  in- 
ftruded  the  king  in  Englifh,  and  who  had  the  care 
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of  the  correfpondence  with  foreign  courts,  tranflated 
it  into  Portuguefe.  The  king  fubfcribed  it  with  his 
own  hand,  and,  according  to  the  oriental  cuftom, 
caufed  it  to  be  inclofed  in  a  bag,  in  which  I  trans- 
mitted it  to  M.  Antonelli,  the  director  of  the  Pro- 
paganda. The  prefent  pope  returned  an  anfwer  in 
an  apoflolic  letter  dated  February  24th  1790,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fent  him  his  portrait,  which  arrived 
fafely  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and  was  delivered  to 
his  majefty  in  the  month  of  March  1793,  by  my 
agent  Francifcus  a  San&o  Elifaso,  a  barefooted  Car- 
melite. This  ecclefiaftic,  in  a  letter  dated  Verapole 
May  13th  1793,  informed  me  that  the  king  had 
received  him  in  the  politeft  manner,  and  had  tefti  ■ 
iied  the  utmoft  fatisfa&ion  on  account  of  the  letter, 
as  well  as  the  pope's  portrait ;  fo  that  he  expected 
the  beft  confequences  from  them.  The  king,  indeed, 
foon  after,  took  fuch  meafures  that  all  the  grievances 
of  the  Malabar  Chriftians  were  redreffed  in  the 
kindeft  manner  ;  and  he  prefented  Father  Francifcus 
with  a  gold  bracelet  worth  100  rupees.  There  is 
reafon,  therefore,  to  hope  that  C  hriftianity  on  the 
Malabar  coaft  will  acquire  new  ilrength,  and  be 
again  raifed  to  its  former  ftate  of  refpectability. 

In  the  year  1783  fome  of  the  clergy  on  the  coaft 
of  Travancor  thought  proper  to  impofe  certain  fines 
on  the  Chriftian  filnermen  belonging  to  their  con- 
gregations- The  fifhermen  complained  to  the  king, 
who  was  then  at  Padmanaburam,  and  requeued  he 
would  expel  thefe  ecclefiaftics  from  the  kingdom. 
The  king,  in  confequence  of  this  application,  fent  a 
letter  to  the  bifhop  and  apoflolic  vicar,  Carolus  a 
3ancro  Conrado,  in  which  he  informed  him  that  he 
had  refolved  to  feparate  totally  feventy -five  congre- 
gations from  the  diocefe  of  Cochin,  and  to  place 
them  under  the  infpe&ion  of  the  apoftolic  vicar,  that 
he  might  commit  the  charge  of  them  to  his  miffio- 

naries. 
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naries  belonging  to  the  Propaganda.  He  therefore 
defired  that  the  bifhop  would  immediately  repair  to 
Patnam,  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  the  above 
Portuguefe  clergy  ;  and  that  he  would  difmifs  thofe 
found  culpable,  and  take  pofleflion  of  the  before- 
mentioned  churches. 

The  bifhop  being  at  that  time  fick,  I  was  obliged 
to  fupply  his  place,  and  to  proceed  to  Padmanabu- 
ram.  At  Tiruvandabiiram  my  coolies  or  palanquin- 
bearers  ran  away ;  fo  that  1  was  obliged  to  travel 
twelve  miles  on  foot  on  the  king's  high  road,  named 
Madacava,  which  none  but  the  Brahmans  and  no- 
bility dare  to  tread.  As  foon  as  I  approached  Pad- 
manaburam,  1  repaired  to  a  very  fmall  church  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  caftle  ;  for  the  gates  were  (hut, 
and  no  perfon  belonging  to  the  inferior  cafts,  in 
which  the  Europeans  are  commonly  included,  was 
fullered  to  enter  the  city.  This  took  place  on  the 
23d  of  September  1783.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
the  king  heard  of  my  arrival,  when  he  refolved  to 
make  an  exception  in  my  favour  from  the  feverity 
of  this  law.  He  therefore  fent  to  me,  next  morn- 
ing, four  of  the  nobility  of  his  court  to  conduct  me 
into  the  city.  They  accompanied  me  to  the  habi- 
tation of  the  king's  Secretary,  where  hismajerty  was 
waiting  to  receive  me  ;  for  on  that  day  he  could  not 
give  me  audience  in  his  own  palace,  left;  it  mould 
be  defiled. 

When  I  approached  the  place,  the  king's  guard 
of  honour,  confiding  of  $00  men,  came  under  arms 
to  meet  me ;  and  formed  themfelves  into  two  lines, 
between  which  1  was  obliged  to  pafs.  The  king, 
who  was  fitting  in  an  European  arm-chair,  received 
me  with  great  friendfhip,  and  addreffed  me  as  fol- 
lows :  "  I  have  fenc  for  you,  Father,  that  you  may 
fettle  the  difputes  between  my  Chriftian  fubjects 
and  your  clergy.  It  is  my  will  that  the  clergy  have 
N  4  a  fuffi- 
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a  fufficient  maintenance,  and  a  proper  income  for 
their  fupport ;  but  I  will  not  fuffer  them  to  opprefs 
my  fubjects  by  the  impofition  of  fines.  Look," 
added  he,  <c  here  (lands  my  minifter  (the  Sarvadi- 
cariac&rer  Nagampidla),  and  there  my  fecretary 
(Sampradi  Ke/havapul/aJ,  devife  with  them  what 
is  belt  to  be  done,  and  then  let  me  know  the  refult." 
We  did  as  the  king  defired  ;  and  as  I  had  no  great 
inclination  to  undertake  the  very  difficult  and  bur- 
thenfome  adminiflration  of  feventy-five  congrega- 
tions, I  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  minifters  to 
write  to  the  archbifhop  of  Goa,  and  accommodate 
the  matter  in  an  amicable  manner.  Some  of  the 
clergy  complained  of  were  obliged  to  pay  a  certain 
fum  of  money,  by  way  of  punifhment ;  and  a  new 
Padidia,  or  tarif,  was  eftablifhed,  to  fettle  once  more 
the  fees  which  the  Chrillians  fhould  pay  to  the 
clergy  for  difcharging  their  facred  functions,  and 
which  the  latter  fhould  be  authorifed  to  exacl. 

As  the  king  would  not  fuffer  me  to  depart  till 
this  bufmefs  was  completely  fettled,  I  was  obliged 
to  remain  fixteen  days  at  Padmanaburam.  During 
that  period  his  majefty  fent  to  me  every  day  the 
Kopu,  which  is  a  certain  difh  prepared  in  the  Ma- 
labar manner.  As  the  feftival  of  the  goddefs  Sara/- 
'vadi  was  then  celebrating,  (on  which  account,  as  I 
have  already  faid,  the  gates  of  the  city  were  fhut,) 
J  employed  a  part  of  my  time  in  obferving  the  reli- 
gious practices  of  the  Brahmans. 

Sarafuadi  is  the  wife  of  Brahma,  the  creator  of 
the  univerfe  ;  and  the  harmony,  proportion,  and 
order  obferved  in  it,  are,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Brahmans,  to  be  afcribed  to  her  influence 
alone.  Her  opponent  is  the  goddefs  of  diforder  and 
contention,  named  Mudevi.  A  tabernacle  had  been 
conftrucled  for  Sarafvadi  under  a  large  tent,  and 
2  great  number  of  Brahmans  were  buhly  employed 

in 
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in  waiting  upon  her.  After  many  libations,  the 
ftatue  of  the  goddefs  was  at  length  carried  round  in 
proceffion,  ftrewed  over  with  flowers,  and  then  placed 
upon  an  altar.  After  this  the  king  approached  in 
great  magnificence,  and  with  the  molt  devout  refpect 
prefented  to  her  his  dagger  as  an  offering.  During 
this  time  all  the  gates  of  the  city  were  befet  with 
foldiers,  and  no  one  was  fuffered  to  go  out  or  to 
enter.  The  feftival  continued  eight  days ;  and  when 
it  was  finifhed,  the  king  diftributed  prefents  to  the 
Brahmans.  Each  received  a  rupee,  though  more 
than  4000  were  fometimes  aifembled.  The  high- 
priefl  prefented  to  the  king  a  Vaftram>  that  is,  a  piece 
of  filk  or  cotton  fluff;  a  Viraghen^  or  piece  of  gold, 
worth  about  three  fcudi ;  and  a  cow,  as  the  fupport 
of  life,  becaufe  thefe  people  live  chiefly  upon  inil^ 
and  butter.  Such  a  prefent  is  called  Godanam.  It 
has  been  ufuai  in  India  fince  the  earlieft  ages  ;  an4 
no  greater  favour  can  be  fhewn  to  a  Brahman  by 
the  king  than  to  give  him  a  cow. 

At  the  end  of  fixteen  days  I  at  length  obtained 
leave  to  depart ;  but  before  J  fet  out,  1  wrote  to  the 
bifhop  and  apoftolic  vicar,  to  inform  him  in  what 
manner  I  had  fettled  the  bufinefs.  This  letter  has 
been  printed  at  full  length  in  my  India  Chrijliana. 
As  the  Cajfmar  or  clergyman  of  the  Chriitians  of 
St.  1  homas  at  Callurcada,  whofe  name  was  Ciandiy 
had  applied  to  me  to  get  fome  abufes  reformed  which 
had  crept  into  his  congregation,  I  converfed  on  that 
iubjecl  with  the  prime  minifter  Cumaren  Cembaga 
Ramapulla,  and  procured  from  him  a  letter  to  the 
officer  at  Amba'apuflje,  to  whofe  jurifdiction  Callur- 
cada was  fubject.  I  fhall  here  fubjoin  a  copy  of  it, 
tranflated  word  for  word  from  the  Malabar  lan- 
guage : 

"  The  bufinefs  refpe&ing  which  I  write  is  this : 
Father  Paolino  appeared  before  his  majefty  at  Pad- 
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manaburam,  and  informed  him  that  fome  Mappu* 
Hans  (fo  the  Chriftian  women  are  commonly  called) 
in  the  parifh  of  Callurcada,  which  is  fubjecl  to  the 
jurifdiction  of  the  governor  of  Cembncolam,  indulge 
in  criminal  intercourse  with  various  Shuddras  (Pagan 
nobility  of  the  fourth  caftj,  and  condefcend  to  live 
with  them  as  concubines.  Now,  as  this  is  the  cafe, 
continued  the  Father  in  name  of  the  bifhop  of  Vera- 
pole,  the  diftin&ion  between  the  cafts  will  be  de- 
ftroyed,  and  nothing  but  confufion  will  prevail 
among  the  different  claffes  of  the  inhabitants  y  which 
gives  him  great  uneafinefs. 

"Some  perfon  in  the  neighbourhood, and  particu- 
larly the  governor,  ought  certainly  to  have  commu- 
nicated by  letter  an  account  of  thefe  irregularities* 
of  fo  much  importance  to  be  known.  When  the 
Father  tranfmits  to  you  a  lift  of  thofe  who  keep  con- 
cubines, you  will  immediately  caufe  them  to  be  ar- 
retted and  imprifoned.  If  they  are  convicted  of  the 
crime,  fend  them  hither  under  a  military  guard,  that 
they  may  be  banifhed  from  the  country,  and  tranf- 
ported  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Tovala.  The 
effects  of  the  Mappidians,  who  condefcend  to  be 
kept  as  concubines,  mall  be  feized  and  confiscated  ; 
and  an  account  of  their  immoveable  goods  mall  be 
delivered  in  to  his  m.ijefty's  exchequer  *.  Such,  is 
the  will  of  his  niajefty. 

*  It  is  here  evident,  tliat  confounding  the  different  cafts  wa* 
affigned  as  a  rtafon  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  why  women 
©f  the  inferior  caftf,  who  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  kept  as  concu- 
bines, by  Najrs  of  the  higher  cafts,  ought  to  be  puniihed.  By 
thefe  mea>is  they  fnppoi  ted  a  Pagan  cutiom,  totally  inconfiftent  with 
the  fpirit  of  true  Cntiitianity,  wtiich  confiders  all  mankind  as  chil- 
dren of  the  fame  father.  This  fyncietilm  of  the  Pagan  and  the 
Chriftian  religion  has  at  all  times  been  allowed  by  the  church  of 
Rome.  In  Cliina,  for  example,  the  Jefuits  declared  the  heavens 
to  be  a  divinity,  and  permitted  their  adherents  to  wodhip  it,  as 
well  as  allowed  different  kinds  of  oblations.     F. 
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*'  The  Father  flates  farther,  that  when  the  Map" 
fsulians  (Christians  of  St.  Thomas)  affemble  to  at- 
tend divine  fervice,  the  Pravaticarer  (receiver  of 
the  king's  revenue)  feizes  the  boat  in  which  they 
arrive,  drags  the  people  by  force  from  the  church 
doors,  and  compels  them  to  ferve  his  majefty.  In 
the  lad  place,  the  Father  has  complained  to  his  ma- 
jefty, that  fome  magiftrates  at  Ambalapujhe  borrowed 
money,  a  long  time  ago,  from  the  church,  and  have 
paid  neither  principal  nor  intereft  ;  and  alfo  that 
a  large  copper  kettle  borrowed  from  them  had  re- 
ceived considerable  damage,  and  that  no  compenfa- 
tion  had  been  made  for  it. 

u  In  confequence  of  thefe  complaints,  his  majefty 
has  ordered,  and  commands  by  the  prefent  letter, 
that  all  money  borrowed  from  the  church  mail  be 
repaid  as  fpeedily  as  poftible,  with  the  ufual  legal 
intereft ;  and  it  is  at  the  fame  time  exprefsly  for- 
bidden to  borrow  any  thing  from  it  in  future. 
Thofe  who  took  poffemon  of  the  boat  (hall  be  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine,  and  to  give  the  proprietors  of 
the  boat  a  proper  compenfation  for  the  ufe  of  it. 
Thofe  who  employed  the  kettle  ihall  make  good  the 
damage,  and  be  over  and  above  punifhed.  The 
kettle  fhall  be  immediately  returned,  and  never  again 
taken  from  the  church  for  any  profane  purpofe. 

"  That  all  thefe  commands  of  his  majefty  may  be 
itrictly  attended  to,  and  immediately  put  in  execu- 
tion,'his  majefty  tranfmits  to  you,  at  Ambalapujhe, 
the  prefent  letter,  by  a  Velkaren  (one  of  his  guards  of 
honour,  armed  with  a  pike  and  ftaff),  who  has 
orders  not  to  fuffer  you  to  quit  your  houfe  till  every 
thing  be  punctually  done  as  here  defired.  Should 
you,  however,  be  indifpofed,  his  majefty  will  not 
enforce  his  orders  withfeverity;  butrequefts  that  you 
immediately  write  to  the  Cariacarer  (inferior  ma- 
giftratej,  and  charge  him  with  the  execution  of  thefe 

commands. 
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commands.  The  Velkaren  will  confine  him  in  his 
own  houfe  under  a  proper  guard  till  every  thing  is 
done  to  your  fatisfaction.  His  majefty  alfo  requefts, 
that  he  may  be  informed  by  the  Velkaren  w!-en  this 
bufinefs  is  brought  to  the  wifhed-for  conclufion. 
This  refcript  mall  be  tranfmitted  by  the  clerk  and 
fecretary  of  the  criminal  court  to  the  barvadica- 
riacarer  at  Alampufoc>  and  be  registered  among  the 
royal  refcripts.  This  was  written,  in  confequence 
of  his  majefty's  orders,  by  Cumaren  Ccmbaga  Kama- 
fulla  Ramen."- — On  the  back  of  it  were  the  follow- 
ing words  ;  "  Ambalapujha  mvghatta  Sarvadicaria- 
(arerka  varuna  Sadhanam ;"  that  is,  Letter  to  be 
tranfmitted  to  the  chief  magistrate  at  Ambalapulhe. 

This  letter  of  a  Pagan  minifter  may  ferve  as  a 
proof,  how  much  power  the  light  of  found  reafon 
has  among  a  people  whom  the  Europeans  call  bar- 
barous. It  affords  a  fpecimen  alfo  of  the  policy 
and  attention  to  the  executive  part  of  government 
which  prevail  at  the  court  of  this  Malabar  monarch. 
He  has  only  to  command,  and  his  orders  are  imme- 
diately executed  with  the  utmofl  punctuality.  His 
minifters  neither  can  nor  dare  have  recourfe  to  fuch 
fubterfuges  as  thofe  of  the  European  courts  An 
oath  from  the  king,  a  fmall  twig  fufpended  at  the 
door  in  his  name,  or  mere  confinemtm  at  one's 
own  houfe,  is  a  check  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
minifter,  as  well  as  upon  that  of  the  other  fubje&s, 
"When  fuch  mild  mealures,  however,  do  not  produce 
the  intended  effect,  the  offenders  are  fubje6ted  to  a 
fine,  or  to  corporal  puniffiment ;  to  imprifonment, 
banifhment  from  the  country,  or  perpetual  flavery 
in  chains. 

As  foon  as  I  had  received  the  two  letters  before- 
mentioned,  I  departed  from  '  admanaburam.  The 
minifter  paid  me  ioo  Kalis,  to  defray  the  expences 
of  my  journey ;  and  gave  orders  that  the  coolies 
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who  carried  my  palanquin  along  the  fea-coaft,  front 
one  place  to  another,  mould  be  paid  from  the  royal 
treafury.  When  I  arrived  at  Parur,  the  Maho- 
metans there  protefted  againfl:  the  king's  order,  and 
would  not  carry  me  farther,  under  the  pretence  that, 
being  a  Tanguel,  or  C  hriftian  prieft,  I  was  an  enemy 
to  their  religion.  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  ftop 
five  whole  hours  till  the  king's  Pravaticarer  ap- 
peared, who  caufed  the  refractory  coolies  to  be 
foundly  beaten,  and  commanded  them  to  again  take 
up  my  palanquin. 

At  Callurcada  the  Chriftians  came  to  meet  me  in 
procefiion  with  mufical  inftruments  ;  and  as  foon  as 
they  learned  that  I  was  bearer  of  the  above-men- 
tioned letter  from  the  minifter,  and  had  brought  the 
Valkaren  with  me  merely  on  their  account,  they 
made  the  intelligence  every  where  known  ;  fo  that 
many  of  the  diflblute  females,  who  were  to  have 
been  called  to  an  account,  immediately  abfconded. 
Some  of  them,  however,  were  punimed  •,  but  the 
order  for  conhfcating  their  property  was  not  carried 
into  execution.  In  every  other  refpect  the  injunc- 
tions contained  in  the  minifter's  letter  were  ftriclly 
obeyed.  In  the  courfe  of  this  journey  one  of  thofe 
worthy  priefts,  againft  whom  complaints  had  been 
made  to  the  king,  attempted  to  deflroy  me  at  Tiru- 
vancada,  by  putting  poilbn  in  my  drink.  As  foon 
as  1  oblerved  it,  I  took  three  dofes  of  a  medicine 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Antidote  of  Madura, 
and  in  great  tribulation  and  diftrefs  fought  fhelter 
in  the  Danim  factory  at  Coleci.  Here  1  was  con- 
fined to  bed  ;  but,  being  well  nurfed  and  attended, 
I  was  able  in  a  few  days  to  continue  my  journey. 

In  the  month  of  April  1784  the  overfeers  of  the 

temple  of  Shiva  at  Mattincera  would  not  permit  the 

miffionaries  to  low  the  rice-fields  which  they  had  on 

leafe  from  them.     As  no  other  piece  of  land  could 
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be  procured  at  that  time,  the  miflionaries  corfr* 
plained  to  M.  Van  Angelbec,  governor  of  Cochin. 
This  gentleman,  finding  that  the  fields  lay  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  king  of  Travancor,  and  that  he  could 
do  nothing  in  the  bufinefs,  advifed  me  to  take  a  fe- 
cond  journey  to  Padmanaburam^  in  order  to  procure 
another  refcript  from  the  king  ;  and  he  at  the  fame 
time  furnifhed  me  with  fome  letters  of  recommend- 
ation. On  the  2 1  ft  of  April  I  reached  Padmana- 
burarh  in  fafety.  I  carried  along  with  me  the  Ma- 
labar, Englifh,  and  Portuguefe  grammar,  which  I 
had  compofed  at  Ciattiyati,  and  which  the  king  had 
required  from  me,  that  the  minifters  of  his  court 
might  learn  Englifh  and  Portuguefe  by  the  affifl- 
ance  of  the  Malabar  language.  Scarcely  had  the 
king  heard  of  my  arrival  when  he  fent  two  young 
noblemen,  Padmanabhenpulla  and  Payampalli  Curipuy 
to  welcome  me  in  his  name,  and  to  attend  me  to 
an  audience.  I  found  the  king  in  the  Varanda, 
that  is,  the  portico  of  his  palace,  fitting  on  a  Perfian 
carpet,  and  leaning  with  one  arm  on  a  large  velvet 
cufhion  ornamented  with  gold  fringes.  When  1  de- 
livered to  him  the  grammar,  his  joy  feemed  to  be 
beyond  all  defer iption.  In  my  prefence  he  fent  for 
the  two  lords  of  his  bed  chamber,  before  mentioned  ; 
jfhewed  them  the  grammar  ;  advifed  them  to  ftudy 
it  diligently  ;  and  reprefented  to  them  how  necef- 
fary  it  was  that  princes  as  well  as  ftatefmen,  on  ac- 
count of  their  continual  intercourfe  with  the  Euro- 
peans, mould  make  themfelves  acquainted  with  thefe 
languages.  On  this  occafion  the  king  prefented  me 
with  a  gold  bracelet,  a  gold  ftyle  for  writing  on  palm- 
leaves,  and  a  fmall  knife  for  cutting  thefe  leaves  to  the 
proper  fize.  I  received  from  him  alfo  a  letter  to  the 
civil  officer  at  Parur,  in  confequence  of  which  he 
was  to  announce  publicly  that  the  king  had  done 
me  the  honour  to  appoint  me  one  of  the  gentlemen 
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of  his  court.  The  intrinfic  value  of  the  above  pre- 
fents  was  indeed  not  very  considerable,  for  it  was 
equal  only  to  about  twelve  fequins  ;  but  in  other 
refpects  they  were  of  the  higheft  importance,  as  the 
king  gives  fuch  articles  to  thofe  only  who  have  me- 
rited his  favour.  No  perfon  in  Malabar  dare  ufe 
any  of  them  without  the  king's  exprefs  permiflion. 
They  are  marks  of  honour,  which  he  distributes  in 
the  fame  manner  as  our  European  princes  do  rib- 
bons of  different  orders.  Thofe  alfo  who  receive 
them  enjoy  certain  privileges  and  advantages ;  fuch, 
for  example,  as  that  they  cannot  be  carried  before 
any  magi  (Irate  till  the  king  is  previoufly  informed  ; 
that  they  can  travel  every  where  along  the  high- 
ways ;  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  wait  in  the  mi- 
nifter's  antichamber,  and  that  they  are  not  required 
to  give  place  to  any  perfon  whatever;  with  other 
things  of  the  like  kind. 

The  king  made  no  hefitation  to  caufe  a  refcript 
to  be  prepared,  in  virtue  of  which  we  were  autho- 
rifed  to  fow  our  fields  with  rice.  Having  thus  ac- 
complished the  object  of  my  journey,  I  fet  out  to 
return  ;  and,  proceeding  along  the  fea-coait,  arrived 
in  five  days  at  Verapole.  Here  1  was  obliged  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  vicar-general ;  for  our  bifhop,  Ca- 
rolus  a  ^an&o  Conrado,  had  gone  to  Bombay,  where 
he  tell  ill,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  January  1785. 

On  the  8th  of  September  1786  I  again  had  an 
audience  of  the  king  Rama  Varmer  at  Parur,  where 
I  obtained  another  refcript,  by  which  he  granted  to 
the  congregation  at  Verapole  a  fmall  piece  of  land, 
that  had  been  gradually  thrown  up,  and  formed  by 
the  river  before  our  convent. 

In  the  year  1787  I  remained  at  his  court  at  27r«- 
'vandaram  during  the  whole  month  of  April,  and 
defended  there  the  privileges  of  the  miffionaries 
againft  the  rebellious  Chriftians,  who  relufed  any 

longer 
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longer  obedience  to  the  European  bifhop  of  thai 
diftricl. 

In  the  year  1788  I  paid  a  vifit  to  the  king  of  Tra- 
"oancor  near  Canigia^  at  the  country  feat  of  the  be- 
fore-mentioned governor  of  Cochin,  M.  Van  An- 
gelbec,    a   man   of    great   talents    and   integrity. 
Though  a  Lutheran,  he  rendered  us  eflential  fervice 
upon   many  important  occafions,  and  particularly 
during  the  difputes  which  the  Pagan  governors  be- 
gan with  the  miffionaries  and  biihops.     The  prime 
minifter  Cumaren  Cembiga  Ramapulla  had  died,  and 
•was  fucceeded  by   the  king's   fecretary   Sampradi 
Kejhavapulla.     This  ambitious  young  man  avTumed 
the  name  of  the  Indian  Bacchus,  Devanijhi,  and  ex- 
acted from  the  fubje&s  exorbitant  taxes,  in  order  to 
increafe  the  public  revenue,  and  ingratiate  himfelf 
with  the  king.     During  the  conteft,  in  which  we 
were  involved  with  the  rebellious  Chriftia'ns  of  St. 
Thomas,  in  the  year  1787,  he  impofed  on  the  mif- 
fionary  eftablifhment  at  Verapole  a  tribute  of  500 
crowns.     The   king,    however,    had  long   before 
remitted   this  tax  ;  but  we  had  no  written  docu- 
ment to  adduce  as  a  proof.     Devani/hi,  jutl  at  this 
time,  took  it  into  his  head  to  fend  to  Verapole  fix 
foldiers,  under  a  petty  officer,  with  orders  to  confine 
the  apoftolic   vicar,    Louis   Maria  a  Jefu,    to  his 
apartment,    and  to  guard   him  there  till  the   500 
crowns  were  paid.  The  bifhop  having  informed  me, 
by  a  note,  of  his  arreft,  I  immediately  repaired  to 
the  king,    who   at  that  time   was  at  Pcrimannur, 
not  far  from  Angicaimal.     As  DevaniJJii  knew  too 
well  that  1  was  in  great  favour  with  the  king,  he 
iefufed   me  the  letter  of  introdu&ion  neceffary  to 
obtain  an  audience,  left  his  majefty  mould  be  made 
acquainted  with  his  bad  conduct.     The  bifhop  had 
been  already  too  days  in  arreft,  with  two  mulkets 
placed   acrofs   each  other  before  the  door  of  his 
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tliamber.  In  this  ftate  of  diftrefs  T  applied  to  M.Vart 
Angelbec,  and  informed  him  of  every  thing  that 
had  happened.  He  fent  for  me  to  his  houfe  ;  and 
the  king,  as  foon  as  I  appeared,  faluted  me  with 
great  civility,  and  we  immediately  entered  into  con- 
verfation.  All  the  magiftrates  and  members  of  the 
council  at  Cochin,  who  were  there  aflembled  to 
pay  their  refpecls  to  the  king,  and  to  fettle  fome 
bufinefs  refpe&ing  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company, 
were  ftruck  with  aftonifhment.  When  I  told  him 
that  ourbilhop  was  in  confinement,  he  feemed  quite 
furprifed ;  turned  inftantly  round  to  the  minifter, 
and  afked  who  had  given  fuch  orders.  The  mini- 
iter  endeavoured  to  exculpate  himfelf ;  but  M.  Van. 
Angelbec,  interrupting  him,  faid,  that  bifliops 
ought  not  to  be  treated  in  that  manner.  The  king 
then  caufed  a  letter  to  be  written  to  the  petty  officer 
commanding  the  party  by  whom  the  bifhop  was 
guarded,  which  contained  an  order  for  him  to  with- 
draw his  men  ;  and  the  minifter,  who  heard  all  this, 
feemed  greatly  afhamed. 

Of  fuch  difagreeable  difputes,  in  which  I  was  in- 
volved with  the  fubaltern  magiftrates,  I  could  relate 
various  inftances.  The  caufe  of  them  was  the  op- 
preffion  and  extortion  which  thefe  people  were  al- 
ways exercifing  againft  fome  of  the  Chriftian  con- 
gregations. I  was  constantly  employed,  by  day  as 
well  as  by  night,  either  in  accommodating  quarrels 
between  congregations,  or  putting  a  flop  to  the  irre- 
gularities of  the  Chriftians,  and  the  rapacity  of  the 
officers  of  government,  who  endeavoured  to  procure 
money,  both  from  individuals  and  congregations, 
fometimes  by  cunning  and  fometimes  by  open  force. 
It  may  with  truth  be  afferted,  that  nothing  is  the  caufe 
of  the  eternal  difputes  between  the  Indian  Chriftians 
and  the  Pagans,  but  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  avarice  on  the  part  of  the  fovereign  and 
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his  minifters,  I  mutt,  however,  render  homage  to 
truth,  by  acknowledging  that  the  latter  do  not  go 
unpumfhed,  when  their  knavery  is  made  known, 
and  communicated  to  the  king. 

It  is  probaHle  that  a  great  part  of  the  Chriftians 
of  St;  Thomas  in  India  came  from  Perfia  or  Chaldea. 
I  conclude  fo  from  the  following  circumftances : 
lft,  becaufe  the  Arabs  efiablifhed  in  India  are  alfo 
foreigners  ;  2d,  becaufe  the  Jews  there  were  origi- 
nally from  Perfia  ;  3d,  becaufe  the  Chriflians  of  St. 
Thomas,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  fame  feci:  in  Perfia, 
follow  the  Syrio-Chaldaic  ritual ;  4th,  becaufe  their 
bifhops  formerly  were  ordained  in  Perfia  j  and,  5th, 
becaufe  the  Chriflians  of  Sr.  Thomas  in  India,  like 
thofe  of  Perfia,  were  in  the  earlieft  periods  Neftcri- 
ans  ;  and  becaufe,  on  accurate  examination,  a  great 
fimihrity  is  obferved  .in  the  wcrfhip  and  religious 
practices  of  both.  The  rites,  liturgy,  ceremonies  and 
!vS  of  thefe  Chriftians,  bear  evident  marks  of  a 
Chaldaic  CJC Ferftan  extraction.  Though  the  Malabar 
dialect  is  at  prefent  the  mother  tongue  of  the  Chrif- 
tians of  St.  1  nomas  in  India,  they,  however,  employ 
Chaldaic  phrafes  when  they  fpeak  of  facred  and  reli- 
gious objects.  Thus,  for  example,  they  call  God 
ALwa ;  the  Holy  Ghoft,  Ruha  ;  the  grace  of  God, 
'Taibufa;  bapiifm,  Mamodlfa ;  the  crofs,  S/jliva ; 
and  mafs,  Curubana.  Had  they  been  originally  In- 
dians, why  mould  they  make  ufe  of  fuch  Chaldaic 
expreffions,  and  not  much  rather  of  words  peculiar 
to  the  Malabar  or  Samfcred  languages  ?  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  improbable,  that  a  confiderable  number  of 
Chriftians  went  from  Perfia  and  Chaldea  to  India, 
and  united  themfelves  to  the  fmall  body  of  the  ori- 
ginal Indian  Chriftians,  whofe  anceftors  were  for- 
merly converted  to  the  Chriftian  faith  by  the  apoftle 
Thomas  at  Mtilapuri,  which  they  unanimouily  con- 
fider  as  the  place  that  fir  ft  gave  birth  to  Chriflianity 
1  in 
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In  India.  This  much  is  certain,  that  all  thefe 
Chriftians,  in  the  year  1502,  at  which  period  Vafco 
de  Gama  came  a  fecond  time  to  Malabar,  were 
Neftorians.  Some  of  them  denied  the  divinity  of 
Chrift,  and  could  not  endure  images ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  fhewed  a  greater  reverence  for  the 
holy  crofs.  They  had  no  other  facraments  than 
Baptifm,  the  Laft  Supper,  and  the  Confecration  of 
Priefts.  They  believed  that  the  fouls  of  the  juft 
were  not  admitted  into  the  prefence  of  God  before 
the  final  judgement,  and  that  till  that  period  they 
Were  to  remain  in  Eden.  They  employed  a  kind 
of  baptifm  quite  different  from  ours ;  and  their 
priefts  all  praclifed  fimony,  as  they  difpenfed  the  fa- 
crament  merely  for  money.  Many  of  the  poor 
people  were  not  baptifed,  becaufe  they  were  not  able 
to  pay  the  fees.  The  facrifice  of  the  Mafs  was  efta- 
blimed  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Neftorians. 
The  wine  which  they  confecrated  was  palm-wine, 
called  by  the  Indians  Tagaram  or  Aracca.  The  Hoft 
confided  of  fome  wheaten  flour  mixed  with  fait  and 
oil ;  and  it  was  always  let  down  from  a  hole  rbove  the 
altar,  when  the  prieft  was  to  blefs  it.  Mafs  was 
read  every  Sunday,  but  no  perfon  was  obliged  to 
attend  it.  On  Sunday  evening  every  one  might  eat 
flefh  ;  on  Wednefdays  and  Fridays  they  ate  fifh  or 
herbs;  and  on  Shrove- Sunday  there  was  a  general 
fad.  Their  holy  water,  the  preparation  of  which 
was  left  to  the  facriftan,  confifted  of  common  river 
water,  in  which  a  few  particles  of  earth,  brought 
from  the  grave  of  St.  Thomas  at  Mailapuri^  were 
diffolved.  Their  festivals  always  began  the  preced- 
ing evening,  and  ended  towards  evening  the  day 
following.  During  that  time  the  Ihops  were  fhut, 
and  all  labour  ceaicd.  Their  priefts  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  employ  excommunication,  known  under 

O  2  the 
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.the  name  of  Maharon,  and  which  is  very  fever? 
againlt  offenders  *. 

In  the  year  i  599,  thefe  Chriftians,  by  the  exer- 
tions of  Alexis  Menefez,  archbifhop  of  Goa,  were 
united  to  the  Catholic  church.  As  fome  cufioms  of 
the  oriental  churches  were,  however,  introduced 
among  them  in  the  council  at  Udiemper,  and  as 
they  by  degrees  found  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the 
Portuguefe  infupportable,  they  raifed  a  violent  out- 
cry againft  them  ;  and  in  a  tumultuary  congrefs, 
held  on  the  1 2d  of  May  1653,  at  Alangatto.^  at  length 
formally  feparated  from  the  Catholic  church  f.  .A 
re-union  was,  however,  effected  by  the  bare-footed 
Carmelites  ;  and  at  prefent  there  are,  on  the  coaft 
of  Malabar,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  eighty-four 
Roman  Catholic,  and  thirty-five  Schifmatic  congre- 
gations, the  latter  of  which  adhere  to  the  errors  of 
the  Jacobites.  Thefe  congregations  fupport  each 
other,  and  form  a  kind  of  Chriftian  republic.  If 
any  one  of  them  is  injured,  they  all  make  a  common 
caufe  of  it.  The  clergy  and  elders  fettle  all  quarrels 
and  difputes  which  arife  among  the  members  of  their 
different  congregations  ;  excommunicate  the  contu- 
macious, but  with  the  confent  of  the  bifhop  or  mif- 

*  That  the  Chriftians  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  received  their 
firft  teachers,  as  well  as  their  religious  notions,  cuftoms  and  ex- 
preflionsfrom  the  Syrio-Neftorian  Chriftians  at  Bagdad  and  Bafra 
(Baflora),  has  been  fully  proved  by  La  Croze,  in  his  State  of  the 
Jndian  Church.  The  deviations  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
here  mentioned,  may  ferve  to  fhevv  how  many  innovations  it  ha* 
gradually  made  in  the  Chriftian  worfhip  without  the  leaft  necef- 
lity.     F. 

•f-  Of  this  Alexis  de  Menefez,  or  Menezes,  I  have  already 
fpoien  in  the  note,  p.  91.  The  a&s  of  the  council  of  UJiamper, 
which  are  extremely  fcarce,  clearly  (hew  that  this  archbifhop  was 
a  violent  overbearing  man.  It  cannot  excite  any  furprife,  that 
people  united  by  force  to  the  Romifh  church  fliould  make  them- 
i'elvc*  iudependent  as  foon.  as  they  could.    F. 

fionary, 
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fionary,  and  exclude  them  from  the  fociety  of  the 
faithful.     Confefiion  and  the  holy  facrament  are  de- 
nied to  fuch  perfons  ;  no  prieft  dare  enter  their  habi- 
tations ;  they  can  be  married  neither  publicly  nor 
privately  ;  and  are  not  allowed  to  be  prefent  at  the 
data,  or  fefiival  of  commemoration,  which  is  cele- 
brated every  year  in  their  houfes  in  remembrance 
of  deceafed  relations.     This  fentence  of  excommu- 
nication is  never  recalled  till  thofe  who  lie  under  it 
have  made  fufficient  atonement  for  their  fins,  which 
muft.  always  be  done  before  the  judgement-feat  of 
the  congregation.    If  the  offender  wi flies  to  be  again 
received  into  the  bofom  of  the  Church,  he  mult  crave 
mercy  on  his  knees  at  the  church-door,  on  a  Sunday 
or  Fefiival,  when  all  the  people  are  affembled  to 
public  vvorfhip.  The  CajJ'anaris  or  priefls,  the  Caria- 
carer  or  overfeers,   and  the  Muppenmar  or  elders, 
then  aflemble  and  examine  the  conduct  of  the  peni- 
tent, together  with  every  concomitant  circumflance, 
and  likewife  the  flate  of  his  property  and  goods.    If 
he  is  rich,  he  is  with  one  voice  required  to  p-iy  a 
Pr&cittam,  that  is,  a  public  fine  ;  fo  that  he  muft 
prefent  to  the  church  a  Ciodana  of  lamp-oil,  a  large 
umbrella  covered  with  red  cloth,  a  covering  for  the 
altar,  or  fome  other  thing  of  the  like  kind  which 
can  be  ufed  in  divine  fervice.  If  he  has  no  property, 
a  large  wooden  crofs  is  placed  on  his  moulders  while 
he  is  kneeling  at  the  church-door  j  a  human  fkull  is 
put  into  his  hand,  and  in  that  manner  he  is  made 
to  creep  round  the  church ;  or  he  is  fent  to  Ma- 
katur,  where  he  muft  do  penance  at  the  foot  of 
the  holy  crofs,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  erected 
there  by  the  apoftle  Thomas  himfelf.  Women  muft- 
bear  a  death's  head,  or  a  wax-candle.    When  the 
penance  is  over,  the  bifhop,  miffionary,   or  prieft 
gives  the  offender  abfolution  in  the  prefence  of  the 
vhole  congregation  by  -  means  of  3  whip  or  rod, 
O  3  that 
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that  the  fcandal  which  he  brought  on  his  Chriftian. 
brethren  may  thereby  be  removed  *. 

The  Chriilians  of  St.  Thomas  ftill  celebrate  their 
Agapa,  or  love-feafts,  as  was  ufual  in  former  times. 
They  give  them  the  name  of  Nercia,  public  vows. 
On  fuch  occafions  they  collect  and  itore  up  a  great 
quantity  of  fugar-canes,  rice,  bananas,  honey,  and 
rice-flour,  of  which  they  bake  a  certain  kind  of 
fmall  cakes  called  s.fpam.  Thefe  Appamy  or  rice- 
cakes,  are  prepared  publicly  in  an  apartment  ad- 
joining to  the  church.  On  the  day  of  the  folemnity 
all  the  people  aflemble  in  the  church-yard;  and  the 
prieft,  placing  himfelf  in  the  door,  diftributes  to 
them  his  bleffing.  They  then  arrange  themfelves 
in  rows,  and  each  fpreads  before  him  a  banana  leaf, 
to  fupply  the  place  of  a  trencher.  When  this  is 
done,  the  prieft  commands  filence;  and  the  overfeers 
of  the  church,  walking  through  between  the  rows, 
give  to  each  his  portion  of  Appam  and  a  few  flices 
of  banana.  No  Chriftian  departs  without  having 
had  a  fhare.  What  is  left  is  given  to  the  Pagans, 
that  they  alfo  may  participate  in  this  love-feaft,  and 
be  incited  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  Chriftian 
religion.  It  is  certainly  an  affecting  fcene,  and  ca- 
pable of  elevating  the  heart,  to  behold  fix  or  feven 
thoufand  perfons  of  both  fexes  and  all  ages  afiem- 
bled,  and  receiving  together,  with  the  utmoft  reve- 
rence and  devotion,  their  Appam,  the  pledge  of  mu- 
tual union  and  love  f. 

Chriftian  young  women,  who  have  no  property, 
always  receive  a  dowery,  either  from  the  congrega- 

*  This  conduct,  in  regard  to  the  re-admiflion  of  excommuni- 
cated perfons  into  the  Church,  is  extremely  partial.  Thofe  who 
are  rich,  are  merely  fined.  Agn-at  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  who  are  as  avaricious  as  they  are  fond  of  power,  behave  in 
the  fame  manner.     F, 

•f  Thefe  Jlgapx  have  been  retained  alfo  in  the  Greek  church, 
and  Chriltians  of  other  iec~is  are  readily  admitted  to  them.  F. 

tioit 
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tion  or  the  treafury  of  the  church,  or  the  fines  im- 
pofed  on  the  rich.  In  general,  it  amounts  to  a 
thoufand  Panam,  or  twenty-five  fcudi  ;  but  accord- 
ing to  their  circuinftances  they  receive  fometimes  no 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  fcudi,  becaufe  they  are 
never  deftitute  of  work.  Such  of  the  clergy  as  do 
their  duty,  muft  always  keep  a  lift  of  the  female 
orphans  who  belong  to  their  parish  ;  and  they  and 
the  overfeers  of  the  church  are  bound  to  provide 
them  with  hufbands.  This  is  never  done  by  lot, 
but  according  to  their  age;  and  in  choofing  the 
huibands  no  regard  is  paid  to  property,  but  whether 
they  lead  regular  lives,  and  are  in  a  condition  to 
maintain  a  wife  by  their  indufrry.  Vanity,  fenfua- 
lity,  and  indolence  are  too  often  characteriftic  pro- 
perties of  the  European  women;  but  thofe  of  Ma- 
labar diftinguifh  themfelves  by  fimplicity  of  manners, 
diligence,  and  contentment  *.  I  fhould  never  have 
done  were  I  here  to  delineate  a  picture  of  the  harm- 
lefs  inoffenfive  manners  of  the  Chriftians  and  Pagans 
who  live  retired  among  the  diftant  mountains  and 
forefls,  where  they  feldom  have  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  vices  and  fhameful 
practices  of  the  Europeans.  With  thefe,  however, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  towns  are  unfortu- 
nately too  much  infected.  Many  centuries  ago 
Plato  expreffed  a  wifh,  that  people  of  virtuous  morals 
might  never  fettle  on  the  fea-coatt,  becaufe  it  was 
always  to  be  apprehended  that  their  good  morals 
would  be  corrupted  by  the  vices  of  the  ftrangers  who 
arrived  there.  In  this  he  was  right ;  for  we  are 
taught  by  experience  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  coun- 
try are  no  where  fo  worthlefs  and  debauched  as  in 

*  Making  provifion  for  young  women  in  poor  circumftances 
is  indeed  praife-worthy.  Were  this  conduct  imitated  by  the 
Chriftians  of  the  weft,  many  a  deftitute  girl  would  be  iaved  from 
proftitution.    F, 

O  4  places 
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places  lying  near  the  Tea.  In  Malabar  it  is  much 
eafier  to  keep  in  order  fifty  congregations  in  the 
interior  part  of  the  country,  than  two  on  the  fea- 
coaft,  where  the  inhabitants  have  intercourfe  with 
the  Europeans.  Difiurbances  prevail  there  without 
end,  and  break  out  anew  at  lead  every  three  years. 
They  are  to  be  afcribed  chiefly  to  their  Cajfanaris  or 
priefts  ;  for  thefe  men,  who  are  both  ignorant  and 
proud,  incite  the  people  and  encourage  them  to  re- 
bel againft  the  bimop  and  miffionaries.  Had  thefe 
native  priefts  fufricient  learning  ;  were  they  in  any 
degree  acquainted  with  their  duty ;  and  did  they 
know  how  to  procure  from  the  Pagans  the  leaft  re- 
fpecl,  they  might  certainly  be  fit  to  be  entrufted 
■with  the  care  of  Chriftian  congregations  :  but  un- 
fortunately they  are  ftrangers  to  thefe  qualities,  live 
like  the  irrational  animals,  and  by  thefe  means  are 
the  caufe  that  their  parifhes  are  converted  into  dens 
pf  thieves.  The  following  inftance  will  ferve  as  a 
fpecimen  of  the  way  of  thinking  of  thefe  people. 
The  Chriftians  of  St.  Thomas  are  accuftomed  to  ab- ' 
flain  from  their  wives  during  Lent.  A  certain  fe- 
male Chriftian  having  afked  her  Cajfanar  why  this 
cuftom  had  been  introduced, the  prieft replied,  "That 
it  was  eftablifhed  by  the  Church,  in  order  that  the 
wives  of  the  Chriftians,  during  the  above  period, 
might  fleep  with  the  Cajfanaris  /" 

Thefe  Cajfanaris  were  the  caufe  alfo  of  the  fchifni 
which  took  place  in  1655.  In  the  year  1709  they 
had  an  intention  of  uniting  themfelves  with  the 
fchifmatic  bifhop.  In  1773  they  declared  them- 
felves under  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  bifhops  of  the 
Latin  or  weftern  church;  but  in  1777  they  fent 
3.  requeit  to  Rome,  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
have  bifhops  of  their  own  nation.  In  the  year  1 787 
(hey  made  themfelves  independent  of  the  apoftolic 
vicar  j  but  as  I  went  to  the  court  of  the  king  of  Tra- 

vancor, 
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vancor,  as  well  as  to  Cochin,  in  favour  of  the  bifhops 
and  miffionaries,  the  rebels  were  punifhed,  and  again 
brought  under  fubjecHon  *. 

Pope  Clement  XIV.  tranfmitted  to  me  by  the 
often  before- mentioned  bifhop  and  apoftolic  vicar, 
Carolus  a  Sancto  Conrado,  full  power  to  confirm 
newly-converted  Chriftians,  and  caufed  it  to  be  fanc- 
tioned  by  his  fucceflbr  M.  Louis  Maria.  Inconfe- 
quence  of  this  authority  I  confirmed,  on  the  coaft 
of  Malabar,  in  the  courfe  of  two  years,  viz.  1780 
and  1781,  above  20,000  perfons.  During  that 
period  I  vifited  Angamali^  Maleatury  Codomangalamy 
Molicolam,  Puttenpalli,Mageapre,  and  other  Chriftian 
congregations  lying  at  a  great  diitance  in  the  forefts; 
and  I  can  fay  that  I  was  reforted  to  by  great  num- 
bers. The  delire  of  obtaining  confirmation  went  fo 
far  that  lick  people  were  brought  to  the  church  on 
beds,  in  order  that  I  might  adminiiter  to  them  the 
iacrament. 

From  what  has  been  faid, the  reader  may  eafily  con- 
ceive what  are  the  peculiar  functions  of  a  miffionary 
in  Malayala.  He  is  obliged  to  inftruct  children ;  to 
preach,  to  confefs, to  vifit  churches,  and  to  punilh  and 
abfolve,  inforo  externa^  Chriftians  who  have  tranf- 
greifed.  He  muft  alio  take  care  that  the  priefts  under 
his  infpection  read  their  Breviary  in  public ;  that 
they  diligently  vifit  their  parifhi oners,  and  adminifter 
the  facraments  properly  :  that  the  overfeers  lay  out 
the  church  money  with  economy;  that  they  em- 
bezzle none  of  it ;  and  that  they  give  a  juft  account 
of  it  at  the  dated  time :  that  the  Chriftians  regu- 
larly attend  divine  worfhip  j  follow  no  fuperftitious 

*  The  Romifli  Church  is  acquainted  with  no  other  menns  than 
force  to  retain  men  in  its  bofom.  ]f  the  clergy  do  not  poffefs  this 
force  themfelvts,  they  procure  by  money  or  flattery  the  fupport  of 
the  Pagan  prince?,  in  order  to  punilh  thofe  who  think  too  freely 
t>r  fee  to  clearly,    /<', 

practices ; 
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practices  ;  and  frequent  neither  the  feftivals  nor 
public  proceffions  of  the  Pagans  :  that  their  wives 
and  daughters  do  not  lead  unchafte  lives ;  with  va- 
rious other  things  of  the  like  kind.  Thefe  miffio- 
naries  have  jurifdiction  at  the  fame  time  over  the 
Chriflian  congregations,  to  fettle  the  difputes  which 
arife  among  the  members,  and  to  punifh  all  civil 
crimes  committed  by  the  Chriftians.  Every  thing 
that  relates  to  marriage,  family  quarrels,  offences  of 
the  clergy,  irreligious  conduct,  and  even  the  oppref- 
fion  which  the  Chriftians  fuffer  from  the  Pagans, 
mull  be  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  bifhop 
and  the  miiTionaries.  Their  cognizance  extends  to 
every  thing  except  murder  and  robbery.  For  this 
realon  the  king  of  Cochin  grants  them  the  privilege 
of  caufing  a  large  umbrella  of  palm-leaves,  and  even 
fometimes  a  fword,to  be  borne  before  them,  in  order 
that  both  Chriftians  and  Pagans  may  know  that  they 
are  entrufted  with  the  power  of  adminiftering  juftice 
among  the  former.  When  the  miffionaries  are  on 
good  terms  with  their  congregations,  the  Pagan  ma- 
giftrates,  fo  far  from  interfering  with,  ftand  in  awe 
of  them. 

The  method  and  means  employed  to  convert  the 
Indians  to  the  Catholic  religion,  are  as  follows  :  The 
rniffionaries  go  round  among  the  congregations  who 
adhere  to  the  Latin  and  Syriac  ritual ;  get  acquainted 
with  perfons  in  whom  they  can  place  confidence,  and 
defire  them  to  give  them  immediate  information 
when  they  hear  of  any  Pagan  who  is  inclined  to  be- 
come a  Chriftian.  When  they  find  out  any  of  this 
defcription,  they  give  notice  privately  to  the  miflio- 
nary,  who  then  fends  him  a  fhort  introduction  to 
the  Chriftian  religion,  and  perhaps  a  catechifm,  in 
order  that  he  may  read  in  it,  make  himfelf  ac- 
quainted with  its  contents,  and  perhaps  get  fome 
palfages  of  it  by  heart.     After  this  preparation  he  is 

conducted 
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conduced  by  the  catechumen,  with  great  privacy, 
to  the  miflionary,  who  converfes  with  him  refpecling 
his  conduct,  and  endeavours  to  bring  him  over  com- 
pletely to  the  right  faith.  In  Malabar  there  arc 
fome  excellent  manufcripts  in  verfe,  which  on  fuch 
occafions  are  of  great  fervice.  Among  thefe  are 
Nijhithaparvam,  a  poem  by  Giaco  Mappulla,  written 
againft  the  religion  of  the  Pagans,  and  to  ridicule 
their  deities.  There  is  alfo  the  Life  of  Chrift  by 
Erneft  Hanxleden  ;  and  I  myfelf  wrote  a  poem, 
under  the  title  of  Devafya  Jhafhta  cinha  ganam,  that 
is,  A  Hymn  on  the  fix  attributes  of  God  ;  and  con- 
verted into  verfe  the  Life  of  St.  Therefa.  Such 
works  are  highly  gratifying  to  the  Pagans,  who  are 
as  fond  of  poetry  as  they  are  of  moral  fubje&s ;  and 
produce  far  more  effedt  than  the  ftrongeft  perfua- 
fion  and  the  mod  laboured  arguments  of  the  mif- 
fionaries  *.  If  the  new  converts  are  fully  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which  they  have  em- 
braced, they  return  from  time  to  time  and  bring 
with  them  their  parents,  fitters,  and  other  relations. 
The  miflionary  then  baptifes  them  in  the  church 
during  the  night,  and  only  in  the  prefence  of  fome 
trufty  perfons,  in  order  that  it  may  be  concealed, 
and  to  avoid  giving  any  occ.afion  to  the  Pagan  ma* 
giitrates  to  make  complaints  againft  the  miflionary, 

*  It  is  a  very  juft  obfervation,  that  fince  the  eftablilhment  of 
Chriftianity,  nothing  has  contributed  fo  much  to  its  propagation, 
as  the  finging  of  facred  hymns  and  fongs.  Eyen  in  the  New  Tef- 
tament,  Eph.  v,  10.  we  find  fome  traces. of  church-finging ;  and 
Pliny  the  younger,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  emperor  Trajan, 
informs  him  that  the  Chriilians  fung  hymns  in  their  religious  af- 
femblies.  Arius,  by  his  talent  for  compofing  harmonious  verfes, 
and  his  tender  pathetic  fongs,  gained  ovvr  many  Chriilians  to  hi* 
party.  It  is  alfo  well  known,  that  the  Moravian  brethren,  or 
Hernhuters,  as  they  are  called,  gain  many  partifans  by  their 
fott  and  agreeable  melody.  This  circumftance  may  be  eafily  ac-» 
counted  for  by  the  effects  produced  on  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind by  mufic,    F. 

9  ^ 
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If  he  be  afraid  that  the  circumftance  will  not  be 
concealed,  he  fends  his  catechumen  to  Verapole^  or 
fome  other  congregation  under  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment, where  he  will  be  expofed  to  no  danger.  There 
he  is  fully  inflrucled  by  the  clergyman,  or  fome  other 
Chriflian,  and  then  baptifed.    It  happens  not  unfre- 
quently,  that  fome  of  the  Pagans  go  to  Verapole  of 
their  own  accord,  and  caufe  that  ceremony  to  be 
performed.    Their  view  on  thefe  occafions  generally 
is  to  marry  fome  Chriftian;  to  fhun  the  perfecution 
of  fome  defpo:ic  ruler ;  to  avoid  a  law-fuit  5  or  to 
live  in  a  happier  manner  under  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment.   Such  motives  are,  indeed,  not  pure  and  dif- 
interelted  ;  but  it  often  happens  that  they  are  fanc- 
tified  by  the  bleiling  of  God.     Even  if  thefe  people 
are  not  fincere  in  their  converfion,  their  pofterity  at 
leaft  abandon  the  Pagan  vices,  and  drive  to  be  real 
followers  of  Jefus  Chrift.     In  fhort,  it  is  customary 
to  place  fuch  new  converts  in  fome  numerous  Chrif- 
tian  family,  and  to  have  a  watchful  eye  over  their 
condutt.    Seldom  do  any  of  them  return  to  Pagan- 
ifm  ;  for,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Brahmans, 
they  muft  be  fubjecled  to  the  fevered  punifhment 
and  purification  before  they  can  be  again  admitted 
among   their  former  brethren.     A  Giadi  bhrjhteny 
that  is  an  apoflate,  who  has  been  unfaithful  to  his 
caft,  is  detefted  by  them  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that   this   circumftance  greatly  contributes   to   the 
fpreading  of  Chriftianity.    At  Verapole  *  however,  it 
is  not  cudomary  to  baptife  converts  until  they  have 
gone  through  the  fevereit  probation  *, 

*  In  this  method  of  converting  trie  Pagan  Indians  there  is  not 
much  to  be  condemned  :  the  fecrecy  employed  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  only  objectionable  part.  The  reader  will  hereafter  fee,  that 
to  convert  thefe  people  is  a  tranfgreffion  of  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try *,  and  the  mifliouaries  ought  by  all  means  to  he  bound  by 
them.     l\ 

a  la 
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In  the  two  fir  ft  years  of  my  miffionary  charge, 
that  is  in  1777  and  1778,  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  convert  to  the  Catholic  religion  forty-fix  perfons, 
among  whom  there  were  even  fome  proteftants  *• 
Thefe  were  afterwards  followed  by  more  than  300. 
I  mall  fay  nothing  of  what  was  done  by  other  mif- 
fionaries,  who  exert  themfelves  in  the  bufmefs  of 
converfion  alfo ;  but  I  mult  not  omit  to  mention,  that 
a  houfe  has  been  built  at  Vcrapole  for  the  particular 
ufe  of  the  catechumens.  It  confifts  of  two  divifions; 
one  deftined  for  perfons  of  the  male  fex,  and  the 
other  exclufively  for  females.  The  former,  in  my 
time,  were  under  the  direction  of  Toma  Mapulla, 
who  had  been  once  a  Brahman  ;  and  the  latter  were 
committed  to  the  care  of  Vliianda  Uma,  a  matron  of 
threefcore.  From  this  houfe  300  converts  were  fent 
out  one  year,  and  diftributed  among  different  Ro- 
man Catholic  congregations,  all  confiding  of  fuch 
newly-converted  Chriitians  who  by  the  Pagans  are 
called  Marggacarer,  that  is,  people  who  have  a 
law.  I  have  already  faid,  that  the  number  of  thefe 
Chriitians  amounts  to  100,000,  without  reckoning 
thofe  who  refide  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Co- 
chin. The  latter  are  called  Mundocarer,  or  people 
in  white  clothing,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the 
Tvpa/if,  who  wear  indeed  hats  and  drawers,  but 

neither 


*  The  Proteftant  mifiionaries  in  India  boaft  alfo  of  having* 
brought  over  many  Catholic  Christians  to  their  church.  This, 
however,  is  no  proof  in  favour  of  either  party.    F. 

f  The  appellation  Tupafi  is  derived  from  the  Samfcred  word 
Du'tbhojbi,  Dui  fignifies  two,  and  Bhafci  a  man  who  fpeaks  two 
languages ;  an  interpreter.  This  name,  indeed,  may  with  pro- 
priety be  given  to  the  Tupafi;  for,  beiides  their  mother  tongue, 
they  fpeak  fome  one  of  the  European  languages,  either  Eng'ilh, 
French,  Dutch,  or  Portuguefe.  At  Cochin  they  are  called 
Gens  tie  chapeau,  becaufe  they  wear  a  Topi  or  fmall  hat  ;  whereas 
the  other  Indians,  not  defcended  from  Europeans,  make  ufe  x>f 

the 
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neither  fhoes  nor  (lockings.  Both  thefe  are  under 
the  protection  of  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company, 
and  belong  to  the  government  of  Cochin.  That 
they  may  be  kept  in  proper  order  and  fubjection, 
two  captains  are  appointed,  one  of  whom  is  placed 
over  the  Mundocarer^  and  the  other  over  the  Tu- 
■pafi.  Thefe  captains  have  the  right  of  commanding 
them  ;  but  are  accountable  for  their  conduct  to  the 
governor  of  Cochin.  Among  thefe  people  there 
are  fome  very  rich  families ;  for,  at  prefent,  they 
are  generally  in  better  circumftances  than  the  Chris- 
tians of  St.  Thomas.  The  caufe  is,  that  the  latter 
employ  themfelves  only  in  agriculture,  and  receive 
very  little  fupport  from  the  government ;  whereas 
the  former  are  merchants,  and  carry  on  a  confider- 
able  trade  with  copra,  oil,  pepper,  mats,  and  other 
productions  of  the  country.  The  newly-converted 
Chriftians  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  are  the  chief 
fupport  of  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company  at  Co- 
chin ;  for,  as  they  are  protected  by  the  government 
of  that  place,  they  eonficer  it  their  duly  to  afiift  it 
by  every  poffible  means,  and  are  always  ready  to 
take  up  arms  in  its  defence.  Thefe  Chriftians  are 
all  natives  of  the  country,  and  therefore  have  many 

the  Romali,  that  is,  a  white  turban  of  the  fined  muflin.  Thefe 
people  have  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies  quite  naked  ;  but  bir.d 
round  their  loins  a  piece  of  white  linen,  which  is  called  Eaflra. 
As  long  as  this  cloth  is  new,  it  is  named  Codi.  If  it  has  inter- 
woven in  it  red  ftripes,  it  is  called  Semen,  Tomen,  and  Puda-va. 
If  fuch  ftripes  are  painted  on  this  linen,  it  is  called  fuvadtti  or 
Toren.  If  it  conffts  of  yellow  or  red  iilk,  it  is  named  Pa'tu- 
Jrudava. — Ciatta  or  Penr.cupayan  is  the  name  of  a  jacket  lying 
clofe  to  the  body,  worn  by  Malabar  female  Chriftians  when  they 
appear  in  public.  It  reaches  no  lower  than  the  girdle,  to  which 
the  Pudctva  is  fattened,  and  which  thev  wear  as  well  as  the  men. 
On  the  head  thty  have  no  ornament  whatever,  but  turn  up  their 
hair  fmooth  behind,  and  fallen  it  in  a  roll  on  the  crown.  How 
much  would  thefe  Indian  dames  be'aftonifhed  at  the  ornamented 
head-dreftes  of  our  European  ladies  \     A. 

adherents. 
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adherents.  They  not  only  poffefs  palm-gardens, 
which  are  hereditary  property,  but  procure  a  great 
deal  alfo  by  their  own  induftry.  If  they  mould  ever 
undertake  to  effect  a  revolution  in  favour  of  the 
king  of  Cochin,  or  the  king  of  Travancor,  they 
would  foon  bring  matters  to  iuch  a  ftate  as  to  ob- 
lige the  Dutch  to  leave  Cochin.  But  I  will  here 
repeat,  that  the  native  Indians  are  the  ftrongeft  fup- 
port  of  the  Europeans.  The  Pagans  and  Maho- 
metans are  naturally  enemies  to  the  Whites,  as  they 
call  the  Europeans  ;  becaufe  they  have  no  fimiiarity 
to  them,  either  in  their  external  appearance,  or  in 
regard  to  their  manners,  their  religion,  or  their  in- 
tereft.  If  the  Engliih  and  Dutch,  therefore,  do 
not  endeavour  to  fecure  the  friendship  of  the  Chrif- 
tians  in  India,  on  whom  can  they  depend  ?  How 
can  they  hope  to  preferve  their  poifeffions  in  that 
remote  country  *  ? 

The  king  of  Cochin  fends  every  year  to  the  bi- 
fhop  of  Verapole  a  letter,  in  which  he  exprefsly  for- 
bids him  to  receive  any  of  his  fubje&s  into  the  cate- 
chumen houfe  at  that  place,  or  to  baptife  them. 
The  king  of  Travancor  threatens  with  imprifon- 
ment  and  death  every  nobleman  who  fhall  quit  his 
court  to  become  a  Chrittian,  and  who  (hall  after- 
wards fall  into  his  hands ;  and  indeed  Nilampulla, 
an  officer  of  a  noble  family,  was  fhot  at  Arampalli 
becaufe  he  refufed  to  renounce  the  religion  of 
Jefus  Chriit  f.    In  the  year  1787  I  favv  four  Nayris, 

or 

*  In  the  above  obfervations  may  be  found  one  of  the  reafons 
why  neither  Hayder  Aly  norTippoo  Sultan  could  maintain  their 
ground  againft  the  Englifh  and  the  king  of  Travancor,  on  the 
coaft  of  Malabar.  The  great  number  of  Chriftians  refiding  there, 
whom  Hayder  and  his  fon  every  where  perfecuted,  and  often  com- 
pelled by  violence  to  embrace  Mahometanifm,  always  took  part 
with  the  Englifh.     T. 

t  This  will  ferve  to  explain  the  caufe  of  the  before-mentioned' 

fecrecy 
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or  noble  Shudris,  thrown  into  prifon  at  7iruv(tnds- 
iuram,  becaufe  they  would  not  apoftatife  from  the 
Catholic  Church.     Sampradi  Kefhavapulla,  at  that 
time,  entered  with  me  into  a  long  converfation  on 
Faralifm,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
embracing  Christianity  was  of  no  ufe,  as  the  deftiny 
of  the  fpiritual  part  of  man  has  been  determined 
from  all  eternity.     He  did  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  make  the  above  four  Shudris  abjure  Christianity  ; 
even  paid  them  a  vifit  himfelf,  and,  to  gain  his  point, 
employed,  every  poilible  art  of  perfuafion.    As  thefe 
'were  not  attended  with  fuccefs,  his  fubftitute  pro- 
ceeded to  coercive  means,  and  not  only  tortured  the 
pr! Toners  with  hunger  and  third,  but  even  caufed 
them  to  be  fcourged  twice  a-day.     Thefe  heroic 
fouls,  however,  were  not  to  be  fhaken,  and  acknow- 
ledged openly  in  prifon  the  word  of  God  j  fo  that 
Sampradi  Kejhavapulla  was  at   length  afraid   they 
might  make  profclytes.    The  king  was  unwilling 
to  punifli  them  with  death,  becaufe  he  had  been 
informed,  feveral  years  before,  by  a  Catholic  matter 
of  languages,  who  taught  him  Englifh,  that  he  never 
would  thrive  if  he  executed  any  perfon  for  having 
embraced  Chriftianity.    The  king  was  much  ftruck 
with  this  obfervation  j  and  he  had  made  a  principle 
of  it  which  he  ever  after  followed.    As  he  wiffied 
ft  ill  to  adhere  to  it,  the  four  captive  Shudris,  after 
every  thing  had  been  tried  to  make  them  alter  their 
opinion,  were  at  lall  tranfported  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  Tovala. 

In  the  year  1786  the  civil  magiftrate  at  Parur 

fecreey  obferved  in  regard  to  converfion.  It  is,  indeed,  very  im- 
proper that  the  Pagan  princes  mould  afiume  power  over  the  con- 
sciences of  their  fubjecls,  and  over  their  freedom  of  thought ;  but 
many  of  the  Chriftians  act  no  better,  in  being  attached  to  th<^ 
foolifh  prejudice  that  the  voice  of  truth  can  be  filenced  by  pro- 
hibitions.    F. 

fent 
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lent  a  party  of  fix  foldiers  to  bring  me  before  him, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  informed  why  I  had  bap- 
tifed  a  Pagan  family,  confiding  of  eleven  perfons. 
I,  however,  got  rid  of  the  foldiers,  by  making  oath, 
and  immediately  writing  to  the  king,  that  thefe  per- 
fons had  come  to  me  of  their  own  free  will,  and 
offered  to  embrace  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  that 
confequently  it  was  impolTible  for  me  to  reject  them. 
The  king  had  already  honoured  me  with  the  Viraci- 
angala,  by  which  the  magiftrate  perceived  that  the 
bufinefs  might  involve  him  in  more  trouble  than  he 
expected  ;  and  for  that  reafon  he  let  it  drop.  Thefe 
newly-converted  Chriftians  had  by  this  time  been 
fent  away  from  Verapole,  and  therefore  they  were 
beyond  his  reach.  From  this  it  appears  that  too 
much  precaution  cannot  be  employed  when  attempts 
are  made  to  convert  the  Indians  to  the  Chriftian 
religion :  and  incidents  of  this  kind  give  an  able 
miflionary  a  fufficient  opportunity  of  difplaying  his 
talents. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


Quadrupeds ,  Birds,  and  amphibious  Animals  on  the 

Coajl  of  Malabar, 


iHAT  there  is  no  want  of  oxen  and  cows  in 
India  appears  from  the  fecond  chapter  of  this  work. 
Horfes  were  brought  hither  from  Arabia  and  Perfia. 
They  are  of  fmall  fize,  but  ftrong,  exceedingly 
fwift,  and  capable  of  enduring  long  fatigue  *.  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  all  the  horfes  here  are  of  Arabian 
or  Perfian  extraction  ;  becaufe  there  are  none  in  the 
fouthern  parts,  and  becaufe  horfes  of  the  like  kind 
are  dill  brought  to  Malabar  in  Arabian  mips. 

Buffaloes  are  found  here  in  abundance.  They 
are  employed  chiefly  in  cultivating  the  land  inftead 
of  oxen,  as  the  latter  are  ufed  for  drawing  waggons, 
and,  in  particular,  for  tranfporting  goods.  Cheefa 
from  cow's  milk,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  cheefe  in 
general,  is  not  common  in  Malabar ;  becaufe  the 
inhabitants  employ  as  food  the  milk  that  would  be 
required  for  making  it.  Some  of  the  Malabar  wo- 
men have  indeed  lately  begun  to  make  cheefe,  but 
they  fell  it  only  to  the  Europeans.  The  affertion  that 
the  people  of  Malabar  are  unacquainted  with  the 
method  of  preferving  butter,  is  entirely  groundlefs. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Gauts  certainly  underfland 
this  part  of  domeftic  economy;  and,  to  preferve  their 

*  The  aflertion,  that  all  the  Arabian  and  Perfian  horfes  are  fmall, 
I  do  not  confider  as  juft.  I  have  feen  feveral  Arab  horfes,  par- 
ticularly a  ftallion  and  mare  of  confiderable  fize  in  the  ftud  of 
Lord  Grofvenor.  Both  thefe  animals  had  been  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  the  way  of  India.    F. 

9  butter, 
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"butter,  add  to  it  a  little  fait,  fome  aromatic  herbs, 
and  magnet,  or  Malabar  faffron.  This  kind  of 
butter,  which  contains  the  noblefl  parts  of  thofe 
nourifhing  herbs  and  plants  on  which  the  cattle 
feed  on  the  mountains,  has  a  (ingularly  exquifite 
tafte  *.  The  VaiJImya,  that  is,  thofe  Indians  who 
apply  to  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle,  are 
exceedingly  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  curing 
the  difeafes  of  animals  by  very  fimple  means.  This 
art  they  have  learned  partly  from  their  own  expe- 
rience during  the  courfe  of  a  great  many  years, 
partly  from  the  Samanai,  and  are  inftrufted  in  it 
from  their  infancy  f . 

Tame  goats,  called  in  the  Malabar  dialect  Aada, 
in  the  Samfcred  Haga,  Staba,  and,  when  red,  Menda, 
Mefza  or  TJranna,  are  found  here  in  great  numbers, 
Thefe  animals  are  under  the  care  of  certain  (hep- 
herds  named  Ia'aya,  who  form  a  particular  caft  called 
Idayagiadi.  The  Menda,  or  red  goats,  belong  to 
the  facred  animals,  for  which  the  Indians  entertain, 
the  utmofl  reverence.  They  make  ufe  of  them 
'chiefly  in  their  great  feftivals,  known  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  Iaga,  inltituted  in  honour  of  the  fun  and 
the  planets  J. 

Sheep  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  are  exceedingly 
rare;  for,  as  they  bear  a  great  deal  of  wool,  they  can- 
not thrive  in  a  climate  fo  hot  as  that  of  India.  Goat?, 
on  the  other  hand,  thrive  remarkably  well,  becaufe 
they  climb  the  fteepeft  mountains,  and  every  where 

*  Cheefe  made  of  buffaloes  milk  is  highly  efleemed  by  the  Ita- 
lians, notwithstanding  their  celebrated  Parmefan  (Lodeian.)  It 
is  called  Cacao  ill  caval/o.     F. 

_  t  The  veterinary  art  of  the  Indians  highly  deferres  to  be  flu- 
died  by  the  Europeans  vie  apply  to  the  Samfcred  language.  It 
no  doubt  contains  good  prefcriptiona  founded  on  experience.  F. 

X  The  red  colour  of  tliefe  goats  relates  to  fomething  of  a  like 
kind  in  Egypt,  traces  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Mofes.     l\ 
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find  food.  Their  hair  is  uncommonly  beautiful.  I  ft 
the  northern  part  of  India  there  is  a  kind  of  wild 
goats,  from  the  hair  of  which  the  fhawls  are  made. 
Thefe  excellent  pieces  of  fluff,  which  are  manufac- 
tured at  Cachemir,  excel  not  only  the  fined  cloths 
of  Perfia,  bur  even  the  filk.  fluffs  of  the  Chinefe  *. 
The  Europeans  in  India  eat  a  great  deal  of  goat's 
fiefh  ;  but  [he  native  Indians,  who  in  general  have 
an  averfion  to  flefh,  eat  only  that  of  kids,  and  even 
the  latter  they  never  touch  except  in  the  time  of  war. 

The  flefh  of  the  Malabar  fwine  is  very  difficult  of 
digeftion,  and  has  a  dilagreeable  ta^e.  1  his  is  ow- 
ing to  their  being  too  much  fed  with  pilchards, 
which  are  found  on  the  fea  coaft  in  the  utmofl 
abundance.  The  native  Chriflnns,  however,  eat 
fometimes  pork*  but  they  are  ahnoft  always  fick 
afterwards  f. 

Of  dogs  there  is  only  one  kind  in  Malabar.  They 
are  of  a  large  fize,  not  unlike  our  butchers'  dogs  ; 
have  little  hair,  and  can  be  trained  to  hunting. — 
The  afs  is  never  reared  in  this  country. 

Elephants,  which  among  the  wild  animals  de- 
ferve  the  firft  rank,  are  found  in  great  number  in 
the  forefts  of  the  Gauts.  Jn  the  provinces  of  Ara- 
gojhe,  Modtlacodata,  and  Maleatur,  they  may  be 
fometimes  feen  in  herds  of  2co  or  300  ;  and  it  hap- 
pens not  unfrequently  that  they  deftroy  whole  fields 
of  rice.    The  inhabitants  endeavour  to  frighten  them 

*  The  fine  fhawls  made  Jn  Cachemir,  and  fold  chiefly  to  the 
Indians,  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  made  of  fheep?s  wool,  and  not  of 
the  hair  of  wild  goats.    F. 

■\  The  flefh  of  animals  ufed  as  food  is  totally  changed  by  their 
way  of  feeding;  and  therefore  it  may  be  very  true  that  the  flefh  of 
the  tame  fwine,  which  feed  on  pilchards  near  the  fea-coaft  in  Ma- 
labar, may  be  ill  tailed  and  unhealthful.  It  is  well  known,  that 
the  hams  brought  from  Bayonne  are  firmer  and  better  tailed, 
becaufe  the  fwise  are  fed  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees  on  cheil- 
auu.     F. 

away. 
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away,  by  kindling  large  fires  and  beating  drums. 
They  are  caught  in  pits,  which  are  covered  over 
with  green  boughs.  When  an  elephant  falls  into 
one  of  thefe,  it  fends  forth  fuch  a  loud  cry  as  afto- 
nifhes  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  forefl:  Ropes  and 
chains  are  then  made  faff,  around  its  legs,  in  a  very  in- 
genious manner,  and,  when  drawn  up,  it  is  conveyed 
to  a  place  where  thefe  animals  are  generally  tamed. 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  one  of  thefe  places  at 
Magnapre.  It  confifted  of  three  flails :  thofe  on 
the  right  and  left  were  deflined  for  two  tame  ele- 
phants, and  the  wild  animal  intended  to  be  broke 
was  (hut  up  in  the  middle  one.  Its  food  was  let 
down  to  it  through  the  roof;  for  no  perfon  durfl 
approach  it  till  it  was  completely  tamed.  When 
that  was  accomplifhed,  it  would  drag,  over  rhe 
mountains,  large  logs  of  Teka  wood,  and  throw 
them  into  the  river  which  conveyed  them  to  the 
place  of  their  deftination.  By  thefe  means  this  ufeful 
animal  faved  us  great  expence,  which  would  have 
been  necefTary,  had  we  caufed  fuch  large  trunks  to 
be  tranfported  to  the  fea-coafl,  through  thefe  fright- 
ful mountains,  by  the  hands  of  men.  T hu*  has  the 
wife  providence  of  God  taken  care,  that  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  under  every  climate,  certain  kinds  of  ani- 
mals fhall  be  fubfervient  to  the  necefTities  of  man  1 
Next  to  the  elephant  in  this  refpecf,  may  be  rank- 
ed the  camel.  It  is  found  in  the  twenty  third  de- 
gree of  north  latitude ;  but  it  does  not  properly 
belong  to  the  animals  which  are  natives  of  India, 
though  it  is  found  there  *.  The  cafe  is  the  fame 
with  the  lion,  which  is  feldom  feen  in  thefe  coun- 
tries. 

*  In  Cofcbotejy  between  the  latitude  of  400  and  300  north, 
there  are  wild  camels  with  two  bunches  on  their  backs  ;  but  I  ne- 
ver heard  of  any  other  wild  kind  of  thefe  animals.     F. 
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The  urus  belongs  properly  to  the  genus  of  thai 
wild  ox,  and  never  appears  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  thick  forefts  of  the  Gauts.  It  is  about  ten 
feet  high,  and  proportionably  thick  ;  has  large 
beautiful  horns,  and  very  fine  hair  of  a  filvery  afh- 
grey  colour.  Its  tongue  is  fo  rough  and  fharp  that 
it  can  peel  off  with  it  the  bark  from  the  trees :  a 
wonderful  provifion  of  nature,  in  order  that  it  may 
not  want  a  fupply  of  food  in  the  time  of  fummer 
when  a  fingle  blade  of  grafs  is  not  to  be  found.  The 
urus  is  of  fuch  iirength  that  it  ventures  to  contend 
with  the  elephant  and  the  tyger.  Of  its  hide  the 
Indians  make  foles  to  their  fhoes,  and  various  other 
things.  Its  fkm,  however,  is  coarfe,  fibrous,  and 
hard  ;  but  exceedingly  wholefome  and  nourifhing. 
It  has  alfo  an  excellent  tafte  ;  becauie  the  animal 
feeds  only  on  aromatic  herbs  *. 

The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  wild  fwine,  the  flefii 
of  which  has  a  very  agreeable  aromatic  tafte.  I  here 
fpeak  from  experience,  having  often  ate  of  both. 
A  wild  hog  killed  in  hunting  cofts  a  rupee  ;  fome- 
times  it  may  be  procured  for  two  or  three  charges  of 
gun-powder,  by  which  the  huntfman  thinks  him- 
felf  fufficiently  paid,  as  he  can  then  kill  another. 

The  above-mentioned  forefts  ferve  alfo  as  a  retreat 
for  the  wolf  f ,  and  likewife  for  the  mountain  bear, 

which 

"  The  above-mentioned  wild  urus,  ten  feet  in  height,  with  large 
horns,  and  afh-grey  filver-coloured  hair,  belongs  probably  to  the 
lame  kind  as  that  in  the  northern  forefts  of  India,  which  rove 
about  in  large  herds.  The  latter,  however,  are  fourteen  feet  in 
height  ;  weigh  from  3000  to  4000  pounds  ;  are  of  a  perfect  black 
colour,  except  a  tuft  of  red  hair  between  the  horns ;  and  in  the 
northern  part  of  India  are  called  Arm.  Skulls  of  thefe  monilrous 
oxen  are  found  in  Ruffia  among  the  bones  of  the  elephant  and 
rhinoceros.  See  Dr.  Anderfon's  Bee  for  December  I792>  and 
Pallas's  Nordifche  Beilriige,  vol.  vi. 

;f-  Whether  the  animal  here  mentioned  belongs  to  the  fpecies 
of  the  wolf,  or  the  hyaena,  cannot  with  certainty  be  determined. 

The 
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which  is  even  fiercer  than  the  tyger,  and  more 
dreaded  bv  the  Maler,  or  inhabitants  of  the  Gauts. 
If  the  king  of  Travancor  could  refolve  to  hunt  thefe 
wild  animals,  he  would  procure  effential  advantages 
both  to  himfelf  and  his  fubjecls.  But  this  is  not 
done,  becaufe  the  Indians  believe  in  the  do&rine  of 
ttanfinigration.  By  thefe  means,  indeed,  the  heart 
of  man  is  infpired  with  fofter  fenfations,  and  a  Hop 
is  put  to  the  fhedding  of  blood  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  fuch  ideas  are  attended  with  this  bad  confe- 
quence,  that  the  number  of  ravenous  animals  is 
prodigioufly  increafed. 

The  rhinoceros  is  found  here  and  there  in  India; 
but  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  it  is  never  feen.  Of  the 
horn,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  the  Indians  make 
drinking  cups  and  bracelets. 

Of  tygers  1  have  feen  three  kinds  in  Malabar. 
The  royal  tyger,  called  in  the  Malabar  language 
Caduva  or  Parienpuli,  and  in  the  Samfcred  Vyacra, 
or  Du-bina,  is  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  with  long  black 
horizontal  (tripes.  It  is  as  large  as  a  two-year-old 
heifer  j  but  long,  and  rather  of  low  ftature.  It  is 
much  fcarcer  than  the  Malabar  Pull  or  Cuguar, 
which  is  the  real  leopard,  whatever  may  have  been 
faid  to  the  contrary  by  Pliny  and  Linnaeus.  ThePw//, 
or  common  Malabar  tyger,  is  of  a  yellowifh  colour,, 
inclining  to  black,  and  marked  wirh  a  few  perfectly 
black  fpots  on  the  back :  hence  it  takes  its  name 
Pu/i,  that  is,  the  fpotted  animal. 

The  panther,  which  frequents  the  Gauts,  is  a  kind 
of  royal  tyger,  but  of  a  dark  cheflnut  colour.  Here 
aud  there  it  is  marked  with  a  fe.v  horizontal  (tripes, 
like  the  royal  tyger ;  but  with  this  difference,  that 

The  wolf,  in  genera'.,  is  not  fuch  a  terrible  animal ;  whereas  the 
hyaena,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three  kinds  in  Afia  and  Africa, 
is  exceedingly  fierce,  <nd  will  even  attack  men.     F. 
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they  are  confiderably  blacker.  This  animal  is  much 
fiercer  than  the  tyger,  and  purfues  its  enemies  with 
the  mod  favage  ferocity. 

The  above-mentioned  JFW/,  or  Malabar  tyger,  is 
often  fo  bold  as  to  enter  the  towns  and  villages. 
One  day,  in  the  year  1786,  while  I  was  in  the 
church  at  Vaypur  employed  in  examining  the  over- 
feer's  accounts,  a  Puli  entered  the  village  at  noon, 
and,  in  the  fight  of  more  than  200  perfons,  carried 
off  a  dog  which  was  running  about  in  the  ftreet,  not 
fifteen  paces  from  the  church.  After  that  period 
the  people  of  Vaypur  always  took  care  to  fhut  their 
houfes  at  the  time  they  were  repeating  the  Ave 
Maria  ;  but  with  trelliced  doors,  in  order  to  admit 
the  light.  At  Badagare,  one  of  thefe  Pulis  took 
from  the  flail  a  calf  belonging  to  the  CaJJanar,  while 
I  was  fitting  with  him  in  his  apartment.  We,  how- 
ever, purfued  the  animal  with  muikets  ;  but  were 
not  able  to  overtake  him,  for  he  had  feized  the 
calf  by  the  throat,  and,  having  ftranglei  it,  dragged 
it  away  with  him,  and  foon  difappeared.  Some  of 
thefe  animals  frequently  paid  me  a  vifit  at  Magnapre, 
during  the  time  of  Ave  Maria.  The  Chriftian 
women  were  generally  the  nrft  who  perceived  them 
from  their  houfes,  and  on  fuch  occafions  they  imme- 
diately ran  into  the  ftreets,  crying  out :  Aciay  patti 
vatmu,  patti  vannu  !  that  is,  Sir,  the  dog  is  there, 
the  dog  is  there  !  This  dog,  however,  was  always 
a  tyger,  to  which  the  common  people  give  that  ap- 
pellation. 

The  animal  called  by  Pliny  a  panther,  by  Zim- 
mermann  an  ounce,  and  by  Linnaeus  a  leopard,  has 
a  white  fkin  covered  with  black  fpots  ;  but  neither 
the  Malabar  leopard  nor  the  panther  is  ever  feen  in 
the  Gauts.  1  hole  who  wifli  to  deftroy  a  tyger  con- 
ceal themfelves  by  night  on  the  top  of  fome  tree, 
near  a  pond  or  ditch  where  the  animal  is  accuf- 

c  tomed 
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tomed  to  drink,  and  in  that  manner  moot  him.  The 
fkin  is  given  to  the  king,  and  the  hunter  always  ob- 
tains a  reward  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  diftrid  *, 

The  flying  cat  I  have  feveral  times  feen  in  India, 
particularly  at  Vaypur,  PuttenpaHi,  and  Mohatujhe. 
it  is  properly  a  kind  of  fquirrel,  but  as  large  as  a  cat. 
It  has  two  cartilaginous  wings  like  the  bat,  and  a 
large  thick  tail,  which,  in  its  flight,  it  ufes  by  way 
of  *  rudder.  Its  hair  is  exceedingly  fine,  and  of  a 
fiiver  colour.  It  is  generally  feen  on  the  Mava  tree, 
the  fruit  of  which  ferves  it  as  food  f. 

Another  animal,  of  a  kind  totally  different,  is  the 
Malabar  Marapatti,v/hich  the  naturaliifs  call  Serval. 
It  lives  alfo  on  trees,  but  cannot  fly  like  the  former, 
and  feeds  only  on  the  coco-nut.  It  is  a  fort  of  pole- 
cat, which  deftroys  poultry,  and  fucks  their  eggs. 
It  is  alfo  a  mortal  enemy  to  ferpents  j  and  its  ilelh 
has  an  offenfive  fmell  t. 

Of 

*  The  ftriped  tyger  is  properly  the  real  tyger  (  Ftlis  Tigris  L.) 
The  Puli  is  not  the  Kaguar,  which  is  a  ravenous  animal  in  South 
America  of  the  cat  fpecies,  but  the  real  Leopard  (Felis  Leopar< 
dus  L.J  The  third  kind,  of  a  cheflnut  colour,  and  (triped  alfp, 
feems  to  be  a  fpecies  not  yet  known  to  zoologilts,  and  very  inac- 
curately defined.  The  fourth  kind,  of  a  white  colour,  with  black 
fpots,  (TAis  Uncia  L.)  is  reprefented  by  Schreber  in  Tab.  C  — 
The  animals  of  the  cat  genus,  both  of  the  old  and  new  world,  are 
in  general  not  yet  defined  and  defcribed  with  fo  much  accuracy 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  progrefs  lately  made  in  zoo- 
logy. The  European?,  whom  avarice  induces  to  viik  India,  being 
engaged  in  trace  or  war,  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  the 
ftudy  of  natural  hiftory,  which  in  the  end  would  be  productive  of 
riches  were  it  fufficiently  cultivated.     F. 

f  The  fquirrel  heie  defcribed  is  different  from  the  Taguan, 
the  Sciurus  petaurijla  of  Pallas,  and  the  S.  fagitta  of  Nordgron. 
It  appears  to  be  a  kind  not  yet  known  ;  for  the  northern  S.  volans> 
S.  volucella,  and  &  Hudfoniusi  are  none  of  them  fo  large.     F. 

%  The  Malabar  Marapatti  is  by  no  means  the  Serval  of  the  na- 
turalilts.  The  latter,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  kind  of  lynx  ;  whereas 
the  Marapatti  is  an   Indian  variety  of  the  Vivtrra  ichneumon,  for 
:*  is  improper  to  make  a  diftinct  kind  of  the  Mungo. — The  ich- 
neumon 
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Of  deer  there  are  various  kinds  in  Malabar.  Kala 
is  the  common  flag  ;  Man  is  the  hind  ;  Fuliman,  the 
white  fpotted  axis  of  the  ancients.  The  roe-buck, 
with  crooked  horns,  twifted  like  a  vine  branch,  is 
called  Krjhnamrgam,  and  is  a  kind  of  antelope  with 
black  hah".  Another  kind,  called  in  the  Malabar 
language  Ksjka,  and  in  the  Samfcred  Rohida,  is 
not  larger  than  a  goat,  and  has  red  hair.  It  is  in 
a.11  probability  the  Antelope  cervicapra  of  Zimmer- 
man n  *.  jj 

In  ':  alabar  there  is  alfo  a  great  number  of  be* 
zoar  goats.  In  the  mountainous  diltricls  of  the 
province  of  Mahatur  they  wander  about  in  herds  ; 
and  the  largeft  and  beft  bezoar  (tones  are  procured 
from  them. 

The  Kuran  is  an  antelope  with  hair  entirely  black, 
:h  I  never  faw  but  in  this  country  -j-. 

The  civet  cat,  by  the  Indians  called  Meruva,  is 
found  here  alfo.  I  have  feen  great  numbers  of  this 
animal  in  the  foreds  of  Cerrii  and  Cidacolam. 

The  Kirri  appears  to  be  the  fame  animal  as  that 
which  the  ancients  called  the  Ichneumon.  It  is 
found  en  the  coafl  of  Malabar,  and  in  confiderable 
numbers  It  is  a  mortal  enemy  to  the  fnak.es,  which 
it  torments  till  they  twill  themfelves  together,  and 

leurnon  climbs  up  the  palm-trees  and  eats  the  fruit  of  them,  as 
well  as  cats,  mice,  and  particularly  fnak.es,  but  efpedally  the  poi- 
sonous kind,  Naja,  called  in  the  Portuguese  Coira  de.  Caleb.  F. 

*  The  antelopes  have  never  vet  been  fyfter.i  tically  :;o\vn  in 
a  proper  manner,  notwithtianding  the  trouble  which  Palias  has 
taken,  in  his  t:~  ;rks,  to  give  an  accurate  defcription  of 

them.  The  firtt  here  mentioned,  black  or  brown,  with  crooked 
twilled  horns,  teems  to  be  the  Grccs  L.  f.mnd  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  fecund,  if  it  be  the  A.  icrincapra.,  has  not 
red  but  yellow  hair,  a;;d  is  larger  than  a  goat,  or  about  the  lize 
of  the  .aliow-deer.     F, 

•f  The  bezoar  goat,  Antelope  Gazclla  L. — Which  of  the  ante- 
lopes of  t>ie-  ancients  this  Kuran  Antelope  is,  cannot  with  certainty- 
be  determined.     F. 

lie 
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}k  as  if  in  a  ftate  of  torpor,  when  it  fprings  upon 
them,  and,  feizing  them  by  the  neck,  foon  difpatches 
them.  During  this  conteft  the  fnake  raifes  up  half 
its  body,  erects  its  creft,  hifies,  and  endeavours  to 
wound  its  antagonift  ;  but  this  little  animal,  which 
is  exceedingly  active  and  fharp-fighted,  finds  means 
to  avoid  the  threatened  blow  with  the  utmoft  dex- 
terity, till  the  fnake  at  laii  lofes  its  ftrength,  and  re- 
figns  the  victory.  This  conteft  I  have  myfelf  feen 
more  than  once.  The  Kirri  has  fine  hair  of  an  afh- 
grey  colour,  a  thick  tail,  a  {harp-pointed  fnout, 
keen  eyes,  fmall  ears,  and  is  not  bigger  than  a  large 
moufe.  This  pretty  animal  is  very  much  attached 
to  man ;  is  fond  of  playing  with  him ;  and  is  not 
foon  irritated.  It  creeps  into  every  hole  and  cor- 
ner ;  frequently  fteals  eggs  ;  lies  in  wait  for  the 
bats  and  other  night  birds,  and  never  allows  any  of 
them  to  remain  in  the  honfe  where  it  refides.  In 
Malabar  there  is  alfo  another  kind  of  ichneumon,  of 
a  red  colour,  and  much  larger  than  that  above  de- 
fcribed,  but  which  can  never  be  rendered  tame  *. 

The  Annan,  or  fmall  fquirrel,  which  generally 
frequents  the  coco-nut  trees,  has  hair  of  a  whitiih- 
brown  colour,  with  beautiful  black  (tripes,  like  the 
zebra,  or  Indian  wild  afs.  The  latter,  however,  is 
not  found  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar. 

The  Makannan  is  a  black  fquirrel,  which  is  found 
only  on  the  higheft  trees  f . 

*  The  civet  cat  is  the  Flverra  Zlbetha,  and  P.  Ctvetla  L.  for 
I  am  convinced  that  thefe  two  varieties  have  been  unneceffarily 
made  diflindt  fpecies. — The  Kirri  is  the  fmall  variety  of  the  Vi- 
nterrQ  Ichneumon  L.  and  the  above-mentioned  Marapatti  is  a  lar- 
ger. The  red  variety,  mentioned  afterwards,  belongs  alfo  to  this 
fpecies.  F. 

f  Of  the  two  kinds  of  fquirrel,  here  mentioned,  one  probably 
is  the  Sciurus  maximus  L.  a  figure  of  which  is  given  in  Sonnem's 
Voyage  mix  In/Irs,  vol.  ii.  tab.  87.  The  fecond  feems  to  be  a  new 
animal  not  vet  known,    F. 

The 
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The  Perciali,  or  P  ericiafzi  >  is  a  large  moufe,  call- 
ed by  the  Portuguefe  Foffador,  becaufe  it  digs  every 
where,  and  occafions  great  devaluation. 

The  Cundeli  is  another  kind  of  moufe,  which  emits 
an  agreeable  fmell  *.  The  Pucia,  or  common  houfe 
cat,  never  attacks  the  larger  kind>  of  mice  f.  The 
fmali  hedge- hog  I  never  faw  in  Malabar  ;  but  I  have 
feen  the  porcupine,  in  the  bowels  of  which  bezoar  is 
faid  to  be  found.  The  truth  of  this,  however,  I  doubt. 
The  flefh  of  this  animal  has  a  bad  tafle,  and  is  dif- 
ficult of  digeftion  J. 

Of  apes  there  are  great  multitudes  in  the  forefts 
of  Maleatur,  Codamangalam,  Badagare,  Codolur,  and 
Vaypur.  The  fmall  white  ape  is  called  Vellacuranga  ; 
and  the  large  black  ape,  natibus  cahis,  cauda  pra- 
longa,  Coringitranga.  1  he  latter  has  a  large  beard  ; 
and  its  head  is  entirely  covered  with  hair.  This 
ape  is,  in  all  probability,  the  Faunas  or  Silenus  of 
Zimmermann  Another,  with  a  fmall  tail,  I  con- 
fider  as  the  Silvanm  of  the  fame  naturalift.  The 
Rajah-keda^  or  royal  ape,  is  of  a  black  colour,  and 
has  a  long  black  beard,  with  a  ruddy  countenance 
like  a  man.  It  is  highly  valued  by  the  Pagans ;  be- 
caufe, according  to  their  theology,  it  reprefents  the 
deity  Hanuman,  the  Pan  of  the  ancients.  Such 
apes  run  about  in  thoufands,  and  defend  themfelves 
when  attacked  J| . 

The 

*  Thefe  fpecies  of  the  moufe,  according  to  the  imperfect  ac- 
count here  given  of  them,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  fyitem.  F. 

■\  It  is  well  known  that  the  European  cats  do  not  attack  the 
Norway  rat,  Mus  decumanus  L.     F. 

^  This  kind  of  hedge-hog  is  the  hyftrix,  or  Er'maceui  Malac- 
trrijts.  The  bezoar  procured  from  this  fpecies  of  animal  is  that 
called  by  the  Portuguefe  Pledra  del porco,  which  was  formerly  fold 
at  a  dear  rate,  but  at  prefent  is  of  little  value.    F. 

||  The  above-mentioned  Coringitranga  is  without  doubt  the 
S.  Siknu;  L.  or  the  Ouandereu  of  BufFon.    The  other  apes  men-. 

Uoned 
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The  Adibe,  called  in  the  Malabar  Curuken,  and 
in  the  Samfcred  Gembuga*  or  Krojhtava,  is  a  kind 
of  fox  or  wild  dog.  Thefe  animals  in  Malabar  are 
exceedingly  numerous.  If  a  dead  body  be  buried 
without  the  walls  of  a  church,  it  is  in  great  danger 
of  being  torn  by  them  and  devoured  *. 

The  Malabar  wolf  is  called  Cenna,  and  has  reddifh 
hair.     The  wild  cat  is  called  Kokan. 

Befides  the  above-mentioned  civet  cat,  or  Meruva, 
there  are  two  other  kinds  of  that  animal ;  viz.  the 
Malaw&  uva,  or  mountain  civet  cat ;  and  the  Nay- 
pulla,  which  has  a  variegated  fkin  covered  with 
black  fpotsf. 

The  feathered  tribe  in  Malabar,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, are  partly  wild  and  partly  tame.  Among  the 
latter  are  poultry,  ducks  and  turkeys.  The  houfe 
cock,  according  to  the  Indian  mythology,  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  goddefs  Bhagavadi,  and  is  prefented  at 
the  door  of  her  temple  as  an  offering.  In  the  time 
of  infectious  difeafes,  which  the  Indians  afcribe  to 
that  goddefs,  their  priefts  and  fortune-tellers  fome- 
times  flaughter  a  cock  on  the  patient's  bed,  rub  his 
body  with  its  blood,  and  mutter  over  certain  forms  of 
prayer  j  fuch,  for  example,  as  Om  bhadracali  nama  : 
that  is,  "  Adoration  to  thee,  O  goddefs  !  thou  who 
art  black  and  good,  fo  be  it !"  or,  Hum,  varahi 

tioned  by  the  author,  for  want  of  a  more  accurate  defer Jption, 
cannot  be  referred  to  their  proper  place  in  the  fyftem.    F. 

*  The  Adibe,  or  Active,  is  the  jackal,  well  known  in  every  part 
of  the  Eaft.  Thefe  animals  rove  about  id  flocks  ;  and  when  one 
of  them  fets  up  a  cry  at  a  diftance,  he  is  imitated  by  all  the  reft 
who  hear  him.  In  the  book  of  Judges,  ch.xv.  v.  4.  the  hysena  is 
called  Schualim.     F. 

f  The  Cenna  (Tfchenna),  with  red  hair,  which  the  author 
here  defcribes  as  a  wolf,  may  perhaps  be  a  yellowilh  coloured  kind 
of  that  animal,  as  his  Adibe  is  the  real  hysena. — The  mountain 
civet  cat,  Malanverwua,  and  the  Naypulla,  are  without  doubt  va- 
rieties of  the  common  civet  cat.  A  few  differences  in  colour  and 
fpots  are  not  fufficicnt  to  make  new  fpecies.    F, 

nama ; 
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nama :  "  Adoration  to  thee,  thou  offended,  angry 
deity!"  Om,  pancia  mughi  yume  :  "  Adoration  and 
health  to  thee,  O  woman  with  the  five  vifages !" 
Hum  varahi  nama  :  "  Adoration  to  thee,  O  god- 
defs,  who  art  formed  like  a  wildfvvine,  fo  be  it  I'* 

The  Tarava,  or  tame  duck,  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cochin ;  be- 
caufe  in  that  diftrict.  there  are  a  great  many  rivers, 
where  they  procure  nourifhment.  Their  flefh,  how- 
ever, is  almoft  unfit  for  food,  as  they  devour  too 
many  pilchards.  On  board  fhip  thefe  animals  are 
kept  a  long  time  on  different  food  before  they  are 
killed  *.  An  immenfe  trade  is  carried  on  with  thefe 
fowls  in  the  maritime  towns  of  India.  It  gives  em- 
ployment, in  particular,  to  the  Chriftians,  Maho- 
metans, and  black  Jews. 

The  peacock  is  found  alfo  in  Malabar.  At  Vay- 
pur  and  Kidacolam  1  faw  whole  flocks  of  thefe  fowls. 
They  occafion  great  deftruction  in  the  gardens  f . 

The  wild  cock,  called  Kattucoli,  or  Kikidiri,  is 
a  very  beautiful  animal.  Its  feathers  are  diverfified 
with  all  forts  of  colours,  and  have  a  mining  ap- 
pearance like  gold  "{'. 

The 


*  See  the  note,  p.  212.  Lucnllus  caufed  large  ponds  to  be 
dug,  and  to  be  filled  with  fea-wattr,  in  order  to  keep  in  them 
congei-eels.  Some  of  the  Romans  fed  thefe  fifh  with  the  flefh 
of  their  flaves.  Ducks,  which  eat  nothing  but  fHh,  acquire  a 
fifny  taftc;  but  when  they  have  been  again  fed  for  fome  time  with 
corn,  and  other  things  of  the  like  kind,  their  flefh  becomes  excel- 
lent.   F. 

\  India  and  Ceylon  are  the  real  native  country  of  the  common 
peacock.  There  can  be  nothing  more  beautiful  than  a  flock  of 
thefe  animals  flying  in  the  -fun-fhine.  This  fpedatle  I  have  often 
i'een.  John  Biackburne,  Efq.  of  Oxford  Hall,  near  Warrington, 
had  a  great  number  of  peacocks  in  a  park,  which  was  at  lea  A  two 
miles  from  his  houfe,  yet  they  often  flew  thither.     F. 

%  The  wild  cock,  found  in  the  Cuts,  and  the  neighbouring 
foreiis,  has  been  fully  defcribed  by  Sonnerat  in  hisVoyage  to  India, 

vol* 
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The  fparrow  hawk,  called  in  the  Malabar  lan- 
guage Paranda,  and  in  the  Samfcred  Garhud,^  is, 
according  to  the  Indian  mythology,  the  vehicle  on 
which  Vijhnu  commonly  rides.  It  is  held  in  great 
veneration,  particularly  by  the  Malabar  women;  and 
if  one  of  thefe  animals  /hatches  a  fim  from  their 
hand,  they  conhder  it  as  a  mod  fortunate  omen. 

The  falcon  affords  the  Indian  warriors  an  agree- 
able diverfion,  for  they  train  it  to  purfue  game. 

The  raven,  Kaka,  is  confidered  by  the  Indians  as 
a  fymbol  of  the  human  fpirit  after  death.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  furprifing,  that  in  Malabar  there 
mould  .be  an  immenfe  number  of  thefe  birds  of 
prey,  which  are  exceedingly  troublefome  to  the 
Europeans. 

The  Cembotta  is  as  large  as  the  raven ;  but  has 
red  feathers,  and  eats  fnakes. 

The  Vefbambel  is  a  fowl  not  much  inferior  In  fize 
to  the  oftrich,  which  devours  fnakes  alfo.  Father 
Hanxleden  and  Vifcopirig  call  it,  in  Portuguele, 
Paffaro.  de  duos  bicos  ;  for  it  has  two  bills,  one  of 
which  is  always  filled  with  water.  This  water  it 
procures  in  the  plains,  and  preferves  for  a  long  time- 
as  nature  has  affigned  for  its  place  of  residence  very 
high  mountains,  where  fcarcely  any  water  is  to  be 
found,  and  from  which  it  feldom  defceads  #. 

The 


vol.  ii.  p.  1 16  —  125.  A  very  good  engraving  of  it  may  be  feea 
alfo  in  plate  94.  One  of  thefe  birds  fluffed  is  piefervcd  in  th© 
Royal  Cabinet  of  Natural  CuriofiK  s  at  Halle.  It  is  a  great  rarity, 
and  its  feathers  are  remarkably  beautiful.     F. 

*  The  falcon  and  fparrow-hawk  were  in  Egypt  confecrated  to 
Horns. — As  the  Nayrs,  or  warriors,  in  the  time  of  peace,  lead  a 
very  indolent  life,  they  commonly  employ  themfelves  in  hunting. 
to  which  they  train  falcons.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that 
the  art  of  falconry  was  conveyed  from  India  to  the  Saracen1:. 
The  emperor  Frederic  II.  learned  it  from  the  Saracens  and  his 
Arabian  fubje&s  in  Sicily  during  the  time  of  the  crufades,  and 

wrote 
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The  Magnakli  is  one  of  the  moil  beautiful  birds* 
in  Malabar.  It  is  entirely  yellow,  except  the  wings, 
which  are  black. 

The  bird  of  paradife  has  a  very  fmall  body,  but 
two  exceedingly  long  feathers  in  its  tail  *. 

Pindaramcbli  is  the  name  of  a  water  fowl,  the 
feathers  of  which  are  blue  j\ 

The  Umen  is  a  kind  of  geir  falcon,  or  vulture. 

The  Malabar  bats  are  alinoft  as  big  as  chickens. 
They  have  large  wings,  terrible  claws,  and  their 
whole  bodies  are  covered  with  hair.  Their  head 
is  {haped  fomewhat  like  that  of  a  horfe.  The  people 
of  Malabar  ufe  them  as  food,  and  I  myfelf  have 
ate  of  them  with  pleafure.  Their  fieih  is  dry,  and 
taftes  almofl  like  that  of  the  hare  J. 

Parrots, 


wrote  a  book  on  it,  entitled,  Ars'venandi  cum  avihus,  which  was 
continued  by  his  fon  Manfredus,  and  which  the  learned  Profeffor 
Schneider  published  at  Leipfic,  in  1788  and  1789,  in  two  pans, 
4to  ;  becaufe  the  firit  edition,  in  8vo,  of  Augfburg,  was  out  of 
print.  The  moft  valuable  part  of  this  work  are  the  additions  and 
illustrations  of  that  learned  naturalift  ;  but  one  cannot  help  being 
furprifed  that  the  above-mentioned  emperor  mould  have  pofleffed 
io  much  knowledge,  and  even  of  anatomy. — It  is  impoflible  to 
determine  to  what  clafs  the  Kaka  and  Cembotta  belong,  but  the 
IVeJbambtl  is  the  large  Afiatic  pelican  (Pelecanus  onocrotalus.)  F. 

*  The  Magnakli  is  probably  the  Or'iolus  galbula  L.  or  our 
golden  thrum,  which  is  found  every  where  in  the  old  world  ;  but 
the  Indian  bird  is  a  variety.  That  the  fmall  bird  of  paradife, 
Paradifea  reg'ia  L.  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gauts,  is  an  observation 
entirely  new,  which  requires  to  be  confirmed  by  eye-witnefTes; 
for,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  all  the  different  kinds  of  the  bird  of  pa- 
radife are  to  be  found  only  in  New  Guinea,  and  the  neighbouring 
iflands,  particularly  Aru.    F. 

-{-Without  doubt  Buffon' s  Poule  fultane  (Fulica  porphyria  L.) 
a  very  beautiful  bird.    F. 

£  It  is  rather  fingular  that  the  author  fhould  clafs  bats  among 
the  birds  merely  becaufe  they  can  fly,  when  they  are  mammalia. 
Thofe  here  mentioned  are  probably  the  fame  as  Buffon's  RouJJette 
{Vtf/xrlilio  vampyrus,  or,  according  to  Blumenbach,  V.  caninus.) 
They  live  entirely  on  fruits,  and  are  not  blood-thirfty,  as  we  might 

be 
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Parrots,  of  all  colours,  forms  and  fizes,  are  found 
in  Malabar  in  immenfe  numbers.  1  hey  and  the  apes 
are  real  plagues  to  the  diftricls  which  they  frequent; 
for  they  rob  and  Ileal  wherever  they  come. 

Cada  is  the  name  of  the  Indian  quail. — The  fnipe 
is  found  in  the  marfhy  dLiricts  of  Ciranga  and  Pu- 
ducurici. 

In  the  Gauts  there  is  a  kind  of  black-bird,  the 
body  of  which  is  totally  black ;  but  its  head  is  co- 
vered with  a  hood  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  which 
reprefbnts  a  imall  crown.  This  bird,  on  account 
of  the  excellence  of  its  long,  is  held  in  the  higheft 
edimation  by  the  inhabitants  *. 

Ciula  is  the  wood-pigeon  with  greenifh  feathers ; 
Ciaivali^  the  turtle-dove;  Koca,  the  crane.  The 
flat  parts  of  India  fwarm,  as  one  may  fay,  with  thefe 
animals. 

The  Gnara,  or  Garfa  real,  is  a  kind  of  ibis,  but 
larger  than  the  crane.  The  Indians,  however,  en- 
tertain no  particular  refpect  for  thefe  birds ;  but 
they  do  not  drive  them  away  from  their  rice  fields, 
which  they  frequent  in  large  flocks,  and  deftroy  the 
infects  and  other  vermin. 

One  of  the  mod  remarkable  birds  in  India  is  that 

be  induced  to  believe  from  Gmelin's  affertion  in  Linn.  Syfi.  Nat. 
ed.  xiii.  In  this  rtfpeSt  they  are  confounded  with  the  real  Vam- 
pyre  of  Surinam  {JCefp.  SfeSrum.)  This  Vampyre  exhales  a  very 
difagreeable  frhell,ahd  is  not  eatable ;  but  the  former  may  be  eaten, 
and  are  ufed  as  food  by  the  natives  of  New  Holland.  They  are  ac- 
euliomed  to  fufpend  themfelves  in  the  day  time  by  the  large  hooks 
of  their  wings  from  the  Cq/uarina  trees.  1  brought  down  fix  of 
them  at  one  fhot  in  the  ifland  of  Amfterdam  {Tonga-Tabu),  and 
"feveral  more  remained  dead  on  the  tree  ;  for  there  was  an  immenfe 
multitude  of  them  together.    F. 

*  This  black -bird  is  the  fo  called  Mayno,  or  Mayna  (Gracula 
religiofa  L.)  Numbers  of  them  may  be  feen  in  England,  particu- 
larly in  London.  They  are  brought  from  India  and  the  Philip- 
pines, becaufe  they  pipe  exceedingly  pretty  ;  are  ealily  taught ; 
learn  whole  tunes,  and  even  imitate  words.    jF. 

Q^  called 
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called  in  the  Malabar  language  Olamari,  in  the  Hin- 
duvee  Baja,  and  in  the  Samfcred  Berbera.  It  13 
of  the  fize  of  the  European  fparro*,  or  at  leaft  not 
much  larger.  This  bird  conftru&s  its  neft  in  a  very 
curious  manner,  with  the  long  fibres  of  plants,  or 
dry  grafs  ;  and  fufpends  it  by  means  of  a  kind  of 
cord,  nearly  half  an  ell  in  length,  from  the  extre- 
mity of  an  exceedingly  ftender  branch  of  fome  tree, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  inacceflible  to  fnakes  and 
other  animals  which  might  deftroy  its  eggs  or  its 
young.  '1  his  hanging  neft,  though  agitated  by  the 
wind,  is  fo  ft rongly  fecured  that  it  never  fuftains  the 
leaft  injury.  The  interior  part  of  it  confifts  of  three 
neat  apartments  or  divifions.  The  firit,  which  forms 
the  forepart,  is  occupied  by  the  male ;  the  fecond  is 
deftined  for  the  female ;  and  the  third  contains  the 
young.  In  the  firft  apartment,  where  the  male  al- 
ways keeps  watch  while  the  female  is  hatching  the 
eggs,  a  little  tough  clay  is  found  ftuck  againft  one 
fide  of  it,  and  in  the  top  of  this  clay  a  glow-worm, 
which  ferves  to  afford  light  in  the  night-time.  Thefe 
birds  feed  upon  infects.  Their,  head  and  feet  are 
yellowifh  \  the  body  is  of  a  dark  yellow,  and  the 
bread,  is  whitiih.  They  chiefly  frequent  the  coco- 
nut trees,  in  which  I  obferved  the  greater  part  of 
their  nefts  *.  L  had  five  of  them  in  a  cheft,  which 
I  was  defirous  of  carrying  with  me  to  Europe  ;  but 
as  they  occupied  too  much  room,  I  was  obliged  ta 
leave  themf. 

Among  the  amphibious  animals  of  this  country, 
are  the  Nirna,  or  Malabar  otter  ;  the  Nirpucia,  a 
kind  of  water-cat  j  and  the  Ntrudumba,  a  water  fala- 

«  See  a  description  of  this  bird  in  the  dftat'tc  Refearcbes,  vol.  ii. 

p-ics> 

t  The  Baja  or  Berbera  is  the  grofs-beak  of  the  Philippine* 
(Lxia  Pbilippina  L.)  already  defcribed  by  Briffion.  A  greai 
Many  of  thefe  neits  are  brought  to  Europe.    F. 

mander, 
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mander,  called  by  the  Portuguefe  Talagoyi  de  agoa. 
The  falamander  properly  fo  called,  which  is  a  large 
black  lizard,  from  three  to  four  palms  in  length, 
known  by  the  natives  of  Malabar  under  the  name 
otUduwba,  is  found  only  in  the  woods.  Its  flefti 
has  an  exquifite  talte,  forms  a  wholefome  kind  of 
food,  and  is  much  relilhed  by  the  Indians.  The 
water  lizard  is  of  a  black  colour  alfo,  but  not  fo 
large 

The  Cicanni,  or  Scinco,  is  a  fmall  crocodile,  or 
rather  large  lizard,  four  or  five  palms  in  length.  It 
is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  found  for  the  mot 
part  in  ponds  or  other  tlagnant  water  not  tar  dis- 
tant from  palm-gardens  and  rice- fields  :  but  it  is 
fometimes  feen  on  land,  and  confequently  belongs 
to  the  clals  of  amphibious  animals 

The  Mudela,  or  proper  crocodile,  which  is  alfo 
an  amphibious  qu-idruped,  is  of  all  colours.  It  eats 
not  only  fiih,  but  alfo  dogs  calves,  and  other  ani- 
mals ;  and  even  men,  if  they  approach  too  near  it. 
Almoft  all  the  rivers  in  Malabar  are  full  of  thefe 
monfters.  I  have  feen  feveral  of  them  which  were 
larger  than  a  wild  ox  or  buffalo.  Some  of  them 
are  of  a  brown  and  greenim  colour  j  others  brown 
and  bright  red  ;  and  the  moil  of  them  are  larger 
than  the  Egyptian  crocodile,  which  appears  to  me 
to  be  longer,  bur  not  l'o  thick.  The  crocodile  be- 
longs to  the  facrcd  animals  of  the  Indian-,  and  has 
particular  temples  erected  to  it.  Formerly,  a  per- 
fon  accufed  of  any  crime  was  made  to  walk,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  Brahmans,  through  a  river  fre- 
quented by  a  Mudela.  if  he  got  through  in  fafety, 
he  was  declared  innocent.  The  "  udelas  are  caught 
by  means  of  an  iron  hook,  to  which  a  piece  of  nefh  is 
fattened.  When  the  animal  is  hooked,  it  is  dragged 
to  the  bank  with  a  ftrong.rope.  Neither  the  cro- 
codile nor  the  tyger  ever  attack  man  till  preffed  by 

Q^2  hunger ; 
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hunger  ;  but  this  is  not  often  the  cafe,  as  they  are 
accuftomed  to  eat  a  great  deal  at  one  time.  In  the 
head  of  the  Mudela  is  found  a  yellow  kind  of  mufk, 
which  emits  a  (trong  fmell,  and  which  is  ufed  by 
the  Pagans  for  painting  the  facred  marks  on  their 
forehead.  The  following  anecdote  may  ferve  as  a 
proof  how  much  thefe  animals  are  to  be  dreaded. 
A  woman  in  the  eighth  month  of  her  pregnancy, 
being  one  day  bufily  employed  in  warning  at  the 
river  Edacoci,  a  crocodile  approached  her  impercep- 
tibly, which  it  could  do  with  the  greater  eafe,  as 
thefe  animals  always  fwim  with  their  head  raifed 
only  a  very  little  above  the  furface  of  the  water. 
As  foon  as  the  monfler  got  within  reach,  he  made 
a  fudden  fpring  at  the  poor  naked  woman,  and  tore 
the  unborn  child  from  her  body.  She  was  imme- 
diately conveyed  to  a  neighbouring  church  •,  but 
fhe  foon  after  expired.  The  large  crocodile  is  call- 
ed, in  the  Samfcred  language,  Shijhumara;  the 
fmall  one,  Cumbhira  ;  the  otter,  Udru  ;  the  tortoife, 
Curma  Camada,  or  Caciaba  ;  and  the  falamander, 
Godha.  Thofe  who  wifh  to  ftudy  the  natural  hiftory 
of  India,  rault  make  themfelves  acquainted  with 
thefe  names  *. 

*  The  Indian  crocodile  {Lacerta  Gangetica,)  has  very  long 
narrow  jaw-bones,  and  is  cafily  tamed.  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
the  crocodile  is  held  facred  in  India,  as  it  formerly  was  in  Egypt. 
Some  of  the  Malays,  for  in  fiance,  at  Batavia,  are  fo  fuperftitious  as 
to  imagine  that  fuch  a  crocodile  is  their  brother  or  filler.  They 
endeavour,  therefore,  to  fave  fome  of  their  provifions,  that  they 
may  every  day  carry  food  to  the  crocodile,  which  approaches  at 
their  call.     F. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER    X. 


Seas,  Rivers,  Ve/fels  nfedfor  Navigation,  Fijh,  Sbell- 
jijld,  and  Serpents  in  India. 


1  HE  whole  fea-coad  from  Surat  to  Cape  Co- 
mari  is  inhabited  by  fifhermen,  who,  becaufe  they 
belong  to  the  defpifed  or  rather  lowed  cads,  dare 
not  fettle  in  the  interior  part  of  the  country,  and  are 
confequently  obliged  to  condruct  "habitations  for 
themfelves  on  the  fea-coad,  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  harbours,  rivers,  and  other  dreams  of" water. 
Thefe  people  are  almod  all  Chridians  ;  a  fmall 
number  of  them  only  are  Pagans  and  Mahometans. 
The  latter  were  induced  to  embrace  Mahometanifm 
by  the  Arabs,  who  eitablifhed  themfelves  there  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries ;  the  former  were 
converted  to  the  Chridian  faith  by  the  Francifcans, 
Dominicans,  Jefuits,  and  bare-footed  Carmelites. 
As  mod  foreigners  who  vifit  India  travel  along  the 
fea-coad,  and  have  no  opportunity  of  going  far  into 
the  interior  parts,  they  form  an  opinion  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  from  the  manners,  cuf- 
toms,  laws,  peculiarities,  and  fabulous  relations  of 
thefe  fifhermen.  Hence  the  unfounded,  ridiculous, 
partial  and  infipid  tales  refpecling  the  Indians,  which 
have  been  fpread  throughout  all  Europe.  TheMw- 
earer  (fifhermen,  or,  according  to  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  people  who  dive  under  water),  Pa- 
ravas,  Cianas.  Tupajis,  Mcjlizes,  Creoles,  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  fea-coad,  are  certainly  incapable  of 
giving  any  authentic  information  refpe£ting  India ;  as 

0^3  they 
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they  never  faw  the  interior  part  of  the  country,  and 
dare  enter  into  converfaticn  neither  with  the  nobility 
nor  the  Brahmans.  7  his  regulation  is  founded  on 
the  religious  fyitem  and  political  conftitution  of  the 
Indians. 

1  he  fea,  in  the  Sarofcred  language,  is  called 
Samudra*  yjbdbi,  Sagara,  Amava,  Ambudhi,  and 
Udadhi ;  but.  in  the  JVialabar,  Cadel.  According 
to  the  poetical  fables  of  the  Indians,  there  are  in  this 
world  Sapta  Sagara,  that  is,  feven  feas  The  fir  ft, 
named  in  the  Samkred  KJh)rbda9  confifts  merely  of 
milk  ;  the  ftcond,  Lavonoda,  of  fait ;  the  third, 
Suroda,  or  Sw  a,  of  coco-nut  juice  ;  the  fourth.  Dad- 
hwuihoda,  of  water  which  feparates  itfelf  from  the 
four  milk;  the  fifth,  Ikjhud#>  of  water  from  the 
fugar-cane ;  the  fixth,  Svavduda,  of  frefh  water; 
and  the  feventh,  fiavanidambudbi,  of  frefh  butter. 
In  the  Centre  of  thefe  feas  lies  the  ifland  Cembhuy 
that  is,  the  globe  which  we  inhabit.  The  Englifh 
have  piomifed  to  explain  this  allegorical  fyftem  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches;  and  I 
Jhall  not   therefore,  difpute  with  them  that  honour. 

The  Brahmans  are  not  ignorant  that  the  fea,  un- 
der the  equator,  is  much  falter  than  towards  the 
poles  ;  but  they  explain  this  phyfical  phenomenon 
by  a  very  ridiculous  fable,  for  they  fay  that  Ccjhy- 
aba,  one  of  their  Munis  (who  is,  nothing  elfe  than 
the  flar  which  we  call  Canopus),  lets  his  urine  fall 
into  the  fea  under  the  equator,  which  is  never  the 
cafe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  north  pole.  The 
real  caufe  why  it  was  eftablifhed  by  the  all-wife 
Creator  of  the  world,  that  the  fea  at  the  equator 
mould  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  fait  than  elfe- 
where,  and  that  it  mould  be  expofed  to  greater  agita- 
tion from  its  flux  and  reflux,  and  alfo  from  ftrong  cur- 
rents, winds  and  florins,  was  undoubtedly  to  prevent 
the  atmofphere  from  being  corrupted  and  impreg- 
7  nated 
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irated  with  infectious  vapours  in  fo  hot  a  climate,  and 
to  render  that  part  of  the  world  as  agreeable  a  refi- 
dence  for  man  as  either  of  the  poles,  where,  on  ac- 
count of  the  feverity  of  the  cold,  no  corruption  can 
take  place. 

The  principal  and  mofl  remarkable  rivers  in  In- 
dia are  the  Ganga  or  Ganges  ;  the  Sindb:<,  which 
the  Europeans  very  improperly  call  the  Indus  ;  the 
Jamitna,  called  improperly  alfo  by  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans  the  Jomanes,  or  Djemma  ;  the  Revd  ; 
the  Sharavadi ;  the  Yaitravadi ;  the  Ciandrabbaga ; 
the  Scirayuva  ;  the  Sarafuadi ;  the  Devi  or  Deva  ; 
the  Caveri,  and  the  Collaru.  All  thefe  Samfcredo- 
Indian  appellations  have  been  corrupted  by  fo- 
reigners. Thofe  not  acquainted  with  the  original 
languages  of  India  mull  be  much  bewildered  when 
they  caft  their  eye  on  the  maps  of  India.  To  be 
convinced  that  the  above  names  have  been  totally 
disfigured,  one  needs  only  look  at  D'Anville's  Anti- 
quit  es  Geographiqucs  de  I  hide,  or  Tiefenthaler's  and 
Kennel's  maps. 

The  importance  of  this  point,  which  tends  fo 
much  to  throw  light  on  the  hiltory  of  India,  makes 
it  neceflary  for  me  to  correct  the  errors  of  thefe 
writers.  The  Brahman  book,  Amdralinha,  which 
the  Indians  hold  in  high  efteem,  according  to  the 
teftimony  of  Sir  William  Jones,  Wilkins,  Anquetil 
da  Perron,  and  Davis,  contains,  befides  other  things, 
in  the  divifion  entitled  Samudravargga,  a  defcripr 
tion  of  the  principal  rivers  in  India.  The  author 
begins  with  the  Ganges,  which  in  the  Samfcred 
language  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  following  names  : 
Ganga,  ViJImwoadi,  Gehmitanayd,  Suranimnaga,  Bha- 
guirathi,  Tiftoda,  Bhijhmafu.  After  thefe  come  the 
names  of  the  river  Jamuna ;  which  are,  Jamund, 
Cdlirii,  Suryatanaya,  Shamamfuafa.  Then  thofe  of 
the  Revo,',  viz.  Revd,  Nammaa%  Somobbava,  Meg- 
C^  4  haUy 
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hala,  Canyaga,  Karatoya,  Sadanira-bahuda,  Saidava- 
him.  Thefe  Samfcred  names  are  accompanied  with 
the  following  Brahman  obfervation,  written  in  the 
common  dialed  of  Malabar  :  I'mdyattinuchwia 
purap&ta  Revajede  per  ;  that  is,  names  of  the  river ; 
Revd,  which  has  its  fource  in,  and  fprings  from  the 
mountain  Vindhia.  We  next  find  the  names  of  the. 
river  Sarajuva  ;  viz.  Shududri,  Shadrada,  and  Sard' 
jevd,  with  the  following  glofs  :  Himavanguelnina pu- 
rapetta  Sarayuvhidc per  ;  that  is,  names  of  the  river 
Sarayirca,  which  has  its  fource  in,  and  flows  from 
the  Himc*  And  after  thefe  the  names  of  the  river 
Deva  ;  viz.  Yipc.Jha,  Vital,  and  Devr.  Cn  this  occa- 
fion  the  Brahman  gloffographer  fays :  Sankjattin- 
guelnina  purapcita  D'cvadajcde  fer  ;  that  is,  names 
of  the  river  Deva,  which  has  its  fource  in,  and  flows 
from  the  mountain  Sanhya.  The  names  of  the  next 
five  mod  remarkable  rivers  are  then  mentioned;  viz. 
Sharavadi,  Vetravadi,  Ciandrabhagd,  Sarfjvc.di,  and 
Cafveri ;  but  not  a  word  is  faid  in  the  glofs  refpecl- 
ing  their  origin.  All  thefe  different  appellations 
are  contained  in  three  Indian  manufcripts,  which 
1  have  now  before  me.  I  mult,  however,  obferve, 
that  there  is  no  glofs  in  the  Samfcred  text  of  the 
Amarqfmha,  which  is  written  in  Sblcgas,  or  diftinct 
paragraphs  ;  but  it  is  found  in  all  the  ether  Sam- 
fcred manufcripts  of  this  work,  which  the  Brahman 
literati  have  explained  word  by  word.  I  have  in 
my  poifeflion  a  copy  of  this  kind,  written  on  palm- 
leaves  ;  and  that  it  is  genuine,  no  one  who  under- 
stands the  Brahman  characters  will  entertain  the 
lead  doubt,  it  is  evident  that  the  above  paffage, 
which  I  have  quoted  from  the  Amarafinha,  is  of 
the  utmoft  importance;  for  it  makes  us  acquainted 
with  the  fources  of  the  three  largeft  rivers  in  India, 
which  have  hitherto  been  confounded  by  geogra- 
phers.   This  will  appear  from  what  follows : 

I.  Some 
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I.  Some  confider  the  Ganges  as  the  Sarayuva, 
which  Anquetil  du  Perron  calls  Sarjou.  Inltead, 
therefore,  of  diltinguifliing  two  large  rivers,  they 
mention  only  one,  and  give  it  the  name  of  the 
Ganges.  J  his  great  error  i^  obferved  in  all  the 
maps  of  India.  Father  Tiefenthaler  is  the  only- 
author  who  has  avoided  it.  De  rifle,  for  example, 
in  his  Carte  dcs  hides  a  Paris  1781,  makes  the 
Ganges  and  another  river  take  their  fource  from 
one  lake,  and  fays. :  Riviere  qui  fort  du  ?neme  lac 
que  le  Gange  ;  clle  arrofc  le  Royawne  de  Thibet.  He 
then  (hews  how  the  Ganges  directs  its  courfe  through 
Jndia ;  but  does  not  fpeak  a  word  of  the  Sarayuva, 
which,  however,  is  one  of  the  large  rivers  of  that 
country. 

II.  Father  Tiefenthaler  and  Anquetil  du  Perron 
were  the  firff.  who  made  a  diftinclion  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  Sarayuva  ;  who  afligned  to  each  of 
thefe  rivers  a  different  fource,  and  traced  out  their 
proper  courfes.  It  is,  however,  here  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  Brahmaputra  ridge  of  mountains, 
in  which  thefe  two  geographers  make  the  Sarayuva 
or  Sardjou  take  its  rife,  is  called,  in  the  before-men- 
tioned Amarafinha^  the  mountain  Hirnala.  We  thence 
find  that  the  Ganges  is  quite  a  different  river  from 
the  S'nyuva-,  and  we  at  the  fame  time  learn  the 
real  fituation  of  the  mountain  Hhmla,  the  Imaus  of 
the  Greeks  ;  for,  according  to  Tiefenthaler's  map, 
the  Sarayuva  has  its  fource  in  the  latitude  of  350 
north,  and  the  longitude  of  78°  ;  but  according  to 
M.  De  rifle's  map,  in  the  latitude  of  540,  and  the 
longitude  of  nearly  ioo°.  We  obferve  farther,  that 
the  two  appellations  of  the  fame  river,  which  the 
old  Brahman  catalogue  in  the  Amarafinha  calls  in 
the  Samfcred  language  fometimes  Sarajuva,  and 
fometimes  Shadrada,  have  been  changed  into  Sard- 
jou and  Gagra. 

5  HI.  Tiefen- 
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III.  Tiefenthaler  and  Anquetil  make,  of  the  two 
ftreams  Sarayuva  and  Deva,  only  one,  as  may  be 
feen  in  the  before-mentioned  map.  This  is  a  very 
grofs  error  ;  for,  according  to  the  book  Amarrfm  a, 
the  Devi  not  only  has  a  different  name,  but  a  totally 
different  origin.  This  river  takes  its  fource  in  the 
mountain  Sanhya,  and  in  the  Samfcred  language  is 
called  alfo  Vipajha  and  Vipal;  both  which  appella- 
tions belong  to  the  Deva  alone,  and  confequently 
cannot  be  given  to  the  Sarayuva. 

IV.  We  find  likewife  that  the  Reva,  which  others 
very  improperly  call  the  Ravi  or  Revi,  flows  down 
from  the  ridge  of  mountains  called  Vindhya.  Thefe 
are  the  Vinidi  Mantes  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  which 
were  feen  at  a  diftance  by  the  troops  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Hence  there  is  reafon  to  conjecture, 
with  fome  degree  of  probability,  that  Alexander, 
though  he  crofied  the  Reva,  did  not  penetrate  fo 
far  as  the  Jamuna.  Had  the  cafe  been  otherwife, 
this  river  would  have  been  mentioned,  by  hiflori- 
ans,  among  thofe  which  Alexander's  army  paffed  ; 
for  it  was  exceedingly  well  known  to  the  ancients 
under  the  name  of  Jomanes.  But,  as  they  obferve 
perfect  filence  in  this  refpect,  it  may  with  certainty 
be  admitted,  that  the  Macedonian  hero,  whofe  deeds 
have  been  fo  highly  extolled,  faw  and  reduced  to 
obedience  only  a  very  fmall  part  of  India. 

V.  The  word  Sind/ju,  in  the  Samfcred  language, 
fignifies  the  fea ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  this 
appellation  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  whole 
of  the  river  called  the  Sindbu,  Sandus,  Indus,  and 
Hendo  ;  and  that  it  can  be  applied  to  it  only  where 
it  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  fea.  In  the  old  Brah- 
manic  writings  this  river  is  called  the  Rlva ;  for 
towards  the  north  eaft,  in  the  latitude  of  300  north, 
and  the  longitude  of  240,  the  Rlva  forms  the  prin- 
cipal ftream  of  the  Sindbu.    \t  does  not  flow  from 

Thibet, 
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Thibet,  nor  from  the  mountains  Imau,  Parvada, 
or  Parapomifo,  as  fome  pretend,  but  from  the 
Vindhya  mountains,  lying  in  the  latitude  of  440,  and 
the  longitude  of  940.  Thefe  mountains,  however, 
are  to  be  found  neither  on  De  rifle's  map,  nor  in 
that  of  D'Anville. 

VI.  In  the  lad  place,  we  here  fee  that  in  the 
Samfcred  language  the  Reva  is  diftinguifhed  by 
feveral  names,  which  geographers  have  conhdered 
as  belonging  to  fo  many  different  rivers,  and  there- 
fore they  have  mentioned  a  confiderable  number 
which  never  exifted.  Thus  M.  De  l'ifle  fpeaks  of 
a  river  in  the  latitude  of  250,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  Dimadee.  He  has  been  led  into  this  mif- 
take  by  the  corrupted  orthography  of  the  word  Na- 
ma  a,  an  appellation  given  to  the  Reia,  and  which 
means  that  river  alone.  Such  is  the  cafe  when 
writers  do  not  underfland  the  languages  of  India, 
and  are  not  able  to  procure  accurate  information  by 
reading  Indian  works !  The  Samfcred  names  of  the 
principal  Indian  rivers  may  be  found,  however,  in 
Bifcoping's  dictionary.  The  Reva,  'Jamuna,  Ga?t\  esf 
Sarayu-va,  and  Caveri,  are  considered  by  the  Indians 
as  facred  ;  and,  according  to  thtir  belief,  purify 
from  their  fins  all  thofe  who  bathe  in  them. 

The  different  kinds  of  vellels  employed  for  navi- 
gation on  the  coaft,  and  in  the  rivers  of  Malabar, 
are  the  following : 

iff,  Candimar':m.  It  confifts  of  two  pieces  of 
wood  clofely  joined,  and  ftrongly  fattened  together. 
With  this  frail  and  fimple  veflel  the  Indians  venture 
even  out  to  fea.  It  is  indeed  often  overfet  ;  but,  as 
•the  perfon  who  directs  it  rows  quite  naked,  and  on 
his  knees,  he  foon  clambers  back  into  his  Candi- 
mara?n,  and  efcapes  the  fury  of  the  waves  *. 

2d,  Toni, 

*  Thefe  Candimarams  are,  by  the  Englifh  failors,  called  Cata- 

mara.ru* 
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2d,  Toni,  Mangi,  or  Vallam.  Thefe  are  canoes, 
which  confift:  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  made  hollow. 

3d,  Ciangada.  This  is  the  name  given  to  a  certain 
number  of  planks  joined  together  fo  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  raft. 

4th,  Cembcca.  Is  abroad  boat  or  wherry,  per- 
fectly fiat  at  the  bottom. 

5th,  Parr  am.  This  is  alfo  a  kind  of  wherry,  nearly 
of  a  fquare  form,  and  fo  narrow  at  the  top  that  the 
aperture  through  which  people  enter  it  is  fcarcely  a 
foot  in  diameter.  Thefe  veffels  are  built  on  this, 
con  (miction,  becaufe  they  are  employed  for  tranf- 
porting  the  nclla  and  other  articles,  -which  would 
be  infallibly  fpoiled  if  the  fea-water  fhould  find  ad- 
mittance into  them. 

6th,  Kcppcl  or  Padava.  This  is  the  name  given 
in  the  Malabar  language  to  large  mips  which  have 
from  two  to  three  maris,  and  are  furniihed  with  an- 
chors, ropes,  and  fails.  In  the  Samfcred  language 
they  are  called  Nau,  Pcda,  and  Janapatra. 

ri  he  obfervaticn  often  repeated,  that  the  Indians 
make  little  ufe  of  nails  or  iron-work  in  building 
their  fhips,  is  perfectly  juil.  They  can,  indeed,  dif- 
penfe  with  both  ;  for  they  join  the  planks  together 
with  the  greateft  ingenuity  ;  pay  the  feams  with  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  diflblved  gum;  and  fill  them  up  with 
the  fine  fibres  of  the  coco-nut  tree,  fo  as  to  be  im- 
penetrable to  the  water.  Cn  the  outfide  they  daub 
them  over  with  oil  procured  from  pilchards  and 
other  fat  fubftances,  "which  render  the  wood  fmooth, 

maraus.  Some  of  the  ifiancers  in  the  South  Sea  venture  out  to 
fifli  in  another  manner.  Two  long  bundles  of  the  boughs  of  trees 
fupplv  the  place  of  a  log  of  wocd,  and  fome  tie  into  bundles  of 
the  like  kind  canes  or  reeds.  Several  of  thefe  are  united  together 
in  ftrata  plactd.  crofs-wiic;  and  fometimes  the  perfon  who  directs 
this  frail  yeflel  ventures  to  add  to  it  a  mail,  and  a  fail  formed  of 
a  mat.  All  veffels  of  this  kind  the  Englifn  diftinguifh  by  the  cor- 
rupted Indian  word  Catamarans.     F. 

and 
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and  at  the  fame  time  defend  it  from  the  faline  par- 
ticles of  the  fea-water,  and  from  being  deftroyed  by 
worms*.  The  properties  of  the  magnet  are  at  pre- 
fent  as  well  known  to  the  Indians  as  to  other  na- 
tions ;  but  that  they  employed  the  compafs  in  very 
early  periods,  is  much  to  be  doubted.  It  is  probable 
that  they  then  directed  their  courfe  at  fea  by  the 
monfoons,  and  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Many  of  the  Arabs,  however,  dill  venture  to  crofs 
the  open  fea  to  India  without  the  help  of  the  coin- 
pafs.  And,  indeed,  when  it  is  confidered  that  the 
Indian  fea  during  one  half  of  the  year  is  perfectly 
calm  and  Itill — that  the  fun  remains  only  a  fliort 
time  below  the  horizon — that  the  nights  are  ex- 
ceedingly ferene,  becaufe  the  brightnefs  of  the  flars 

*  All  uncultivated  nations  formerly  built,  and  ft  1 11  build  their 
fhips  without  employing  fometimes  a  fingle  nail.  VefTels  of  this 
kind  are  ftill  conftru&ed  at  Archangel.  In  Arabia  the  planks  of 
fhips  were  fewed  together.  See  Plin.  Rift.  Nat.  lib.  xxiv.  c.  40. 
and  Arriani  mare  Erythraum.  The  latter  calls  thefe  fhips  Mada- 
rate.  Niebuhr  faw  a  fhip  of  this  kind  from  Oman,  which  was 
called  Tarad.  Thefe  veffels  and  their  name  have  been  therefore 
preferved  thefe  1700  years;  for  the  fyllable  ma  is  a  forma'ivttm  no- 
minis,  and  Darate  and  Tiara*/ have  a  great  affinity,  or  are  the  fame 
word.  In  Otaheite  alfo,  and  the  neighbouring  iflands,  all  the  ihips, 
or  rather  large  war-boats,  have  their  planks  fewed  together,  and 
the  feams  are  rilled  up  with  the  fibres  which  furround  the  coco- 
nut, in  the  fame  manner  as  our  fhips  are  caulked  with  oakum. 
Among  the  difTolved  gums  with  which  the  feams  between  the 
planks  are  daubed  over  in  India,  we  are  no  doubt  to  reckon  refin. 
As  far,  however,  as  I  know,  the  Tfchinam,  which  confifts  of  coco- 
nut oil,  frefh  lime  burnt  from  mufcle  fhells,  and  other  ingredi- 
ents, is  principally  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  It  is  well  known,  that, 
for  fome  time  paft,  large  fhips  have  been  fheathed  with  copper,  to 
prevent  them  from  being  pierced  by  the  fea-worm  {Teredo  na- 
•va/is  L.)  or  the  bottoms  of  them  are  daubed  over  with  a  particular 
mixture  of  tar  and  pounded  glafs.  It  has  lately  been  difcovered 
in  England,  that  tar  made  from  pit-coal  is  the  befl  for  withiland- 
ing  the  fea-worm.  Oil  of  pilchards  is  here  recommended  for  the 
fame  purpofe ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  worth  while  for  fome  of 
the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  to  make  experiments  with  it.  F. 
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is  never  obfcured  by  thick  vapours  or  clouds — -that 
the  wind  blows  invariably  from  one  quarter,  and 
that  the  currenrs  never  change  their  courfe,  it  will 
readily  appear  that  fuch  a  p;tfTage  may  be  attempted 
and  happily  effected  without  the  help  of  that  ufeful 
inftrument. 

The  Indian6  are  abundantly  fupplied  with  fifh  of 
all  kinds.  1  he  whale,  which  rhey  call  Cadeldna, 
that  is  the  fea  elephant,  is  not  uncommon  in  thefe 
feas  It  may  be  frequently  feen  at  Cape  Comari, 
and  on  the  neighbouring  coaft.  ome  years  ago  a 
■whale  was  driven  by  the  tide  into  the  river  at  Co- 
chin ;  and  as  it  remained  there  till  the  ebb  tide,  it 
was  not  able  to  return.  It,  therefore,  proceeded 
up  the  dream  ;  but  it  foon  got  into  mallow  water, 
and  was  killed  by  the  Indians. 

The  Souffleur,  a  large  fifh  of  the  like  kind,  is  called 
in  the  Malabar  language  Turava.  It  received  this 
name  becaufe  it  always  fpouts  up  water  through  its 
noftrils,  fo  that  it  rifes  as  if  from  two  fprings.  It  i3 
faid  to  be  a  great  enemy  of  the  whale.  For  farther 
particulars  reflecting  it  I  fhall  refer  the  reader  to  a 
work  of  the  celebrated  Profeffor  Schneider,  pub- 
lished at  Leipfic  in  the  year  1795,  under  the  title  of 
Collections  t  wards  a  Natural  Hijiory  cf  the  different 
kinds  of  Whales.  The  author  defcribes  there  all  the 
fpecies  of  this  fifh,  together  with  their  diftinguifhing 
characters  and  properties  *. 

*  The  Souffleur  is  the  Delphlnus  Orca  L.  Becaufe  it  is  often 
feen  at  the  northern  Cape  of  Europe,  the  fifhermen  gave  it  the 
name  of  the  N  r ■  .kaper.  A  figure  and  description  of  it  may  be 
found  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxxvii.  p.  ii.  tab.  16,  17.  1  am 
rather  furprifed  that  the  author  mould  have  been  fo  foon  ac- 
quainted with  ProftfTor  Schneider's  work  which  did  not  appear 
till  179J,  and  that  he  makes  no  mention  of  John  Hunter,  who  e 
obfervations  on  whales  were  tranfbted  <rom  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  by  my  learned  count)  ma,  Schneider,  who  added  to 
them  very  valuable  and  ufeful  notes.     F* 

The 
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The  Wallnts,  the  ifmglafs-fifli,  and  the  fturgeon, 
are  not  found  in  the  Indian  feas. 

The  Cadapami,  or  fea-fwine,  is  called  fo  with 
great  propriety,  as  it  has  really  a  fnout  like  that  of 
a  fwine.  Its  flefh  is  tough,  oily,  and  difficult  of  di- 
geftion ;  and  for  that  reafon  is  not  much  ufed  by  the 
natives  of  Malabar. 

The  fea-horfe,  called  in  the  Malabar  language 
Cadelcudira,  the  hippopotamus  of  the  ancients,  is 
alfo  feen  fometimes  in  the  Indian  feas. 

The  Tirada,  is  the  well-known  falmon,  a  delicate 
fifli,  which  frequents  the  fea,  as  well  as  the  ftreams 
and  rivers.  It  is  caught  in  fuch  abundance  in  Ma- 
labar, that  I  have  often  purchafed  from  four  to  fix 
pound  of  it  for  two  Cochine.e  Panam,  which  are 
equal  in  value  to  about  four  Roman  Bajocchi.  At 
this  rate  three  men  for  a  Paolo  may  procure  a  day's 
maintenance,  even  including  rice. 

Pilchards  are  caught  in  fuch  immenfe  quantities 
on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  that  the  Indians  often  do 
not  know  how  to  employ  them.  They  feed  their 
ducks,  dogs,  and  fwine  with  them  ;  and  even  mix 
them  among  the  dung  ufed  as  manure  for  their  coco- 
nut trees.  Were  not  the  Indians  too  lazy  to  fait 
thefe  fifli,  they  might  carry  on  a  very  considerable 
trade  with  them  *. 

Muri,  or  oy  Iters,  are  exceedingly  plenty  in  the 
rivers  near  Cochin  and  Collam.  I  have  often  pur- 
chafed 300  of  them  for  a  Panam  (about  fix-pence 

*  The  author  feems  not  to  have  known  that  the  faking  of 
provifions,  and  particularly  fish,  in  hot  climates,  is  attended  with 
great  difficulties.  The  filhermen  are  often  detained  at  fea  by  the 
wind  and  tide  ;  their  fifh,  in  that  cafe,  are  injured  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  and,  if  faked,  fpoil  much  fooner.  Belides,  fait  not  mixed" 
with  too  much  cathartic  fait  is  ueceilary,  and  that  is  not  at  all 
times  to  be  procured.    F. 

fterling.J 
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fierling  )  They  are  fiiflied  up  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  pearl  mufcles.  The  fifhermen  repair  to  a  place 
where  the  fea  is  not  too  deep,  and  make  faft  their 
canoes  to  two  pods.  One  of  them  then  ties  a  rope 
round  his  body,  and  dives  under  the  water  with  a 
bafket.  When  he  has  filled  his  bafket  with  oyilers, 
he  makes  a  fignal  to  his  companion,  who  remained 
in  the  canoe,  to  draw  him  up  ;  and  while  he  is  do- 
ing fo,  the  one  who  is  bringing  up  the  oyfters  affilts 
him  by  clambering  up  one  of  the  ports. 

The  Pulagamim,  or  fea-bream,  is  of  a  mining  co- 
lour like  gold,  but  has  a  bad  tafte. 

The  Nc'ymin,  or  oii-fim,  is  from  three  to  four 
palms  in  length,  and  has  an  excellent  tafte,  but  is 
fomewhat  difiicult  pf  digeftion.  The  Karimim,  or 
ftone-fifh,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  European  fea- 
bream. 

The  Ayla,  called  in  Portuguefe  Cavala,  has  a 
good  tafte  when  frefh  ;  but,  when  faked,  becomes 
like  the  herring. 

The  Indian  eel  is  very  delicious  ;  but  too  fat,  and 
confequently  difficult  of  digeftion. 

The  Tirandi,  or  roach,  has  an  exceedingly  good 
tafte,  though  not  nearly  fo  large  as  the  roaches  fold 
at  Rome. 

The  Anicannen  and  Kbkn  are  both  final  1  fifli  of  a 
bad  quality. 

The  tench,  pike,  and  mackarel  are  alfo  caught  on 
the  Malabar  coaft  ;  but  I  do  not  find  their  names  in 
Father  Hanxleden's  dictionary. 

The  Ettamin  is  in  all  probability  the  red  fea- 
bream. — Soles  and  flat  fifh  are  no  where  fo  good  as 
at  Collam  and  Angenga. 

The  tortoifes,  which  inhabit  the  fea,  as  well  as  the 
rivers,  are  here  of  confiderable  fize.  I  have  feen 
fome  of  them  which  weighed  forty  pounds.     The 

people 
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people  of  Malabar,  however,  do  not  eat  the  tor- 
toife  ;  and  if  one  of  them  enters  a  houfe,  they  con- 
fider  it  as  a  bad  omen. 

The  Xiphias,  or  fword-fifh,  is  caught  in  great 
abundance  in  the  Indian  feas. — The  barbel  is  found 
only  in  rivers  which  the  water  of  the  fea  never  enters. 

Crabs,  called  in  the  Malabar  language  Gnanday 
and  in  the  Samfcred  Carchidaga,  are  poifonous  in 
October  and  November ;  for  about  that  period  the 
poifonous  aquatic  plants,  fuch  as  the  blue  tithymal, 
or  wolf's  milk,  grow  up  ;  and  as  thefe  animals  feed 
upon  them,  they  are  rendered  fo  poifonous  as  to  oc- 
cafion  death  to  thofe  who  eat  them.  It  would  be 
therefore  proper,  that  in  Malabar,  as  is  the  cafe  in 
the  Ifle  of  France,  a  law  were  made  to  prohibit 
crabs  being  caught  during  thefe  two  months.  M. 
Pafiavant  the  Danifh  fa&or  at  Calicut,  Father  Louis 
Maria  a  Jefu,  now  a  bifhop,  and  myfelf,  once  hap- 
pened to  be  in  company,  and  to  eat  of  thefe  animals. 
The  other  two  gentlemen  each  ate  two  of  them  -y 
but  T  contented  myfelf  with  one.  Three  hours  after, 
M.  Paffavant  became  pale  as  death,  and  was  feized 
with  fo  violent  a  vomiting,  that  we  abfolutely  thought 
he  would  have  expired.  Father  Louis  Maria  was 
attacked  with  vertigo  ;  all  the  veins  in  his  body 
were  fwelled  ;  his  face,  lips,  and  hands  became  blue, 
and  he  experienced  an  oppreflion  at  the  heart  which 
threatened  to  prove  fatal.  1  immediately  gave  him 
fome  theriac,  which  the  miflionaries  generally  carry 
about  with  them,  and  fent  for  a  barber  to  bleed  him. 
In  regard  to  myfelf  I  was  feized  with  a  giddinefs 
and  vomiting,  the  latter  of  which  I  endeavoured  to 
provoke.  This  accident,  and  others  of  the  like  kind, 
which  frequently  happen  in  this  country,  ought  to 
ferve  as  a  caution  to  thofe  who  travel  through  Ma- 
labar, not  to  eat  crabs  there  during  the  fummer 
months.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  fome  kinds  of  fifh. 

R  At 
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At  Cochin  and  the  neighbouring  diftricts  the  water 
alfo  is  exceedingly  unwholefome.  The  natives  of 
Malabar  are  not  fo  fond  of  fprings  as  they  are  of 
their  Colam  or  ponds,  from  which  they  draw  the 
water  they  ufe  as  drink.  As  it,  however,  contains 
too  much  marine  fait  and  calcareous  particles,  if  it  be 
not  properly  filtred,  it  gradually  produces  fuch  bad 
efFefts  on  the  body,  as  to  make  the  feet  of  thofe  who 
drink  it  fwell  up  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  I  have 
ieen  fome  of  thefe  people  whofe  legs  were  as  thick  as 
the  body  of  a  full-grown  man.  The  mod  beautiful 
women  at  Cochin  have  fometimes  feet  like  an  ele- 
phant*. Rich  people  caufe  their  water  for  drinking 
to  be  brought,  for  the  mod  part,  from  the  Feira 
d1  Alvay  which  is  very  pure,  and  has  an  excellent  tafte. 
When  a  Malabar  king,  prince,  or  great  man  dies, 
the  Mucaver  muft  for  fom^.  time  give  over  fifhing  ; 
and,  as  a  fignal  that  it  is  then  prohibited,  branches 
of  trees  are  always  (tuck  up  here  and  there  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers.  They  are  generally  furrered  to 
remain  eight  or  ten  days,  in  order  that  the  foul  of 
the  deceafed  during  that  time  may  choofe  for  itfelf 
a  new  habitation  in  the  body  of  fome  fiih. 

Shell-fish. — The  fea  hedge-hog  is  found  at 
Collam,  and  other  places  on  the  coaft ;  but  it  is 
much  larger  than  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
the  Me  of  France.  Thefe  animals  adhere  fo  fall 
to  the  rocks  and  ftones,  that  it  is  almoft  impoflible 

*  1  have  feen  thefe  fo  called  elephant  feet  more  than  once  in 
Otaheite  and  the  neighbouring  iflands.  They  were  hard  to  the 
touch,  and  fometimes  red,  though  they  were  often  of  the  natural 
colour,  and  like  the  reft  of  the  body.  The  patients  were  able  to 
walk  without  feeling  much  pain  from  the  fwelling.  I  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  obferving  whether  this  difeafe  originat  ed  from  the 
water.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  it  was  occafior  ttl^>y  catch- 
ing cold  after  violent  heats,  and  by  intemperance  in  rating;  for 
the  principal  Erihs  only  were  attacked  by  it.    F, 

to 
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to  detach  them.  On  one  fide  they  are  covered  with 
black,  (harp  prickles,  which  ferve  them  as  a  defence 
againft  their  enemies  ;  on  the  other  is  obferved  a 
round  fmooth  aperture,  which  fupplies  the  place  of 
a  mouth,  and  through  which,  by  means  of  a  few 
tender  hollow  fibres,  they  receive  their  nourishment. 
When  they  are  fated  with  food,  they  attach  them- 
felves  to  the  rocks  with  thefe  fibres  fo  fafl  that  a 
knife  is  neceffary  to  difengage  them.  When  they 
are  defirous  of  removing  from  one  place  to  another, 
they  ufe  their  prickles  inftead  of  oars,  and  fwim  along 
the  furface  of  the  fea  with  great  eafe,  fo  that  they 
almoft  have  the  appearance  of  black  balls. 

The  fea-ftar  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
ocean  to  the  eaft  of  Cochin.  Thefe  animals,  like 
other  kinds  of  fifh,  form  themfelves  into  a  fort  of 
fociety  ;  for  it  is  very  rare  to  fee  one  of  them  alone. 
They  fwim  in  fhoais  at  the  furface  of  the  water, 
and  always  direct  their  courfe  according  to  the 
wind  :  their  movement,  however,  is  fcarcely  percep- 
tible. They  have  a  few  fmall  fuckers,  through  which 
they  receive  their  nourifhment,  and  which  they  con- 
tract as  foon  as  they  are  touched.  Their  flomach, 
from  which  the  nouriihing  juices  are  conveyed  to 
the  fnralleft  veflels,  is  probably  in  the  centre  of  their 
body,  where  all  their  points  are  united.  They  have 
neither  eyes  nor  mouth;  but  a  moil  delicate  fenfe 
of  feeling,  which  fupplies  the  place  of  fight. 

On  the  rocks  near  the  fea  there  are  found  alfo 
a  kind  of  teiiaceous  animals  called  in  Italian  Bal- 
iani9  which  are  of  a  flefh  colour,  and  have  an  ex- 
cellent tafte.  1  heir  ihell  has  the  form  of  a  half- 
blown  tulip. 

1  he  pipe  coralline,  Tubipora,  has  almoft  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  leaf  covered  with  prickles.— At  Col- 
lam  there  are  found  alfo  various  kinds  of  Tur- 
binites. 

R  2  Snakes, 
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Snakes. — The  commonefl,  though  not  thefnoft 
poifonous  kind  of  thefe  animals,  found  in  Malabar, 
is  the  Ncllapamba^  that  is,  the  beautiful  fnake.  It 
is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  has  hanging  round  its  neck 
two  pieces  of  flan,  which  mine  like  a  pair  of  fpec- 
tacles,  and  which  it  can  extend  over  its  head  like 
a  hood  or  cap.  Of  this  fnake  there  are  feveral  va- 
rieties. One  has  a  complete  cap  at  both  fides  of 
the  head,  and  is  called  Padamuliaven  :  another  is 
furniflied  with  this  cap  only  on  one  fide,  and  is 
calied  Ottapadaven.  A  third  kind  has  a  complete 
cap,  but  is  much  fmaller  than  the  other  two,  and  is 
the  mod  poifonous  of  all.  When  thefe  fnakes  attack 
a  man,  or  fight  with  the  Kirri,  they  raife  them- 
ielves  up  in  a  perpendicular  direction ;  turn  round 
on  their  tail,  whiftle,  move  the  upper  part  of  their 
body  from  fide  to  fide,  and  in  that  manner  endea- 
vour to  wound  their  antagonist.  Some  of  thefe 
fnakes  are  from  three  to  four,  others  from  fix  to 
eight  palms  in  length  ;  but  the  fmalleft,  which  the 
Indians  call  Caytolacurungni,  is,  as  already  faid,  the 
moft  poifonous.  A  perfon  bit  by  it  dies  generally 
in  three  or  four  hours  ;  but  this  depends  on  the 
place  where  the  wound  has  been  inflicted,  whether 
in  any  of  the  nobler  parts  of  the  body  from  which 
the  poilon  is  conveyed  fooner  to  the  heart.  With 
theriac  of  Poi&iers,  and  the  antidote  of  Madura,  I 
have  cured  more  than  fifty  perfons  who  had  been 
bitten  by  ferpents  of  this  kind.  When  I  took  charge 
of  fuch  patients,  I  caufed  them,  above  all  things,  to 
be  kept  under  a  very  warm  covering,  and  both  the 
doors  and  windows  to  be  carefully  fhut,  that  no  cool 
air  might  touch  them.  As  I  knew  from  experience 
that  the  poifon  communicates  to  the  blood  a  deadly 
coldnefs,  by  which  it  is  curdled,  1  made  my  patients 
frequenty  drink  warm  water,  and  gave  them  two 
or  three  dofes  of  theriac  or  the  Madura  antidote. 

Jf 
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If  a  perfpiration  followed,  and  if  their  breathing  be- 
came freer,  I  continued  the  fame  treatment,  making 
them  take  theriac  and  warm  water.  'If  the  whole  mafs 
of  the  blood,  however,  was  already  infected,  my  me- 
thod of  cure  failed,  and  the  patients  infallibly  died. 
The  previous  fymptoms  were  bluenefs  of  the  lips 
and  around  the  eyes  ;  the  face  became  of  a  dark 
brown  and  white  colour,  and  all  the  limbs  turned 
rigid.  The  mod  effe&ual  remedies  which  can  be 
ufed  in  fuch  cafes  are,  eau  de  luce,  and  cauflic  al- 
kali. Thefe  fpirituous  things,  however,  are  diffi- 
cult to  be  procured  in  India  ;  becaufe  they  foon  eva- 
porate, and  cannot  be  preferved.  The  natives  of 
Malabar  generally  employ  the  Alpam  root,  and  pul- 
verifed  Amelpori :  they  alfo  bind  up  the  wounded 
part,  and  cauterife  the  wound  with  a  red-hot  iron. 
The  latter  procefs  is  of  little  or  no  ufe  ;  and  for  that 
reafon  this  poifon  proves  mortal  to  fo  many  people, 
who  might  perhaps  be  faved  by  a  different  treat- 
ment. 

The  defcription  given  by  the  ancients,  of  the 
afpis,  agrees  exceedingly  well  with  this  ferpent,  and 
there  is  reafon  to  conclude  that  it  is  the  fame  ani- 
mal *.  The  wild  fwine,  and  different  kinds  of  fowls, 
however,  eat  them  ;  but  they  always  leave  the  head. 

*  The  fnakc,  refpe6ting  which  the  author  here  fays  fo  much, 
is  the  well-known  fpe£tacle-fnake,  Coluber  Naja  L.  called  in  the 
Portuguefe,  Cobra  de  Capello.  An  account  was  published,  forae 
time  ago,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  bv  an  Englishman, 
that  he  had  cured  feveral  perfons,  bitten  by  the  Naja,  with  volatile 
alkali.  In  five  minutes  after  a  perfon  has  been  bitten,  a  locked  jaw 
takes  place.  From  30  to  40  drops  of  fpirit  of  hart  (horn  mult,  there- 
fore, be  immediately  adminiftered  in  water;  the  mouth  muit  be 
forced  open,  if  neceffary,  and  the  dofe,  in  the  courfe  of  a  little  time, 
mult  be  doubled.  Death  enfues  in  two  or  three  hours  if  no  remedy 
be  applied,  and  all  the  limbs  become  ftiff,  as  the  author  fays. 
I,  however,  doubt  whether  the  Naja  be  the  afpis  of  the  ancients.  • 
F. 
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It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  Kirri  deftroys  this 
fnake,  becaufe  it  fucks  eggs  in  the  fame  manner  as 
it  does,  lies  in  wait  for  mice  and  bats,  and  confe- 
quently  deprives  it  of  its  food ;  but,  when  killed, 
the  Kirri  is  fatisfied,  and  leaves  it  untouched.  It 
may  be  rendered  as  tame  as  any  domeftic  animal, 
if  a  little  milk  and  fugar  be  daily  placed  before  it,  as 
is  done  in  Malabar.  It  comes  then  every  day  at  cer- 
tain hours  to  eat  its  food  ;  never  offers  the  leaf!  in- 
jury to  any  one  ;  and  fufFers  itfelf  to  be  taught  vari- 
ous tricks.  I  faw  this  pailime  feveral  times,  in  the 
houfe  of  the  Pennicare  at  Verapole,  and  was  no  lon- 
ger aftonifhed  at  the  art  of  the  ancient  priefls,  who 
are  faid  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  method 
of  taming  makes  alfo.  When  thefe  makes  arrive  at 
any  place  where  there  are  a  great  many  poultry, 
they  unite  together,  and  range  themfelves  in  order 
of  battle  againlt  the  enemy.  In  this  refpecr.  they 
feem  to  be  guided  by  the  fame  inflincl;  which  in- 
duces the  buffaloes,  as  foon  as  they  difcover  a  tyger, 
to  form  themfelves  into  a  circle,  with  their  hind 
parts  fqueezed  clofe  together,  and  thus  to  prefent 
their  horns  to  the  ravenous  animal.  This  fnake  is 
fond  of  frequenting  gardens  where  there  are  pine- 
apples, by  the  fmell  of  which  it  feems  to  be  attracted. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  fnakes,  without  exception, 
fly  from  burning  fulphur,  and  from  all  plants,  roots, 
and  vegetables  which  emit  a  ftrong  fmell. 

Another  poifonous  fnake  is,  by  the  natives  of 
Malabar,  called  Velliketten,  or  Vallumi,  and  by  fome 
of  the  Europeans  the  ringed  fnake,  becaufe  it  has 
feveral  white  rings  around  its  body.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  two  palms  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  the 
finger,  but  exceedingly  poifonous.  People,  there^ 
fore,  cannot  be  too  much  on  their  guard  againft 
this  animal,  for  it  enters  fitting  apartments,  an4 

creeps 
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creeps  not  only  under  tables  and  chairs,  but  even 
under  the  beds. 

The  fpotted  fnake,  called  Maudali,  is  totally 
different  from  the  Anelli,  with  which  it  is  con- 
founded by  Father  Vincentius  a  Sancla  Catherina, 
who  has  given  a  defcription  of  it  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  his  Voyage  to  the  Eaft 
Indies. 

The  fnake  Ettadimuken  is  called  by  the  Portu- 
guefe  Cobra  de  oitto  pajfos,  becaufe  it  always  contracts 
itfelf  together,  and  then  fprings  forwards  eight 
paces. 

The  Cerattapamba,  that  is,  the  fpringing  fnake, 
is  of  a  fraall  fize,  perfectly  white  j  always  Itelds  its 
head  erect,  and,  when  it  moves,  forms  its  body  into 
a  bow.  I  found  makes  of  this  kind  on  the  mountains 
of  Maleatur,  where  they  conceal  themfelves  under 
the  fallen  leaves. 

Tevi  is  the  name  of  a  beautiful,  fmall,  ftriped 
fnake,  which  hurts  nobody.  When  one  of  this 
kind  is  killed,  a  great  many  of  the  fame  fpecies  re- 
fort  to  the  place,  and  remain  in  the  neighbourhood 
till  their  dead  companion  is  removed.  However 
incredible  this  circumftance  may  appear,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  an  inftance  of  it  occurred  at  the  feminary 
of  Ambalacatti,  in  the  prefence  of  at  leaft  thirty  per- 
fons.  1  have  feveral  times  been  on  the  point  of  killing 
one  of  thefe  fnakes;  but  the  Chriftians,  as  well  as 
Pagans,  always  requested  me  for  Heaven's  fake  not 
to  do  it,  elfe  it  would  be  impofiible  for  them  to  re- 
main in  their  houfes,  on  account  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  fnakes  which  would  affemble  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  which  they  would  not  get  rid  of  for  feveral 
days.  I  fhall  leave  it  to  naturalifts  to  explain  this 
fingular  phenomenon. 

Malapamba,  or  Perimpamba,  the  mountain-fnake, 
found  in  the  Gauts,  is  altogether  of  a  dark-brown 
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colour  j  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  length,  and  a* 
thick  as  a  fed  ox.  It  has  no  teeth  ;  but  it  devours 
dogs,  deer,  cows  and  other  animals,  which  it  feizes 
by  t willing  itfelf  round  their  bodies.  1  he  exiftence 
of  this  monftrous  animal  is  beyond  all  doubt  ;  for 
fome  of  them  have  been  feen  at  Vaypur,  Cagnara- 
palli)  and  other  places.  Sometimes  they  are  fwept 
down  from  the  mountains  by  the  violence  of  the 
flreams.  1  myfelf  caufed  a  make  of  this  kind  to  be 
caught,  and  fent  it  as  a  prefent  to  M.  de  V  rmier. 
It  was  fifteen  feet  in  length.  If  a  perfon  takes  a 
fpoonful  of  the  fat  of  this  fnake,  and  drinks  warm 
water  afterwards,  it  expels  the  leprofy.  I  have  in 
my  pcfTefiion  a  bottle  filled  with  it. 

The  Irutaltikufzali  is  a  fnake  with  two  heads, 
whatever  Charleton  and  others  may  fay  to  the  con- 
trary. In  Portuguese  it  is  called  Co^ra  de  du.is  ca- 
befas,  and  in  Latin  the  /lthp':ijb<2na.  M.  Rofier, 
the  commandant  at  Collam,  {hewed  me  two  fnakes 
of  this  kin  J,  which  he  prelerved  in  a  glars  jar.  I  faw 
cue  of  them  alio  in  the  mountains  ol  A  aleatur.  It 
is  a  palm  or  a  palm  and  a  half  in  length  ;  has  the 
colour  of  withered  leaves ;  and  does  not,  like  other 
fnakes,  creep  ftraight  forwards, _but  always  rears 
one  of  its  heads,  and  makes  an  arch  with  its  body 
when  it  moves.  Its  bite  always  occafions  a  tumour 
filled  with  venom  ;  but  the  poifon  acts  very  flowly, 
fo  that  it  is  feldom  or  never  too  late  to  apply  a  re- 
medy *. 

*  The  Air.p]  fotena  of  the  fyftem  has  not  two  heads,  but  is  of 
equal  thickntfs  at  r.he  head  and  tail  ;  fo  that  it  appears  as  if  it 
could  advance  both  ways.  There  are,  however,  real  two-headed 
fnakes  ;  at  any  rate,  fome  of  that  kind  have  been  feen  in  Ame- 
rica. This  monftrofiiy  is  perhaps  tranfmitttd  by  generation,  as  the 
monjlra  f>ir  txceffam  in  the  families  oiRuhe  and  Culleja,  whofe  de- 
fendants have  more  than  five  fingers  and  toes.  It  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  accurate  anatomical  and  phyfiological  examination, 
whether  thefe  two-headed  fnakes  form  a  particular  genus.    F. 

The 
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The  mod  poifonous  and  moft  dangerous  of  all 
*he  Malabar  ferpents  is  called  the  Rudhiramandali. 
This  Samfcred  word  implies  that  it  is  fpotted,  and 
that  its  poifon  forces  the  blood  from  the  bodies  of 
ihofe  whom  it  wounds  ;  for  Rudhira  fignifies  blood, 
and  Mandali  ornamented  with  fpots.  The  dreadful 
effect  of  its  poifon  is  defcribed  by  Lucan  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  : 

Deeply  the  fierce  Hamcrrhdis  Imprefl 

Her  fatal  teeth  on  Tullus'  valiant  breaft: 

The  noble  youth,  with  Virtue's  love  infpir'd. 

Her,  in  her  Cato,  follovv'd  and  admired; 

Mov'd  by  his  great  example,  vow'd  to  (hare, 

With  him,  each  chance  of  that  difaftrous  war. 

And  as  when  mighty  Rome's  fpeCtators  meet 

In  the  full  theatre's  capacious  feat, 

At  once,  by  fecret  pipes  and  channels  fed, 

Rich  tindtures  gum  from  every  antique  head  ; 

At  once  ten  thoufand  faffron  currents  flow, 

And  rain  their  odours  on  the  crowd  below: 

So  the  warm  blood  at  once  from  every  part 

Ran  purple  poifon  down,  and  drain'd  the  fainting  heart ; 

Blood  (ails  for  tears,  and  o'er  his  mournful  face 

The  ruddy  drops  their  tainted  paflage  trace  : 

Where'er  the  liquid  juices  find  a  way, 

There  ftreams  cf  blood,  there  crimfon  rivers  ftray  ; 

His  mouth  andgufhing  noftrils  pour  a  flood, 

And  even  the  pores  ooze  out  the  trickling  blood  ; 

In  the  red  deluge  all  the  parts  lie  drown'd, 

And  the  whole  body  feems  one  bleeding  wound  *. 

In  this  horrid  fituation  I  once  faw  a  young  woman 
of  about  twenty  years  of  age  at  Vtrdpole.  A  great 
number  of  people  earneftly  requefted  that  I  would 
endeavour  to  mitigate  the  fufferings  of  this  unfortu.- 
nate  girl ;  but  neither  theriac,  volatile  alkali,  nor 
the  antidote  of  Madura,  could  be  of  any  fervice,  and 
(he  died  in  the  courfe  of  about  three  hours.  The 
bite  of  this  fnake,  therefore,  produces  an  effect,  di- 
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reclly  contrary  to  that  produced  by  the  bite  of  the 
afp.  The  latter  caufes  the  blood  to  coagulate,  and 
to  freeze  as  it  were  in  the  veins  ;  but  the  former  de- 
compofes  it  entirely,  and  fets  it  in  fuch  a  fermen- 
tation that  it  runs  from  the  body,  as  one  may  fay,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  boiling  water  from  a  kettle  that 
Hands  over  the  fire.  No  remedy  has  ever  yet  been 
difcovered  for  the  bite  of  this  animal. 

No  lefs  dangerous  is  another  fnake  called  Polaven 
(not  Polaga),  the  body  of  which  is  covered  with 
tumours  and  puftules.  Thofe  unfortunate  perfons 
who  are  bit  by  it,  fweat  blood  ;  but  with  this  diffe- 
rence, that  it  oozes  from  the  body  in  drops. 

The  Karuwaela  has  on  its  head  three  knobs  or 
excrefcences,  which  form  a  comb ;  and  three  red 
rings  round  its  neck.  It  is  an  ell  in  length,  and  of 
a  mining  black  colour,  as  far  as  the  eyes,  which  are 
of  a  fiery  red,  and  fparkle  with  favage  wildnefs.  It 
is  faid  that  it  can  kill  people  merely  by  its  look ;  and, 
if  this  be  true,  it  may  with  propriety  be  called  the 
Malabar  bafilifk.  It  is  found  no  where  but  in  the 
Gauts,  from  which  it  never  defcends  unlefs  when 
fwept  down  by  the  rains. 

The  Cancutri  is  a  fmall  fnake,  which  generally 
makes  a  fpring  at  the  eyes.  I  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feeing  this  fnake,  or  the  preceding  ;  but  I 
was  allured  by  the  natives  of  Malabar,  that  both 
kinds  are  found  in  the  country. 

During  my  refidence  at  Verapole  I  found  fnakes 
every  where,  not  only  in  the  gardens,  but  alfo  in 
the  houfes,  and  even  in  the  P  at  ay  as ,  or  rice  maga- 
zines. People,  therefore,  mult  be  always  on  their 
guard,  and  keep  every  thing  neat  and  clean.  They 
mud  alfo  burn  frequently  flrong  fmelling  fubftances, 
and  fuch  in  particular  as  occafion  a  great  deal  of 
fmoke  and  vapour  j  for  thefe  are  ihe  befl  means  to 
drive  away  fnakes,  which,  generally  take  up  their 
5  abode 
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iibode  in  places  where  little  attention  is  paid  to 
cleanlinefs. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  Indians  are  acquainted 
with  a  method  of  charming  ferpents,  or  of  enti- 
cing them  towards  them  by  a  certain  kind  of  art. 
This  operation  I  have  feveral  times  feen,  and  I  al- 
ways obferved  that  the  whole  procefs  was  perfectly 
natural.  The  people  who  charm  the  makes  rub  their 
hands  with  various  kinds  of  fwcet  fmeiling  htrbs, 
and  employ  at  the  fame  time  the  aflhtance  of  Ting- 
ing and  mufic.  As  foon  as  the  fnake,  which  is  acute 
of  hearing  as  well  as  {harp-lighted,  perceives  what  is 
doing,  it  creeps  from  its  hole,  becomes  as  it  were 
inchanted,  and  twills  itfelf  round  a  flender  flick 
which  is  prefented  to  it.  The  charmer  then  takes 
out  its  poifon,  puts  it  into  a  bafket,  and  carries  it 
about  through  the  flreets,  where  it  is  made  to  amufe 
the  populace  with  all  kinds  of  tricks  #. 

According  to  the  Brahmanic  mythology,  there  is 
a  fnake  which  furrounds  the  whole  world.  They 
give  it  the  name  of  Sarparagia,  the  king  of  the 
makes,  or  Vafugbi.  Properly  fpeaking  it  is  nothing 
elfe  than  the  Annulus  Platonls,  a  fymbol  of  life  and 
death  ;  the  eternal  revolution  of  every  thing  in  the 
univerfe.  It  is  well  known  that  Plato  was  indebted 
for  this  idea  to  his  preceptor  Pythagoras  +,  to  whom 
it  was  firft  communicated  by  the  Magi  in  India. 

Among  the  zoophytes,  or  animal  plants  of  Ma- 
labar, is  the  fea-nettle  \  called  by  fome  urtica  ma- 

*  An  account  of  the  different  methods  employed  to  entice 
fnakes  from  their  holes,  and  to  catch  them,  may  be  found  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadtions.  For  the  tricks  which  they  are  taught 
fee  Kaempfer's  Amcenitates exot:ca.     F. 

f  It  is  impofiible  that  Pythagoras  could  have  been  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Plato.  The  latter  was  born  at  iEgina  431  years  before 
the  birth  of  Chrlft,  and  the  former  was  killed  471  years  before 
that  period,  in  a  battle  between  the  Syracufans  aad  Agrigen- 
tines,    f, 

TIM-, 
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rina,  and  by  others  fiamma  maris.  It  is  a  fpongy 
body,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  which  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a  purple-coloured  band,  that  forms  as 
it  were  a  fort  of  cap.  In  the  fea,  near  Cochin,  there 
are  two  kinds  of  this  animal,  which  fwim  about  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  fea-ftar.  When  held  in  the 
hand  it  occafions  a  painful  fenfation,  like  that  pro- 
duced by  the  common  nettles.  In  the  Malabar  lan- 
guage it  is  called  Cicriunu. 

Mother  of  pearl  is  employed  by  the  Indians  to 
make  panes  for  their  windows.  They  are  prepared 
at  Cape  Comari,  where  there  is  a  pearl  fifhery.  The 
pearls  themfelves  are  not  fold  there  by  weight  as  in 
Europe,  but  merely  by  an  eflimation  of  their  value. 
Twenty  pearl- oyfters  may  be  bought  for  a  rupee, 
and  the  purchafer  is  not  allowed  to  open  them  till 
he  has  paid  the  money.  If  only  one  pearl  is  found 
in  theie  twenty  oyfters,  he  has  fufficient  reafon  to  be 
fatisfied  with  his  bargain  j  but  if  they  contain  none* 
he  muft  put  up  with  the  lofs. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Birth  and  Education  of  Children, 

1  H  E  Indians  of  Malabar  fay  that  women  con- 
ceive in  filence,  but  bring  forth  amidfr  noife.  When 
a  woman  is  pregnant,  the  greateft  refpect  is  paid  to 
her  j  not  only  by  her  huiband,  but  by  her  parents,  her 
relations,  and  her  neighbours  ;  and  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place  belo'nging  to  her  caft  intereft  them- 
felves  for  her  health  and  fafety.  They  confider  preg- 
nancy as  a  very  diftinguilhed  proof  of  the  bleffing  of 
thegoddefs  Lak/hmi*,  who  is  a  fymbol  of  the  fertility 

of 

*  This  goddefs  Lakjhmi  is,  by  Sonneraf,    called  Latfcb'mii. 
See  his  voyage,  vol.  I.  p.  132.    She  is  thegoddefs  of  riches,  and, 

according 
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of  the  earth  ;  and  in  the  fame  degree  that  they  de* 
teft  widowhood  and  barrennefs,  they  treat  with 
care  and  tendernefs  married  and  pregnant  women. 
The  attention  fhown  to  the  latter  is  founded  in 
principles  of  wife  legiflation  and  found  philofophy, 
which  employ  thefe  means  to  increafe  population 
and  promote  parental  affe&ion.  When  a  woman 
has  attained  to  thefeventh  month  of  her  pregnancy, 
a  particular  feftival  is  celebrated  on  her  account. 
A  bower,  confifting  of  the  branches,  leaves,  and 
bloom  of  the  coco-nut  tree,  is  conftructed  in  the 
court-yard  of  her  habitation  ;  and  her  hufband 
fends  betel  leaves  to  all  her  friends  and  relations, 
and  invites  them  to  the  folemnity.  As  foon  as  the 
company  have  aflembled  in  the  arbour,,  boiled  rice 
is  brought  as  an  offering  to  the  gods  on  a  banana 
leaf.  This  offering  is  called  Ponghel,  that  is,  the 
rice  offering.  The  rice  is  accompanied  with  fome 
figs,  a  little  fugar,  and  butter  ;  fo  that  the  whole  has 
the  appearance  of  a  libation.  Jt  may  be  readily  per- 
ceived, that  the  object  of  this  ceremony  is  to  induce 
the  gods  to  provide  for  the  fupport  of  the  child,  and 
to  protect  the  mother,  during  the  laft  months  of  her 

according  to  the  Indian  mythology,  married  Vijbnu,  and  with 
him  produced  Manmodi  the  god  of  love.  In  Fra  Paolino's  Latin 
work,  a  German  tranfiation  of  which  was  pnblifhed  at  Gotha,  in 
1797,  w'tn  engravings,  may  be  feen,  Plate  XII.  three  figures  of 
Lakjhmi,  taken  from  brafs  images,  preferved  in  the  Mufeum  at 
Velitri.  In  that  work  (lie  is  called  the  wife  of  Vijbnu :  and  all 
the  names  given  to  her  by  the  Indians  are  there  enumerated. 
Among  thefe  are  :  the  goddefs  of  good  fortune,  the  ivoman  in  la- 
bour, the  mother  of  tbe  world.  Here  the  author  calls  her  tlie 
fruit fulnefs  of  the  earifj,  and,  a  little  farther,  the  goddefs  of  riches. 
It  will  be,  in  general,  neceffary  in  reading  this  part  of  the  author's 
book,  to  compare  with  it  Soimerat's  Voyage  to  India ;  alfo  the 
Code  of  the  Hindoos,  or  the  Ordinances  of  Menu,  by  Jones  and 
Huttner  Weimar,  1797  >  anc^»  laftly,  the  Gentoo  Laws,  by  Rafpe, 
Hamburgh  1778.  Thefe  works  contain  many  things  which  will 
icrve  to  illuftrate  what  is  here  faid  by  the  author.    F. 
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pregnancy,  from  every  thing  that  might  prove  hurt- 
ful or  prejudicial  to  her.  After  the  libation,  a  coco- 
nut is  broken  and  prefented  as  an  offering  to  Gan- 
nejha.  A  garland  of  flowers  is  then  hung  round  the 
neck  of  the  pregnant  woman,  who  fits  in  the  middle 
of  the  arbour ;  and  a  dim  filled  with  faffron  and 
chalk,  which  have  been  previoufly  diflblved  in  water, 
is  placed  before  her.  The  faffron,  or  cuncuma,  is 
confecrated  to  the  planets,  which  are  worfhipped  by 
the  Indians  as  deities,  and  which  are  faid  to  poffefs 
the  power  of  driving  away  the  mifchievous  demons. 
For  this  reafon  all  the  women  prefent  at  this  folem- 
nity  take  the  above  veffel  in  their  hands,  one  after 
the  other,  and  move  it  three  times  backwards  and 
forwards  before  the  face  of  the  Garbhani,  that  is, 
the  pregnant  woman,  to  fright  away  the  evil  de- 
mons, and  to  guard  againft  all  witchcraft  and  for- 
cery  which  might  do  hurt  to  the  child  or  the  mother. 
Thefe  women  then  take  another  wooden  veffel,  with 
a  little  milk,  into  which  are  put  feveral  gold  and 
fiiver  medals.  This  veffel  is  given  to  the  pregnant 
woman,  who  holds  it  in  her  hand,  and  at  the  fame 
time  bends  her  body  forwards ;  upon  which  all  the 
women  prefent  take  in  fucceffion  a  piece  of  gold  or 
fiiver  from  the  veffel,  and  place  it  between  her  moul- 
ders. This  is  done  with  a  view  to  implore  for  her 
the  bleffing  of  Lakjhmi,  whom  the  Indians  worfhip 
as  the  goddefs  of  riches,  milk,  fruit,  corn,  and 
every  thing  produced  by  the  fertility  of  the  earth. 
Many  ceremonies  and  cuitoms,  which  have  a  link- 
ing fimilitude  to  the  above,  may  be  feen  reprefented 
on  fome  of  the  Grecian  vafes  ;  and  1  am  fully  con- 
vinced, that  a  fatisfactory  explanation  of  them  cannot 
be  given  till  they  are  compared  with  the  manners  of 
the  orientals. 

A  woman  for  a  certain  time  after  her  delivery  is 
confidered  as  unclean  ;  but  the  period  prefcribed  in 

this 
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this  refpeft  is  different  according  to  the  caft  to  whicfe 
fhe  belongs.  For  the  caft  of  the  Brahmans  ten  days 
are  fixed  ;  for  that  of  the  Kfchetria,  or  Ragiaputra^ 
£{zvztl\  and  for  the  lowed  caft,  or  that  of  the  Vayjhyai 
fifteen.  The  wives  of  the  Shudras>  or  artifans,  and 
other  people  of  inferior  rank,  do  not  adhere  very 
ftriiiHy  to  this  law  ;  but  in  general  they  muft  remain 
a  few  days  by  themfelves  in  a  feparate  apartment, 
which  is  ibmetimes  fitted  up  for  the  purpofe,  in  or- 
der that  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  houfe  may  not 
render  themfelves  impure,  contrary  to  the  ft  net 
prohibition  of  their  religion.  It,  indeed,  cannot  be 
denied,  that  this  practice  is  connected  with  a  great 
deal  of  fuperftition  j  but  in  fo  hot  a  country  as  In- 
dia it  is  ufeful  and  proper.  The  ablutions  and 
bathing,  which  thefe  women  muft  employ,  are  at- 
tended with  equal  advantages.  They  not  only  pro- 
mote cleanlinefs,  but  they  ftrengthen  the  body  and 
preferve  it  from  nervous  weaknefs,  as  well  as  uni- 
verfal  debility,  which  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
eonfequence  of  too  violent  perfpiration  *. 

As  foon  as  a  child  comes  into  the  world,  it  is  not 
bound  up,  as  among  us,  in  clothes  and  bandages, 
but  is  fuffered  to  have  the  free  ufe  of  its  limbs  and 
is  laid,  quite  naked,  on  a  mat.  After  it  has  been 
repeatedly  wafhed  with  cold  water,  the  mother  gives 
it  the  bread.  Every  female  Indian,  whatever  be  her 
condition,  would  confider  it  as  a  great  cruelty  to  ne- 
glect this  duty  of  nature,  and  to  commit  her  child  to 
the  care  of  a  nurfe,  from  whom,  as  unfortunately  is 
too  ofcen  the  cafe  in  other  countries,  it  might  imbibe, 

*  The  Indian  legiflators  feem  to  have  been  early  acquainted 
with  their  climate,  and  its  influence  on  the  health.  In  a  word, 
they  evidently  feem  to  have  been  men  of  prudence  and  found 
judgement ;  fiuce  in  order  to  give  their  laws  refpe&ing  cleanlinef3 
and  health  more  importance  and  force,  they  took  care  to  inter- 
weave them  with  their  religious  fyllem.    F. 
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at  the  fame  time  with  her  milk,  her  fhameful  paffions, 
or  her  difeafes  *.  In  India,  therefore,  there  is  no 
reafon  to  apprehend  that  a  nobleman  will  be  de- 
praved by  his  nurfe,  and  converted  into  a  clown; 
for  every  child  receives  the  fame  education  that  was 
given  to  his  father,  and  to  every  member  of  the 
fame  caft. 

When  a  woman  is  delivered,  her  hufband,  or 
lover,  muff,  acquaint  the  magiftrate  or  overfeer  of  his 
calf,  that  the  new-born  child  may  be  added  to  the 
lift  of  thofe  perfons  who  compofe  that  caft.  This 
overfeer,  called  Giadi  Egiaman,  is  bound  by  the  na- 
ture of  his  office  to  tranfmit  to  the  king  an  accurate 
account  of  the  number  and  qualities  of  the  perfons 
under  his  infpection.  By  this  lift  the  king  is  ena- 
bled to  difcover,  on  the  firft  view,  the  extent  of  his 
power;  how  many  vafials  he  has,  and  the  amount 
of  the  tribute  which  he  can  demand  from  them. 
This  political  eftablifhment  of  the  Indian  princes 
was  ufual  in  the  oldeit  periods,  and  occurs  in  Strabo. 
It  was  equally  beneficial  as  that  law  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius  at  Rome,  which  obliged  every  father  of  a  fa- 
mily, as  often  as  he  had  a  child  born,  to  bring  a 
piece  of  money  to  the  temple  of  Lucina.  The  Brah- 
mans  are  accuftomed  alfo  to  mark,  with  equal  care, 
in  their  pagodas  or  temples,  the  birth-day  of  every 
child.  In  each  of  thefe  there  is  always  a  Brahman, 
if  not  two,  paid  by  the  overfeer  of  the  temple,  whofe 

*  The  climate  of  India  permits  newborn  children  to  be  laid 
quite  naked  on  a  mat,  and  to  be  waftied,  as  above,  with  cold  water; 
whereas  in  the  north  it  is  necelTary  they  mould  be  defended  from 
the  cold.  The  mild  Indian  women,  accuftomed  to  obedience,  may 
and  muft  fyckle  their  children  themfelves  ;  but  among  us,  where 
the  women  indulge  fometimes  in  the  mod  violent  paffions,  heat 
themfelves  with  dancing,  and  then  expofe  themfelves  to  the  cold, 
and  ufe  four,  fweet,  and  fait  food  at  the  fame  time,  many  mothers 
when  they  fuckle  give  their  children  poifon,  and  therefore  a  found 
nurfe,  fubjeft  to  few  pailions,  is  better.     F. 
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bufinefs  exprefsly  is  to  keep  a  regifter  of  the  births, 
marriages  and  deaths,  and  alfo  of  every  interesting 
event  that  concerns  the  clafs  to  which  they  belong. 
Thefe  Variar,  or  calculators,  arc  therefore  enabled 
to  give  fuch  an  accurate  and  minute  account  of  the 
family,  connexions,  life  and  condition  of  every  per- 
fon  in  the  neighbouring  diltrict,  as  is  truly  aftonifh- 
ing.  This  knowledge  is  acquired,  indeed,  in  the 
moft  natural  manner ;  but  it  has  fo  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  fomething  fupernatural,  that  perfons  of 
weak  minds  are  at  a  lofs  ho  v  to  account  for  it. 
When  a  father  has  a  child  born,  he  fends  for  one 
of  thefe  aftrologers,  who  pretend  to  underftand  the 
twenty- eight  houfes  of  the  planets,  through  which 
the  moon  paffes  every  month.  The  aftrologer,  having 
learned  the  moment  of  the  child's  birth,  makes  it 
the  ground  of  his  calculations  to  difcover  the  planet 
and  conftellation  under  which  it  was  born,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  refult,  he  foretels  the  circumstances  of 
its  future  life,  or  rather  its  deftiny.  This  deftiny, which 
they  call  Giada^a,  is  written  by  the  god  Brahma  on 
the  forehead  of  all  mankind  at  their  birth  ;  and  from 
him  proceed  all  the  unavoidable  events  to  which 
they  are  expofed  during  their  whole  lives.  A  belief 
in  this  deftiny  is  the  true  caufe  why  moft  of  the  In- 
dians are  real  iloics :  and  their  ftoicifm  is  evidently 
feen  by  their  conduct  when  fick ;  by  the  women  burn- 
ing themfelves  with  the  bodies  of  their  hufbands  ; 
by  the  fingular  apathy,  and  in  part  horrid  penances 
of  their  philofophers  •,  and,  in  general,  by  the  won- 
derful patience  with  which  the  Indians  endure  pain, 
labour,  flavery,  and  other  fufFerings. 

When  the  days  of  purification  are  over,  it  is  then 
time  to  give  the  child  a  name  ;  and  on  that  occa- 
fion  the  company  before  mentioned  affemble  once 
more  at  the  houfe  of  the  mother.  The  latter  having 
warned  herfelf  feveral  times  with  pure  water,  and 

put 
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pfit  on  a  complete  new  drefs,  appears  with  the  child 
in  her  arms;  prefents  it  to  her  female  friends;  and 
fits  down  in  the  middle  of  the  company,  clofe  to  her 
hufband.  A  Brahman  then  repeats  publicly  a  number 
of  prayers,  and  kindles  the  Homa,  or  burnt-offering, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  child  is  confecrated  to  Shiva, 
as  the  fymbol  of  the  Sun  and  of  Fire;  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Brahmanic  doctrine,  is  fuppofed  to  be  an 
image  of  the  only  true  God.  The  Jubilances  ufed 
for  this  burnt  offering  are  wood,  rice,  and  butter. 
The  name  given  to  the  child  is  taken  immediately 
either  from  the  elements,  phnets,  and  other  ftars; 
or  from  the  fymbols  and  figures  by  which  the  ele- 
ments, ftars  and  planets  are  reprefented.  As  foon 
as  it  is  determined  what  the  name  is  to  be,  fome 
boiled  rice  is  poured  upon  a , banana-leaf ;  a  veiTel 
filled  with  water  is  placed  upon  the  leaf;  fome  Vepa 
or  Amargofe'ira  leaves  are  put  into  the  veffel,  and  a 
coco-nut  is  laid  over  its  mouth.  The  Brahman  con- 
fecrates  the  water  by  a  great  many  prayers ;  dips  the 
leaves  into  the  confecrated  water,  and  befprinkles 
with  it  both  the  child  and  every  perfon  prefent.  He 
then  fplits  the  coco-nut  into  two  parts,  and  laying 
both  halves  upon  a  banana  leaf,  together  with  fome 
figs,  and  a  little  betel  and  areca,  prefents  the  whole 
as  an  offering  to  an  image  of  Ganejka.  In  honour 
of  this  deity  he  alfo  throws  incenfe  into  the  fire, 
which  is  carefully  kept  up  during  the  whole  cere- 
mony. The  Brahman,  at  length,  tells  the  father 
the  name  of  the  child ;  the  latter  repeats  it  three 
times ;  and  the  company  retire,  after  fome  compli- 
ments of  congratulation. 

Thefie  ceremonies,  however,  are  not  all  generally 
praclifed,  as  they  occafion  confiderable  expence, 
which  poor  people  are  not  able  to  bear  ;  and  the 
Brahmans  never  do  any  thing  without  being  paid. 
When  a  child,  therefore,  is  born  to  parents  in  indi- 
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gent  circumftances,  it  receives  a  name  from  'he 
chief  of  the  caft  •,  and  the  father  or  grandfather 
makes  it  known  to  the  other  relations.  In  whatever 
light  thefe  cuftoms  may  be  confidered,  it  appears 
that  they  have  been  invented  by  the  Brakmans,  and 
are  founded  on  the  philofophy  of  the  Heathens,  by 
means  of  which  their  legiflators  endeavoured  to  make 
the  people  obedient  to  the  laws.  This,  however, 
holds  good  only  fo  far  as  thefe  practices  have  a  rela- 
tion to  the  religious  fyflem  of  the  Indians,  and  are 
not  merely  ceremonial.  Thus  we  know,  for  infiance, 
that  the  bananas  reprefent  fruitfulnefs,  and  are  de- 
dicated to  Bacchus  or  the  fun  j  that  the  Vepa  leaves, 
which  are  extremely  bitter,  cleanfe  wounds,  and 
that  they  are  confequently  ufed  in  thefe  practices 
to  reprefent,  in  a  fymbolicai  manner,  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  mind  and  body ;  that  the  coco-nut  is 
dedicated  to  Gannefha,  becaufe  it  makes  a  whole 
.without  any  joining ;  and  that  the  Indian  philofo- 
phers  are  accuftomed  to  combine  with  their  cere- 
monies a  myftical  fenfe,  as  was  always  the  cafe 
among  all  the  ancient  nations  of  the  eaft  *. 

All  the  Grecian  hiflorians  reprefent  the  Indians 
as  people  of  greater  fize,  and  much  more  robuit 
than  thofe  of  other  nations.  Though  this  is  not 
true  in  general,  it  is  certain  that  the  purity  of  the 
air,  wholefome  nourifhment,  temperance  and  edu- 
cation contribute,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  to  the 
bodily  conformation,  and  to  the  increafe  of  thefe 
people.  Their  new-born  children  lie  always  on  the 
ground,  as  if  they  were  thrown  away  or  neglected  ; 
and  they  are  never  wrapped  up  with  bandages,  or 

*  This  is  a  new  proof  that  the  Indian  legiflators  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  combining  many  things  with  their  re- 
ligion. The  aflrology,  and  other  fuperftitions  intermixed  with  it, 
can  be  readily  overlooked  in  a  people  of  fo  much  mildnefs  and 
ibftnefs.    F. 
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confined  in  any  other  manner,  as  is  done  in  Europe. 
Their  limbs,  therefore,  can  expand  themfelves  with- 
out the  leaft  reftraint ;  their  nerves  and  bones  be- 
come more  folid  ;  and  when  thefe  children  attain  to 
the  period  of  youth,  they  acquire  not  only  a  beau- 
tiful figure,  but  a  found,  Well  turned,  and  robuft 
"bodily  conformation.  The  frequent  ule  of  the  cold 
bath,  repeated  rubbing  the  body  with  coco-nut  oil 
and  the  juice  of  the  Jngia  plant,  as  well  as  their  ex- 
ercifes,  which  have  a  great  refemblance  to  the  Juve- 
nilia, and  which  I  have  often  feen  in  Malabar,  all 
contribute  to  increafe  their  ftrength  and  agility. 
Thefe  advantages  alfo  are  feld'om  loft,  unlefs  fome 
of  thefe  young  people  abandon  themfelves  to  de- 
bauchery, or  weaken  their  bodies  by  too  great  la- 
bour or  exceffive  perfpiration.  However  healthful 
and  lively  the  young  Indians  may  be  in  general, 
thofe  who  marry  before  the  twentieth  year  of  their 
age,  for  the  moft  part,  foon  become  feeble  and  ener- 
vated. In  a  word,  I  feldom  faw  in  India  a  perfon 
either  lame,  crooked,  or  otherwife  deformed.  The 
people  of  Malabar,  who  live  towards  the  well,  are 
much  handfomer  and  more  robuft  than  the  natives 
of  Coromandel,  or  the  Tamulians  on  the  eaftern 
coaft  of  India. 

The  education  of  youth  in  India  is  much  fimpler, 
and  not  near  fo  expenfive  as  in  Europe.  The  chil- 
dren aflemble  half  naked  under  the  fhade  of  a  coco- 
nut tree  ;  place  themfelves  in  rows  on  the  ground, 
and  trace  out  on  the  fand,  with  the  fore  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  the  elements  of  their  alphabet,  and  then 
fmooth  it  with  the  left  when  they  wifh  to  trace  out 
other  characters.  The  writing  mafter,  called  Agian, 
or  Eluttacien,  who  itations  himfelf  oppofite  to  his 
pupils,  examines  what  they  have  done ;  points  out 
their  faults,  and  fhews  them  how  to  correct  them. 
At  firft,  he  attends  them  ftandingj  but  when  the 
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young  people  have  acquired  fome  readinefs  in  writ* 
ing,  he  places  himfelf  crofs-legged  on  a  tyger's  or 
deer's  fkin,  or  even  on  a  mat  made  of  the  leaves  of 
the  coco-nut  tree,  or  wild  ananas,  which  is  called 
Kaida*,  plaited  together.  This  method  of  teaching 
writing  was  introduced  into  India  two  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Chriil,  according  to  the 
teflimony  of  Megalthenes,  and  ftill  continues  to  be 
practifed.  No  people,  perhaps,  on  earth  have  ad- 
hered fo  much  to  their  ancient  ufages  and  cuftoms 
as  the  Indians. 

A  fchoolmafler  in  Malabar  receives  every  two 
months,  from  each  of  his  pupils,  for  the  instruction 
given  them,  two  Fawn  or  Panam.  Some  do  not 
pay  in  money,  but  give  him  a  certain  quantity  of 
rice,  fo  that  this  expence  becomes  very  eafy  to  the 
parents.  There  are  fome  teachers  who  inftru£t 
children  without  any  fee,  and  are  paid  by  the  over- 
feers  of  the  temple,  or  by  the  chief  of  the  call. 
"When  the  pupils  have  made  tolerable  progrefs  in 
writing,  they  are  admitted  into  certain  fchools, called 
Eutupalli,  where  they  begin  to  write  on  palm  leaves 
( Pcna),  which,  when  feveral  of  them  are  flitched 
together,  and  fattened  between  two  boards,  form 
a  Grantha,  that  is,  an  Indian  book.  If  fuch  a  book 
be  written  upon  with  an  iron  fiyle,  it  is  called  Gran- 
tbavari,  or  Lakya,  that  is,  writing,  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  flakya,  which  is  fomething  not  written. 

When  the  Guru,  or  teacher,  enters  the  fchool,  he 
is  always  received  with  the  utmoft  reverence  and 
refpecX  His  pupils  mull  throw  themfelves  down  at 
full  length  before  him}  place  their  right  hand  on 

*  The  Kaida  of  Rhude  Hort.  Malab.  as  well  as  the  Keura 
alhrodattylus,  and  the  Pandanus  odorat'ifiima  is  not  a  wild  ananas, 
but  a  plant,  the  male  flowers  of  which  have  a  farina  of  an  exceed- 
ingly agreeable  fmell.  Jn  Arabia  and  India  people  beftrew  their 
heads  with  it,  as  we  do  ours  with  perfumed  powder.    F. 

q  their 
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their  mouth,  and  not  venture  to  fpeak  a  fingle  word 
until  he  gives  them  exprefs  permiffion.  Thofe  who 
talk  and  prate  contrary  to  the  prohibition  of  their 
mailer  are  expelled  the  fchool,  as  boys  who  cannot 
reftrain  their  tongue,  and  who  are  confequerniy 
unfit  for  the  fiudy  of  philofophy.  By  thefe  means 
the  preceptor  always  receives  that  refpett  which  is 
due  to  him  :  the  pupils  are  obedient,  and  feldom 
offend  againft  rules  which  are  fo  carefully  incul- 
cated. The  chief  branches  taught  by  the  Guru  are: 
1  ft,  the  principles  of  writing  and  accompts :  2d,  the 
Samfcred  grammar,  which  contains  the  declenfions 
and  conjugations ;  in  Malabar  it  is  called  S'dha- 
ruba ;  but,  in  Bengal,  Sarafvada,  or  the  art  of 
fpeaking  with  elegance  :  3d,  the  fecond  part  of  this 
grammar,  which  contains  the  fyntax,  or  the  book 
Vyagarna :  4th,  the  Amarafinha,  or  Brahmanic  dic- 
tionary. This  work,  which  is  highly  efteemed  by 
the  Brahmans,  does  not  confift,  as  Anquetil  du 
Perron  fays,  of  three,  but  of  four  parts  ;  and  con- 
tains every  thing  that  relates  to  the  gods,  the  fciences, 
colours  and  founds,  the  earth,  feas  and  rivers,  men 
and  animals,  as  well  as  to  the  arts  and  all  kinds  of  em- 
ployment in  India.  To  render  the  conftrudtion  of 
the  Samfcred  language,  and  its  emphatic  mode  of 
expreflion,  more  familiar  to  their  pupils,  the  Guru 
employs  various  mort  fentences  clothed  in  Samfcred 
verfe,  which  are  called  Shloga.  Thefe  verfes  ferve 
not  only  as  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
words  muff  be  combined  with  each  other,  but  con- 
tain, at  the  fame  time,  moft  excellent  moral  maxims, 
which  are  thus  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  the  young 
people  as  if  in  play  ;  fo  that,  while  learning  the  lan- 
guage, they  are  taught  rules  proper  for  forming  their 
character,  and  directing  their  future  conduct  in  life. 
That  the  reader  may  be  better  enabled  to  conceive 
S  4  fame 
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fome  idea  of  the  morality  of  the  Brahmans,  I  foail 
here  fubjoin  a  fpecimen  of  thefe  fentences. 

I.  What  is  the  ufe  of  ftudy,  if  the  object  of  it  be 
not  to  learn  knowledge  and  fear,  which  is  true  v>if- 
dom  ? 

II.  Why  have  we  ceafed  living  in  the  forefts, 
and  aflbciated  ourfelves  in  cities  and  towns,  if  the 
object  of  our  doing  fo  be  not  to  enjoy  friendfhip  ; 
to  do  good  mutually  to  each  other,  and  to  receive 
in  our  habitations  the  ftranger  and  wanderer  ? 

III.  The  wounds  occafioned  by  a  flanderous 
tongue  occafion  far  more  pain,  and  are  much  more 
difficult  to  be  healed,  than  thofe  which  proceed 
from  fire  and  the  fword. 

IV.  Cf  what  ufe  is  it  to  thee  to  {hut  the  door  of 
thy  houfe  ?  It  is  necefTary  in  order  that  thy  wife 
may  learn  to  be  upon  her  guard. 

V.  He  who  revenges  an  injury  enjoys  a  pleafure 
which  endures  only  a  day  ;  but  he  who  forgives 
receives  a  fatisfa&ion  which  will  accompany  him 
through  life, 

VI.  Modefty  becomes  every  one,  but  is  a  parti- 
cular ornament  to  the  learned  and  rich. 

VII.'  The  Pate  of  a  married  pair,  who  never  de- 
viate from  the  path  of  honour,  virtue,  and  mutual 
duty,  is  as  difficult  as  that  of  thofe  who  impofe  on 
themfelves  the  fevereli  penances. 

In  the  gardens,  or  facred  enclofures,  in  which 
children  are  taught,  the  Lingam,  or  Friapus,  repre- 
fented  under  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  is  generally 
found.  It  is,  however,  not  worfhipped  by  all  the 
Indians,  but  only  by  the  Shivanites.  Thefe  are  a 
particular  feci,  who  pay  divine  honour  to  Fire,  under 
the  form  of  the  god  Shiva,  as  the  principle  or  cre- 
ative power  by  which  every  thing  was  produced. 
Befides  the  above  idol,  there  are  two  other  ftatues, 
which,  for  the  mod  part,  are  placed  before  the  en- 
trance 
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trance  of  the  fchool.    One  of  them  reprefents  Ga~ 
ve/Jja,  the  prote&or  of  the  fciences,  and  of  learned 
men  ;  and    the   other  the  goddefs   Sarafuadi,   the 
goddefs  of  eloquence  and  hiftory.     Every  ftudent, 
as  he  enters  the  fchool,  always  directs  his  eyes  to 
thefe  two  idols ;  raifes  his  hands  to  his  head,  and 
fhews  his  refpecl  for   them  by   repeating  certain 
forms  of  prayer.     That  with  which  he  falutes  Ga- 
nejha  is  commonly  in  the  following  words  :  Sal 
ruvi  nama:  Adoration  to  thee,  thou  true  mafier!  Or, 
Ganabadaye  nama:  Adoration  to  thee,  OGanabadii 
This  is  real  idolatry  ;  but  thefe  practices  at  any  rata 
prove  that  the  Indians  accuftom  their  children  c     v 
to  honour  the  gods,  and  to  confider  them  as  th  ;ir 
protectors  and  benefactors.     "  Thofe  who  are  de- 
firous  of  knowing  the  power  of  religion,  and  the 
influence  of  religious  opinions,"  faid  the  marquis  of 
Kergariou,   who  commanded  the  Calypfo  frigate, 
"  need  only  go  to  India."     This  obfervation  is  in- 
deed juft  ;  for  among  2oco  Indians  you  will  icarcely 
find  one  who  is  not  convinced  of  the  neceinty  of 
{implicating  the  gods.     Education,  and  the  nature 
of  the  climate,  are  the  ftrongeft:  incitements  to  the 
natives  to  worfhip  the  deity,  and  to  fubmit  them- 
ielves  to  his  will. 

The  other  fciences  and  branches  of  learning 
taught  to  the  Indian  youth  are :  Poetry,  Cavya ; 
Fencing,  Payatta ;  Botany  and  medicine,  Vaydya- 
Jhajlra,  or  Bhefzagiafoajlra :  Navigation,  Naufhaf- 
tra :  The  ufe  of  the  fpear  on  foot  (Hajliludium), 
Cundera  :  The  art  of  playing  at  ball,  Fandacali : 
Chefs,  Ciudarangam :  Tennis,  Coladi :  Logic,  Tar- 
kaJJjqfira:  A  Urology,  Giodi/fja  :  Law,  Svadhyaya  : 
Silence,   Mauna  *.     The  reader  will  have  already 

remarked, 

*  Youth  deftined  to  be  Brahmans,  muft  fpend  ten  years  within 
the  precincts  of  the  temple  at  Triciur,  and  avoid  all  intercourse 

with 
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lemarked,  that  furgery,  anatomy,  and  geography  arc 
excluded  from  this  catalogue.  The  Indians  are  of 
©pinion,  that  their  country  is  the  molt  beautiful  and 
happieft  in  the  whole  world ;  and  for  that  reafon  they 
Rave  very  little  defire  to  be  acquainted  with  foreign 
kingdoms.  Their  total  abstinence  from  all  flefh, 
and  the  exprefs  prohibition  of  their  religion  which 
forbids  them  to  kill  animals,  prevent  them  from 
diflrcting  them,  and  examining  their  internal  con- 
itruction. 

Of  the  Indian  poetry  I  have  already  fpoken  in  my 
Samfcred  grammar ;  and  I  fhall  give  fome  farther 
account  of  it  hereafter.  Their  navigation  is  con- 
fined merely  to  their  navigable  rivers ;  for,  in  ge- 
neral, the  Pagan  Indians  have  the  greater!,  averfion 
to  the  fea.  The  management  of  the  lance,  fencings 
playing  at  ball  and  tennis,  have  been  introduced 
into  their  education  on  good  grounds,  to  render 
their  youth  active  and  robuif,  and  that  they  may  not 
want  dexterity  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  in  battles 
and  engagements  where  cannon  are  not  ufed.  There 
aie  particular  matters  for  all  thefe  exercifes,  arts  and 
fciences ;  and  each  of  them,  as  already  mentioned, 
is  treated  with  particular  refpecl  by  the  pupils.  Twice 
a  year  each  mailer  receives  a  piece  or'  filk,  which 
he  employs  for  clothing  5.  and  this  prefent  is  called 
Samamwu 

All  the  Indian  girls,  thofe  alone  excepted  who 
belong  to  the  cafts  of  the  Sbudras  and  Nt.yris,  are 
confined  at  home  till  their  twelfth  year ;  and  wheu 

with  the  female  fcx.  They  are  obliged  alfo  to  obferve  the  $ri£keft 
iHence,  which  continues- five  years.  This  is  the  firli  degree  of  phi- 
Lufophy..    A. 

It  thence  appears,  that  Pythagoras  mtift  have  borrowed  his 
phdofophy  in  part  from  the  Indian  philofophers,  or  others  whofe 
doctrine  was  llmilar,  for  his  fcholars  were  fubje&ed  to  filence  dur- 
ing the  fame  number  of  years.  See  Diogenes  Lacrih/s,  lib.  viii.  10. 
asd  AuL  CeU'tusy  Nod.  A:t.  lib.  i.  9.    Fm 

they 
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they  go  our,  they  are  always  accompanied  by  their 
mother  or  aunt.     They  inhabit  a  particular  divi- 
fion  of  the  houfe,  called  A?idarggraha,  which  none 
of  the  male  fex  dare  approach.    The  boys,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  their  age,  are  initiated  with  great  ce- 
remony into  the  calling  or  occupation  of  the  caft  to 
which  their  father  belongs,    and  which  they  can 
never  abandon.  This  law,  mention  of  which  occurs  in 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Arrian,  and  other  Greek 
writers,  is  indeed  exceedingly  hard  ;   but,  at  the 
fame  time,  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  civil  order,  the 
arts  and  fciences,  and  even  to  reiigion.    According 
to  a  like  regulation,  no  one  is  allowed  to  marry  from 
one  caft  into  another.     Hence  it  happens  that  the 
Indians  do  not  follow  that  general  and  fuperficial 
method  of  education  by  which  children  are  treated 
as  if  they  were  all  intended  for  the  fame  condition, 
and  for  difcharging  the  fame  duties ;  but  thofe  of 
each  caft  are  from  their  infancy  formed  for  what 
they  are  to  be  during  their  whole  lives.     A  future 
Brahman,  for  example,  is  obliged,  from  his  earliefl 
years,  to  employ  himfelf  in  reading  and  writing, 
and  to  be  prefent  at  the  prefentation  of  offerings  ; 
to  calculate  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon ;   to  ftudy 
the  laws  and  religious  practices  ;  to  caft  nativities ; 
in  fhort,  to  learn  every  thing,  which,  according  to 
the  injunction  of  the  Veda,  or  lacred  books  of  the 
Indians,  it  is  neceflary  he  fhould  know.     The  Vay- 
Jhya,  on  the  other  hand,  inftrucl:  youth  in  agricul- 
ture ;  the  Kjhetria,  in  the  fcience  of  government  and 
the  military  arts ;   the  Shudra,  in  mechanics  ;  the 
Mucaver^  in  fiihing  ;  the  Ciana,  in  gardening  ;  and 
the  Banycn,  in  commerce. 

By  this  eftablifhment  the  knowledge  of  a  great 
many  things  neceffary  for  the  public  good  is  not 
only  widely  diffufed,  but  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  y 
who  are  thereby  enabled  ftill  farther  to  improve 

them, 
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them,  and  bring  them  nearer  to  perfection.  In  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Indians  had  ac- 
quired fuch  fldll  in  the  mechanical  arts,  that  Ne- 
archus,  the  commander  of  his  fleet,  was  much  amaz- 
ed at  the  dexterity  with  which  they  imitated  the 
accoutrements  of  the  Grecian  foldiers.  I  once  found 
myfelf  in  a  fimilar  fituation.  Having  intruded  to 
an  Indian  artift  a  lamp  made  in  Portugal,  the  work- 
manfhip  of  which  was  exceedingly  pretty,  fome  days 
after  he  brought  me  another  fo  like  my  own  that 
I  could  fcarcely  diftinguifh  any  difference.  It,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  denied,  that  the  arts  and  fciences  in 
India  have  greatly  declined  fmce  foreign  conquerors 
expelled  the  native  kings ;  by  which  feveral  pro- 
vinces have  been  laid  entirely  wafte,  and  the  carts 
confounded  with  each  other.  Before  that  period, 
the  different  kingdoms  were  in  a  flouriihing  condi- 
tion ;  the  laws  were  refpecled,  and  juftice  and  civil 
order  prevailed  :  but,  unfortunately,  at  prefent  every 
jhing  in  many  of  the  provinces  muft  give  way  to 
wbfolute  authority  and  defpotic  fway. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER    IT. 

State  cf  Marriage  among  the  Indians. 


IVlARRIAGE,  in  the  Samfcred  language,  13 
called  Vivaba,  or  Panigrabanna  ;  the  latter  of  which 
implies  joining  of  hands,  from  Pani  the  hand,  and 
Crahanna  laying  hold.  In  the  common  Malabar 
dialect  it  is  called  Pennbeta  ;  that  is,  a  bond  or  an 
union  with  a  female.  Ketiunu  fignifies  to  bind  ; 
Pennkettunu,  to  bind  one's  felf,  or  to  unite  a  woman 
to  one's  felf  by  means  of  a  bond.  Kettia/trifigxiifies 
a  bound  woman ;  Kettiaven,  a  bound  man,  that  i% 
a  man  who  gives  a  woman  a  love- pledge ;  who  puts 
a  necklace  round  her  neck,  betrothes  himfelf  to  her 
in  this  manner,  and  declares  her  to  be  his  married 
wife.  Bharta  fignifies  a  huuband,  he  who  rules  ; 
and  Bbarya,  a  woman  or  wife,  who  is  fubjecl:  to 
rule.  Thefe  modes  of  expreflion  are,  however,  com- 
mon only  among  the  noble  calls,  and  are  to  be  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  the  word  Kiitticondupogunu,  which 
implies  the  fame  as  to  lead  a  woman  to  your  father's 
houfe,  or  to  take  her  home  to  your  own  ;  by  which 
is  fignified,  at  the  fame  time,  the  method  of  betroth- 
ing praciifed  among  the  meaner  calls.  This  fecond 
kind  of  marriage  is  performed,  as  among  the  Ro- 
mans, per  ufucapionem  ;  but  with  this  diiferencej 
that  the  bridegroom  muft  prefent  himfelf  before  the 
fuperintendant  of  his  catt,  tell  him  the  name  of  his 
bride,  and,  as  a  token  that  he  actually  takes  ber  to 
wife,  put  into  his  hand  a  fmall  ftone.  From  this  it 
appears,  that  the  foundation  of  marriage  among  the 

Indian* 
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Indians  is  in  all  cafes  a  real  contract  or  agreement, 
•which  acquires  perfect  validity  according  to  the 
laws,  and  in  a  court  of  juftice. 

Though  polygamy  is  tolerated  by  the  Indian  laws, 
becaufe  it  tends  to  promote  population,  the  Bharta, 
whatever  number  of  wives  he  may  maintain,  has 
only  one  lawful  fpoufe,  to  whom  he  is  adually  mar- 
ried, and  who  fuperintends  his  domeftic  concerns. 
She  is  called  in  the  Samfcred  Panigrabid),  the  wo- 
man with  whom  he  joined  hands ;  Pradhanin),  the 
chief ;  Mabijh),  the  great ;  Cudbumbirii,  the  houfe- 
wife  ;  Sadbadharman),  the  woman  of  a  thoufand  fer- 
vices,  virtues  and  advantages.  The  reft  are  called 
only  Bhoguinya^  concubines.  The  children  of  the 
former  are  called  Sudbarmaputra,  that  is,  lawful, 
and  inherit  the  property  left  by  their  father ;  but 
the  children  of  the  concubines,  as  foon  as  born,  are 
degraded  into  the  cad  of  the  Sbudra,  which  may 
with  propriety  be  confidered  as  a  nurfery  for  the 
illegitimate  children  of  the  higher  cafts,  as  almoft 
all  concubines  belong  to  that  of  the  Sbudra,  and  as 
the  rule  in  law,  partus  fcquitur  ventrem,  prevails,  in 
full  force,  throughout  all  India.  It  thence  follows, 
that  a  prince  who  efpoufes  a  woman  of  a  caft  diffe- 
rent from  his  own,  cannot  make  her  children  his 
heirs,  and  much  lefs  appoint  them  his  fuccefifors. 
Such  wras  the  cafe,  while  I  was  in  India,  with  the 
king  of  Cochin,  Perumpadapil,  and  the  king  of 
Travancor,  Rama  Vanner.  When  I  refided  at 
Tiruva?idaburam,  1  faw  with  my  own  eyes  that  the 
children  of  the  latter  were  educated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Shudras.  The  particular  objecl  of 
this  law  is,  that  perfons  of  a  low  condition  may 
never  rife  to  the  throne  or  the  priefthood. 

The  crime  of  adultery,  Abaradha^  which  may 
be  committed  by  two  betrothed  as  well  as  married 
perfons,  is  punifhed  by  expulfion  from  the  caft,  and, 

according 
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according  to  circumftances,  even  with  banifhmenL 
If  the  bride  or  fpoufe  is  alone  guilty,  fhe  lofes  the 
prerogative  of  her  call,  and  is  fold  as  a  flave  to  fome 
foreigner,  whether  he  be  Chrifuan,  Jew,  or  Ma- 
hometan. This  was  the  cafe,  in  particular,  with  the 
celebrated  wife  of  a  Brahman  at  Alangatta,  who 
had  been  degraded  and  fold,  and  who  was  after- 
wards baptifed  by  the  bifhop  of  Arcopolis  in  Malabar. 
She  fpoke  and  wrote  the  Samfcred  language  with 
great  eafe.  I  myfelf  once  baptifed,  at  Edapa/fi,  a 
Brahman  woman,  who  had  alfo  been  guilty  of  the 
like  offence.  When  I  afked  her  why  me  wifhed  to 
embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  fhe  replied : 
Inika  dofoam  vannu  poi ;  that  is,  1  have  been  guilty 
of  a  fin.  This  is  the  common  mode  of  expreflion 
employed  by  the  Indians  in  fuch  cafes ;  for  adultery 
is  one  of  the  five  mortal  fins,  which  they  call  Panda. 
rnaba  pava.  Other  women,  however,  not  of  the 
Brahmanic  cafl,  are  fold  as  flaves  when  they  hold 
criminal  intercourfe  with  a  man  of  inferior  condi- 
tion, or  do  fo  when  they  have  married  into  another 
call.  But  this  crime  is  overlooked  when  women, 
over  whom  their  caft  has  no  power,  lead  irregular 
lives,  or  when  they  indulge  in  fuch  licentioumefs 
with  men  belonging  to  a  higher  call.  If  the  wife 
of  a  man  who  married  per  ufucapionem,  and  who  be- 
longs to  an  inferior  clafs,  is  guilty  of  conjugal  infi- 
delity, the  hufband  repairs  to  the  fuperintendant  of 
the  cafl,  and  caufes  him  to  return  the  flone  which  he 
delivered  to  him  at  his  marriage.  If  he  has  accufed 
his  wife  of  adultery  only  in  this  manner,  he  conducts 
her  back  to  the  houfe  of  her  parents;  and  this  cere- 
mony fupplies  the  place  of  an  actual  feparation.  In 
India  marriages  are  allowed  to  the  third  degree  of 
confanguinity.  On  the  coaft  of  Malabar  a  cuftom 
prevails,  in  the  cafl:  to  which  the  braziers  belong, 
that  the  eldeft  brother  alone  marries  j  but  the  reit, 

when 
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when  he  is  abfent,  fupply  his  place  with  their  fitter* 
in-law. 

According  to  a  cuftom  which  the  Brahmans,  the 
Vayjhya,  the  KJJjefria,  and  the  Chrifiians  of  St.  Tho- 
mas in  Malabar  have  introduced  among  themfelves* 
the  bride  muft  always  carry  her  dowery  to  the  bride- 
groom. When  fhe  has  done  this,  and  left  her  fa- 
ther's houfe,  fhe  receives  nothing  farther,  and  lofes 
her  right  of  inheriting  any  of  the  patrimony  deftined 
for  the  female  part  of  the  family.  By  means  of  this 
regulation,  which  prevails  throughout  all  the  fupe- 
rior  calls,  the  Indians  endeavour  to  prevent  their 
property  from  being  divided,  and  their  families  from 
being  reduced  to  poverty,  which  would  undoubtedly 
be  the  confequence  if  the  married  daughters  were 
allowed  to  come  in  for  an  equal  (hare.  The  gover- 
nor of  Cochin,  M.  Van  Angelbeck,  whom  I  have 
already  had  occafion  to  mention,  was  defirous  of 
making  fome  change  in  this  refpect.  among  the 
Chrifiians  belonging  to  the  Malabar  call,  Munda- 
carer,  who  were  fubject.  to  the  Dutch  Eaft  India 
Company.  He  therefore  commiflioned  me  to  ne- 
gotiate on  this  head  with  thefe  Chrifiians,  who  af- 
iembled  feveral  times  for  that  purpofe  in  my  habi- 
tation at  Mattincera  ;  but  I  was  not  able  to  prevail 
on  them  to  comply  with  his  wifhes.  They  always 
referred  to  the  antiquity  of  the  practice  ;  and  main- 
tained, that  the  greater  part  of  their  families  would 
be  infallibly  ruined  if  any  other  was  fubftituted  in 
its  Head.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
many  young  women  never  get  huibands,  becaufe 
it  is  confidered  as  abfolutely  neceflary  that  they 
mould  bring  with  them  a  handfome  portion.  This 
is  the  cafe  in  particular  with  the  daughters  of  the 
Brahmans,  fix  or  feven  of  whom  are  often  in  the 
lame  houfe  together,  and  remain  unmarried  for 
want  of  dovveries.     The  condition  of  thefe  girls  is 

indeed 
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indeed  deferving  of  pity;  and  chiefly  for  this  reafon, 
becaufe  the  Indians,  as  I  have  already  obferved  in 
another  place,  combine  a  very  contemptible  idea 
with  a  ftate  of  celibacy.  The  faly,  or  love-pledge, 
is  hung  round  the  neck  of  a  betrothed  girl,  even  fo 
early  as  her  feventh  year,  though  fhe  remains  in  the 
houfe  of  her  parents  till  her  twelfth. 

The  ceremonies  ufed  in  India,  at  betrothing  and 
marriages,  are  as  follows  : — When  the  parents  of  the 
Canya,  or  young  woman,  have  made  choice  of  a 
young  man  whom  they  wifh  to  give  her  as  a  huf- 
band,  they  announce  their  intention  to  the  two 
Brahmans,  whom  the  two  families  employ  in  aftro- 
logical  affairs.  Thefe  Brahmans  make  ftrict  en- 
quiry reflecting  the  young  man's  character,  and 
examine  the  conftellations  under  which  the  pre- 
emptive bride  and  bridegroom  were  born.  If  thefe 
conftellations  have  a  favourable  afpect,  the  parents 
of  the  Canya  mud  procure  a  considerable  quantity  of 
white  fandal  wood,  magnel,  fait,  coco-nut  oil,  betel, 
areca,  and  about  two  or  three  hundred  coco -nuts. 
When  all  thefe  articles  are  ready,  the  bridegroom 
is  conducted  to  the  houfe  of  the  Canya-,  and  the 
Brahman,  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  relations  affem- 
bled,  performs  in  due  order  the  ceremony  of  the 
Hbma,  or  burnt-offering,  prefented  to  the  whole 
Devd,  that  is,  the  gods,  under  whom  are  under- 
ftood  the  feven  planets,  which  are  folemnly  invoked 
as  witneffes  of  this  betrothing,  and  entreated  to 
grant  a  fortunate  and  long  continuance  to  the  union. 
For  this  purpofe  he  takes  different  kinds  of  coftly 
and  fweet-fmelling  wood,  fuch  as  fandal,  aghU\ 
arafu,  and  camphor  wood  ;  cuts  them  in  pieces 
about  a  palm  in  length  ;  places  them  in  a  fquare 
pit,  and  makes  a  fire  of  them;  which,  however,  muft 
not  be  blown,  but  excited  by  a  fan.  As  foon  as  it 
begins  to  burn,  the  Brahmans  reoeat  certain  forms 
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of  prayer,  by  which  they  folicit  the  prote&ion  of 
the  before-mentioned  gods  ;  and  throw  into  the  fire 
oil,  butter,  fugar,  honey,  barley,  and  rice  boiled  in 
milk.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  ftand  by  with 
the  moil  devout  attention,  and  from  time  to  time 
throw  into  the  fire  alio  inflammable  fubflances  of 
the  like  kind,  that  it  may  burn  inceflantly  for  at 
lead  a  fourth  part  of  the  day.  When  this  ceremony 
is  finifhed,  the  Brahman  caufes  the  bridegroom  to 
kneel  down  ;  places  a  piece  of  gold  or  filver  brocade 
on  his  head  ;  puts  a  gold  ring  on  his  finger,  and 
paints  a  crefcent  on  his  forehead  with  pulverifed 
fandal  wood  and  curcuma.  When  he  has  orna- 
mented the  bridegroom  in  this  manner,  he  puts 
into  his  hand  a  coco- nut  painted  with  all  forts  of 
colours,  and  fays :  "  Such  a  perfon  (repeating  his 

name),  the  fon  of — ,  in  prefence  of  all  the 

gods,  now  gives  his  daughter  (here  he  repeats  her 

name),  as  wife  to ,  who  is  the  fon  of ." 

This  form  the  Cany  a  muft  repeat  word  for  word, 
and  at  the  fame  time  mention  all  the  names.  Two 
copies  of  it  are  then  written  upon  Olss,  or  palm- 
leaves,  on  which  are  inferibed  alfo  the  day  of  the  be- 
trothing, and  the  names  of  the  conilellations  under 
which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  born.  Thefe 
Qlat,  painted  with  curcuma^  and  ornamented  with 
various  kinds  of  figures,  are  exchanged  by  the 
newly-betrothed  pair  ;  and  from  that  moment  theis 
union  is  confidered  as  infoluble.  Different  mufical 
inftruments  are  then  heard  in  concert,  with  fingers 
of  both  fexes,  who  join  in  fongs  of  joy  ;  and  female 
dancers  exhibit  their  whole  art,  to  afford  entertain- 
ment to  the  wedding  guefts.  During  this  time  the 
mother  of  the  bride  prefents  to  the  Brahmans  a  ba- 
fon  filled  with  confecrated  afhes,  the  remains  of  the 
above-defcribed  burnt-offering  ;  and  fhe  always 
choofes  fuch  a  pofitiou  that  her  face  is  direded 
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towards  the  eafl.  The  Brahman  takes  from  the 
bafon,  three  times  in  fucceflion,  a  handful  of  afhes, 
and  fuffers  them  to  efcape  flowly  through  his  fingers. 
When  thefe  afhes  form  on  the  ground  a  round 
figure,  it  is  called  Sudbarjhana  and  Ciakra,  that  is,  the 
wheel  of  happy  omen  ;  for  the  Ciakra,  or  wheel,  is 
the  badge  and  character iftic  mark  of  ViJJmu,  and  con- 
fequently  has  a  reference  to  the  unanimity,happinefs, 
and  fruitfulnefs  of  the  new- wedded  pair.  Thefe  con- 
fecrated  afhes,  together  with  the  above  mentioned 
Vlas,  are  carefully  preferved  in  a  particular  veffel, 
and  confidered  as  a  valuable  pledge  of  mutual  fide- 
lity. The  Brahman,  however,  firft.  diftributes  a 
fmall  quantity  of  them  to  every  perfon  prefent ; 
and  paints  on  their  forehead,  with  a  fort  f  oint- 
ment, confirming  of  pulverifed  fandal  wood,  faffron, 
and  dried  cow's  dung,  the  name  of  God,  or  the  word 
Tirunama.  When  thefe  ceremonies  are  ended,  the 
bride's  mother  wafhes  the  Brahman's  feet ;  but  the 
father  pours  water  on  his  hands,  and,  having  dried 
them,  prefents  him  with  a  piece  of'  filk  or  cotton 
fluff,  and  a  few  fanams  in  gold  or  filver.  Sometimes 
the  Brahman  receives  alfo  a  calf;  and  this  prefent 
is,  in  general,  the  mo(t  agreeable. 

When  the  marriage  contract  has,  in  this  manner, 
been  confirmed  on  both  fides,  the  bridegroom  re- 
turns home,  and  the  Canya  is  left  at  her  own  houfe  ; 
for  the  confummation  does  not  actually  take  place 
till  the  bride  has  had  her  monthly  purification,  fo 
that  no  doubt  can  remain  of  her  being  arrived  at 
the  ftate  of  puberty.  As  foon  as  this  is  told  to  the 
bridegroom,  he  makes  preparations  for  the  wedding, 
and  with  that  view  repairs,  accompanied  by  all  his 
relations,  to  the  houfe  of  the  bride,  before  which  an 
arbour  has  been  conftru&ed.  It  is  made  raft  to 
four  poles  funk  to  a  confiderable  depth  in  the  earth; 
but  before  the  firft  pole  has  been  ereded,  the  Brah- 
T  2  mans 
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mans  approach  the  hole  defiined  to  receive  it,  and* 
in  honour  of  Garmcjha  and  JLak/hmi,  befprinkle  it 
with  milk  and  water,  and  throw  into  it  a  few  Arafu 
leaves,  together  with  a  little  raw  rice  mixed  with 
faffron.  When  all  the  four  poles  are  placed  up- 
right, a  red  cord,  to  which  a  great  number  of  Mava 
leaves  are  fattened,  is  wound  three  or  four  times 
round  them  at  the  top.  In  the  middle  of  the  arbour 
is  rsifed  a  fmall  altar,  on  which  is  depofited  the 
image  of  the  god  Pokyar,  who  is  the  fame  as  the 
before-  mentioned  Gannejha  ;  and  behind  the  altar 
is  planted  a  twig  of  the  tree  Arcfu,  which,  as  1  have 
already  faid,  isconfidered  as  afymbol  of  the  Trinity 
of  the  Indians ;  that  is  to  fay,  of  Brahma,  Vif/onuy 
and  Shiva.  Near  this  branch  is  placed  feven  earthen 
veflels,  in  which  rice  has  been  fown,  and  which,  at 
the  time  of  this  folemnity,  mud  be  at  leaft  two 
inches  in  height.  Thefe  feven  veflels  have  a  fym- 
bolic  reference  to  the  feven  planets. 

When  the  arbour  has  been  fufficiently  orna- 
mented in  this  manner,  preparations  are  made  for 
warning  and  purifying  the  bride,  for  that  pur- 
pofe  feven  married  women,  each  of  whom  bears  a 
vefiel,  go  in  company  with  the  Brahmans,  and  at- 
tended by  muficians,  fingers,  and  female  dancers,  to 
fome  river  or  pond  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  draw 
from  it  water,  which,  with  various  ceremonies,  and 
the  greater!:  carefulnefs,  is  carried  to  the  houfe  where 
the  wedding  is  celebrated.  Widows  are  altogether 
disqualified  for  this  office,  and  in  general  for  all  thofe 
which  relate  to  marriage  ;  and  on  fuch  occafions 
dare  not  even  (hew  themfelves,  becaufe  they  are 
confidered  as  beings  from  whom  fociety  derives  no 
benefit  whatever.  The  above  feven  married  women 
undrefs  the  bride  ;  pour  a  few  drops  of  water  upon 
her  head,  and  rub  her  body  over  from  top  to  bottom 
with  the  fibres  of  the  Ingia  plant.   They  then  anoint 

her 
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her  breaft,  moulders  and  knees  with  the  curcuma, 
and  bind  a  piece  of  white  muflin  around  her  loins. 
This  piece  of  muflin  is  made  faft  behind  to  a  girdle, 
which  confifts  alfo  of  a  piece  of  muflin  of  the  like 
kind.  Over  this  fort  of  apron  they  clothe  the  bride 
with  the  fo- called  Pidambara,  being  a  piece  of  very 
fine  filk  of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  which  hangs 
down  from  the  head,  is  drawn  under  the  left  arm- 
pit, and,  forming  a  kind  of  mantle  on  the  middle  of 
the  body,  defcends  to  the  feet  fo  as  to  cover  the  legs 
behind.  The  Indians  confider  this  Pidambara  as 
facred  ;  becaufe  Viftmu,  according  to  their  mytho- 
logy, always  ufes  fuch  a  robe  when  he  appears  to 
thofe  who  worfhip  him.  Such  of  my  readers  as  are 
acquainted  with  antiquities  will  here  no  doubt  call  to 
mind  the  Flamjneum  of  the  ancient  Romans,  which 
feems  to  have  had  a  linking  fimilarity  to  this  Pidam- 
bara. 

The  ornaments  which  the  bride  puts  on  are  very- 
numerous,  and  confift  of  the  following  articles  : 

i/i9  The  Tolvala,  a  bracelet,  which  is  fattened  on 
above  the  elbow. 

2d,  The  Cadacam,  a  golden  bracelet  worn  below 
the  elbow. 

3d,  The  Netiipata?n,  a  fmall  golden  frontlet. — 
Both  thefe  may  be  feen  on  the  ancient  Egyptian 
monuments. 

4th,  The  Shigamam,  a  golden  pin  round  which 
the  hair  is  twitted  up  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  lies 
quite  flat. 

5th,  The  Karnlga,  a  golden  rofe,  which  the  In- 
dian women,  when  they  wifh  to  appear  in  ilate, 
fatten  into  the  aperture  of  their  ears,  becaufe  they 
are  very  long  and  wide. 

6th,  Cundala,  golden  ear-rings,  which  are  often 
let  with  jewels. 

T  3  7th,  The 
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7th,  The  Mala,  a  gold  chain  which  is  put  around 
the  neck,  and  hangs  down  to  the  middle. 

8th,  Urmiga,  a  gold  ring,  which  the  bride  wears 
on  her  finger. 

9th,  Tala,  a  filver  hoop,  or  ring,  which  the  In- 
dian women  fallen  round  their  naked  ancles,  be- 
caufe  they  ufe  neither  fhoes  nor  blockings. 

10th,  Cadacam,  a  fecond  golden  bracelet,  which, be- 
fides  the  one  above  mentioned,  furrounds  the  wrilt. 

1 1  th,  Pujhpamala,  a  necklace  of  artificial  flowers. 

12th,  Tularfimala,  a  garland  of  fweet  bafil,  for 
which  the  Indians  have  a  particular  fondnefs. 

"When  the  bride  is  completely  drelTed,  and  co- 
vered with  all  her  ornaments,  ihe  is  conducted,  by  the 
before- mentioned  feven  women,  to  the  door  of  the 
drt  fling-room,  where  (he  remains  Handing  for  fome 
time  with  her  face  looking  outwards.  She  is  pre- 
ceded by  one  of  the  women,  who  holds  in  one  hand 
a  burning  lamp  with  feven  wicks,  and  in  the  other 
feven  pieces  of  rice  dough  mixed  with  magneU  The 
Brahman  then  repeats  fome  prayers,  the  intention 
of  which  is  to  protect  the  bride  from  all  kinds  of 
misfortune  and  witchcraft;  but,  in  particular,  from 
the  witchcraft  of  the  eyes.  For  the  fame  purpofe, 
the  woman  who  goes  before  her  raifes  the  feven 
pieces  of  rice  dough  three  times  above  the  bride's 
head,  and  then  does  the  fame  thing  with  the  lamp. 

"When  this  ceremony  is  ended,  and  the  bride's 
feet  have  been  warned,  fhe  is  feated  on  a  mat,  which 
fupplies  the  place  of  a  marriage-bed.  The  fingers 
then  begin  to  fmg  all  forts  of  nuptial  fongs,  in  which 
great  praife  is  beftowed  on  the  new-married  couple, 
with  wifhes  that  they  may  produce  many  and  good 
children  ;  and,  in  general,  that  in  the  married  ftate 
they  may  be  fortunate  and  happy.  The  bride,  in 
the  mean  time,  holds  a  betel  leaf  before  her  face,  in 
order  to  conceal  her  virgin  blufhes.   As  a  fpecimen 

of 
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of  thefe  fongs,  I  friall  fubjoin  the  following,  in  the 
dialed  of  Malabar : 

Shri  fagala  gunna  natbane 
Skri  Lakfhmi  gunna  madave 
Maba  Mem  yatha  fughame 
Sadadam  purti  tarename 
Sadbu  dchangam  fufliilaye 
Sadhu  cufuma  fugha  bale 
Alalia  virakti  fu  canyagbe 
Maba  viren  Kitti  Bartavine. 

That  is :  "  Happy  Sun  !  the  giver  of  all  felicity  ; 
and  thou  happy  mother  Lak/Jmi !  grant  them  the 
enjoyment  of  all  thofe  good  things  which  rtjoice 
the  heart  on  the  mountain  Meru  (the  abode  of  the 
bleffed  gods).  Enfure  this  pleafure  to  the  model!, 
timid  bride,  who  exhales  an  odour  like  that  of  the 
fweeteft  flowers. — Grant  this,  ye  who  have  bleffed 
the  beautiful,  worthy  maid  with  a  good  hufband !" 

While  thefe  fongs  are  fung,  the  bridegroom  puts 
on  his  wedding  drefs,  in  another  apartment  of  the 
fame  houfe  in  which  the  Canya  refides  ;  and  as  foon 
as  he  appears,  ihe'Homa  is  kindled,  which  the  new- 
married  couple  carefully  endeavour  to  keep  up,  by 
throwing  into  it  fandal  wood,  frankincenfe,  oil.,  but- 
ter, and  other  inflammable  fubftances.  After  this 
ceremony  the  bridegroom  feats  himfelf  on  a  kind  of 
itool,  called  Fida ;  places  both  his  hands  together, 
and  holdi>  them  ftraight  out  before  him.  The  Brah- 
man fills  them  with  rice,  betel,  and  areca ;  puts  a 
coco  nut  on  the  top,  and  binds  around  his  left  arm 
a  woollen  band,  to  the  end  of  which  is  fattened  a  piece 
of  curcuna^  or  Indian  faffron.  Whilft  he  is  doing 
this  he  repeats  the  names  of  the  three  chief  Indian 
deities,  viz.  Brahma^  ViJJmuy  and  Shiva  (or  Rudra)  5 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  calls  three  knots  on  the  band. 
Still  repeating  the  names  of  thefe  deities,  he  next 
paints  a  facred  fign  on  the  bridegroom's  forehead 
T  4  with 
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with  the  hallowed  allies  of  the  Hbma  which  have 
remained  ;  and  which  are  called  Tirurura.  This 
figure  reprefents  either  the  eye  of  Shiva,  a  crefcent, 
the  water-lily  (NymphaaJ,  or  a  pyramid,  the  em- 
blem of  fire.  When  thefe  ceremonies  are  finifhed, 
the  bridegroom  orders  a  fmall  diih  to  be  brought ; 
throws  into  it  every  thing  put  into  his  hands,  as  a 
token  of  his  refpect  for  the  gods  ;  and  makes  a  pre- 
fent  of  the  whole  to  his  barber,  or  the  man  who 
warned  him,  and  to  the  furrounding  muficians. 
The  Brahman  then  fteps  forwards,  and  hangs  a 
garland  of  flowers  around  his  neck ;  upon  which  he 
rifes  up  from  his  ftool,  places  himfelf  in  a  palan- 
quin, and  in  that  manner  is  carried  through  all 
the  itreets  of  the  town.  He  is  attended  by  the 
company  afiembled  to  celebrate  the  wedding,  and 
by  all  the  muficians,  fingers,  and  female  dancers, 
making  a  loud  noile,  which  refounds  throughout  the 
whole  place.  As  fuch  marriage-proceilions  are  ge- 
nerally in  the  night,  a  great  number  of  torches, 
lamps,  candles  and  lights  are  exhibited  on  the  oc- 
cafion;  and  various  fmall  tranfparent  6gures,  painted 
upon  paper,  and  reprefenting  different  Indian  deities, 
are  carried  round  at  the  fame  time. 

As  foon  as  the  bridegroom  and  his  attendants 
have  returned  to  the  houfe,  a  number  of  fuperfli- 
tious  ceremonies  are  performed,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  preferve  the  new-married  pair  from  witchcraft. 
When  they  are  finifhed,  a  fmall  copper  veflel  is  placed 
before  the  bridegroom,  filled  with  betel,  areca  and 
bananas,  on  the  top  of  which  lies  a  coco-nut  {freaked 
with  faffron,  and  alfo  the  Taly  or  pledge  of  conjugal 
fidelity.  The  father  then  defires  the  bride  to  hold 
out  her  hands,  pours  all  the  above-mentioned  ar- 
ticles into  them,  and  lays  a  piece  of  gold  coin  on 
the  top.  As  foon  as  the  bride  has  received  them, 
the  father  lays  hold  of  her  hands,  and,  taking  every 

thing 
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thing  from  her  that  me  held  in  them,  puts  them 
into  the  hands  of  his  fon-in-law.  At  that  moment 
the  Brahman  fays,  with  a  clear  loud  voice,  "  All 
the  gods  are  witneifes,  that  I  give  thee  this  my 
daughter  to  wife.  Behold  her  portion  !"  Thefe 
words  are  repeated  three  times  by  the  bride's  father. 
The  Brahman  then  takes  the  Taly,  pronounces  a 
prayer  over  it,  divides  the  coco-nut,  which  lay  in 
the  bafon,  into  two  equal  parts,  and  again  depofits 
in  it  the  two  halfs.  After  this  he  prefents  the  Taly 
to  be  touched  by  each  of  the  wedding  guefts,  and, 
when  that  is  done,  gives  it  to  the  bridegroom,  who 
hangs  it  around  the  neck  of  the  bride-  The  obfer- 
vation  of  this  circumitance  is  of  the  greateft  impor- 
tance ;  for  upon  it  depends  properly  the  validity  of 
the  marriage,  which  is  afterwards  confidered  as  in- 
foluble.  i  he  Taly  itfelf  is  a  fmall  gold  figure,  re- 
prefenting  the  deity  Poleyar,  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
fame  thing,  Gannejha.  It  is  fufpended  by  a  fmall 
cord,  dyed  with  faffron,  and  confecrated  by  the 
Brahman.  Some  of  the  inferior  calls  ufe,  iniiead 
of  this  gold  figure,  the  tooth  of  a  tyger,  which  is 
dedicated  to  Shiva.  When  the  bridegroom  has 
hung  the  Taly  around  the  bride's  neck,  the  Brah- 
man lays  hold  of  the  new-married  pair,  each  by  the 
ring-finger,  and  in  that  manner  leads  them  thrice 
round  the  fmall  altar,  upon  which  the  image  of 
Ganneflja  is  placed.  During  this  ceremony  the  new- 
married  pair  mult  always  have  a  b  irning  lamp  near 
them.  One  thing  never  negle&ed  is,  that  the  bride- 
groom, when  he  paffes  with  his  bride  over  the  flat 
(lone  on  which  the  Brahman  broke  the  coco-nut, 
muft  always  manage  fo  that  the  bride  may  touch 
the  (lone  with  her  foot.  When  thefe  ceremonies 
are  ended,  the  bridegroom  takes  a  vefTel  with  milk, 
applies  it  to  his  mouth,  and  gives  it  to  his  bride 
to  drink;  the  vefTel  is  then  handed  round  from 

gueft 
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gueft  to  gueft,  who  all  put  it  to  their  lips  in  fuccef- 
fwn.  The  folemniry  is  then  concluded  with  a 
fecond  proceffion.  The  bridegroom  again  places 
himfelf  in  his  palanquin,  and  is  borne  round  through 
the  city  in  the  fame  manner  as  before.  Some  days 
after,  the  band,  which  the  Brahman,  as  already  ob- 
lerved,  bound  round  his  arm  with  great  folemnity,.  is 
tmloofed.  The  young  wife  now  attends  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  her  domeftic  affairs  ;  performs  her  ab- 
lutions, purifications,  and  offerings ;  and  never  goes 
beyond  the  th remold  of  her  houfe  without  the  ex- 
prefs  permiffion  of  her  huiband. 

To  conclude  this  chapter,  I  fhall  here  fubjoin  fome 
Samfcred  verfes,  which  relate  to  the  illicit  amours 
of  the  Indians,  and  which  place  the  morality  of 
thefe  people  in  a  very  advantageous  point  of  view. 

Ro^ninl,  Reggia-ftiala,  Garbhanni,  Dhrdavrda, 
Ragia  vargida  brfliya,  Lagida,  Bhayadhara. 
I'taram  eizuvidham  )h:genanghele  Cennu 
Satvaram  parigrahickluvun  yogyamalla. 

That  is :  '*  It  is  unworthy  of  a  man  to.  make  ufe 
of  the  following  kinds  of  women:  iff,  A  lick  wo- 
man, Roguim  ;  2d,  One  who  has  her  monthly  pu- 
rifications, Reggiafuala  :  3d,  One  who  is  pregnant, 
Garbhamii;  4th,|One  who  has  been  divorced,  Didha- 
vrda ;  5th,  One  who  has  been  profcribed,  or  exclud- 
ed from  her  cafl,  l-aiia  vargida  brjfyya;  6th,  One 
who  has  no  fhame,  Lagida  ;  7th,  One  who  is  afraid 
of  the  myfteries  of  love,  Bhyadhara." — Couid  any 
one  have  expecled  among  thefe  Pagans  fuch  pure, 
and  found  morality  I 

I  muff  alfo  obferve,  that  the  marriage-ceremo- 
nies, which  I  have  here  defcribed,  are  every-where 
praclifed  in  the  fame  manner  throughout  Malayafoim 
that  is,  Malabar  -y  in  the  kingdom  of  Pandi,  or  Ma- 
dura > 
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dura  ;  in  Maijfur,  Congao,  and  Carnadage  or  Car- 
nate.  1  will  not,  however,  aflert  that  they  are  ge- 
nerally ufed  in  diftricts  where  the  ancient  religious 
fyftem  of  the  inhabitants  is  not  preferved  in  its  ori- 
ginal purity.  In  the  northern  part  of  India,  which 
has  been  expofed  to  the  hoftile  incurfions  of  the  Per- 
fians,  Greeks,  Arabs,  and  Tartars,  many  things 
may  perhaps  be  eftablifhed  on  a  different  footing ; 
but  I  cannot  fpeak  of  this  with  any  certainty,  as  I 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  vifiting  thofe  parts  of 
the  country  *. 

*  Sir  William  Jones  is  much  prepoffefied  in  favour  of  the 
Brahmans  at  Benares,  and  the  Pagan  practices  ufual  in  Bengal. 
In  that  country,  however,  greater  revolutions  have  certainly  taken 
place  than  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar ;  and  we  have  consequently 
juit  reafon  to  fufpett,  that  the  cuftoms  prevalent  in  the  former 
have  loft  much  more  of  their  original  purity  than  thofe  in  the  lat- 
ter. On  this  fubjedl  fee  D'Anville's  Antiquites  Geograph'iques  <le 
flnde,  Paris  17/J,  where  it  is  faid,  among  other  things,  p.  1 17. 
L?  Malabar  defendu  par  les  Ghattes  a  ete  moins  fujet  a  des  <vicifft- 
tudes  que  d'au/ res  parties  de  V hide,  Sec.  At  Caiigiburam  in  Car- 
nflle  there  is  ftill  a  celebrated  Brahman  fchool,  which,  according 
to  the  teftimony  of  Ptolemy,  exifted  in  the  firft  century  of  the 
Chriftian  azra  j  and  its  members  are  certainly  equal  in  celebrity 
to  the  Brahmans  of  Vanares  or  Benares.  The  academy  oiTriciur, 
on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  is  alfo  in  great  repute  throughout  the 
whole  fouthern  part  of  India.     A. 

The  ceremonies  by  which  marriage,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  Indians,  is  folemnized  and  rendered  indiffoluble,  ferve  as  a  new 
proof  of  the  vviidom  of  their  firft  legislators.  Thefe  men  clearly 
faw  that  chafte  love  and  good  education  have  a  great  and  ufeful  in- 
fluence on  a  ftate,  and  the  general  happinefs  of  its  members.  F9 
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CHAPTER    III. 
Laics  of  the  Indians  *. 


JL  H  E  principal  laws  which  the  Indians  have  to 
©bferve,  may  be  reduced  to  twelve,  and  relate  tat 
the  following  points  : 

1.  To  kill  no  one. — He  who  commits  murder 
renders  himfelf  guilty  of  one  of  the  five  mortal  fins, 
which  the  Indians  call  Mabapava,  and  for  which, 
as  we  (hall  hereafter  fee,  the  fevered  pu-nifhment 
has  been  appointed.  In  thofe  provinces  where  the 
Pagans  have  the  fuperiority,  he  who  kills  a  cow  is 
puftifhed  as  a  murderer.  I  once  faw  five  natives  of 
Malabar  fufpended  from  a  tree  in  a  fcrelf.  near 
AmbaltTpujha,  on  account  of  this  fuppofed  crime. 
As  the  cow  is  a  very  ufeful  animal,  and  as  every 
one  knows,  that,  according  to  the  Indian  mytho- 

*  Tn  the  original,  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  there  fs 
an  h'ftorical  and  critical  differtation  on  the  antiquity  of  the  Veda^ 
which  occupies  no  fewer  than  ten  quarto  pages.  The  author  there 
controverts  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Wil'um  Jones,  who 
affcrted  that  this  book  of  laws  exifted  1000  if  not  1  >oo  years 
before  the  birth  of  Chrilt.  When  Sir  William  heard  that  Fra 
Paolir.o  was  of  a  contrary  opinion,  he  was  fo  angjy  that  he 
called  him  Homo  triwm  Iktcrarum  ;  and  the  latter,  In  return,  called 
him  Homo  tmiut  fitttra.  So  far  the  two  champions  were  on  a 
level.  But  we  are  not  imprefTed  wit  ftp  fo  favourable  an  opinion  ©f 
our  author,  when,  after  a  panygyric  on  Sir  William  Jones,  whofe 
early  death  he  laments,  he  concludes  by  faying  :  "  He  wifhed  to 
explain  every  thing,  but  unfoitunately  left  every  thing  In  the 
dark."  After  fuch  an  affertion,  the  intelligent  reader,  it  is  hoped, 
will  hardly  regret  that  the  translator  has  left  this  difftrtation  in  the 
:fo.    T. 
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logy,  flie  is  considered  as  a  fymbol  of  the  goddefs 
Lakjhmi,  this  law  might  in  fome  meafure  be  jufti- 
fied ;  but  there  are  Indian  philofophers  and  priefts 
who  wifh  to  extend  it  to  all  kinds  of  animals  in  ge- 
neral. It  may,  however,  be  readily  understood, 
that  animals  ufed  for  iacrifice  or  offerings  form  an 
exception. 

2.  To  rob  no  one  of  his  property. — We  are  told  by 
Strabo,  that,  in  ancient  times,  the  Indians  never  en- 
tertained anv  idea  of  fhutting  their  houfes  :  Ho  great 
was  the  contentment  and  fimplicity  of  the  people  of 
India,  and  fo  great  their  refpecf.  for  the  laws !  At 
prefent,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fufpect  that  things 
are  confideraby  changed.  At  Collam  I  faw  a  native 
of  Malabar,  of  the  caff  of  the  Cianar,  hanging  on 
a  gallows,  for  having  ftolen  three  coco-nuts  in  the 
houfe  of  a  Nayr.  i  he  corpus  delicli  was  fufpended 
from  his  neck,  in  order  that  it  might  ferve  as  a  warn- 
ing to  all  paffengers. 

3.  Never  to  offend  with  a  neighbour's  wife**- This 
law  refers  to  adultery,  of  which  an  account  has 
been  already  given  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

4.  Ae-ver  to  fay  any  thing  that  is  contrary  to  truth, 
— 1  he  orientals  were  formerly  fo  addicted  to  Ivincr, 
that  governments  were  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
employing  the  fevertif.  means  to  extort  the  truth 
from  perfons  accufed  of  any  crime.  I  hus,  for  ex- 
ample, they  cauied  the  culprit  to  hold  his  finger  in 
boiling  oil,  or  poured  melted  lead  into  his  hand,  in' 
order  to  make  him  confefs.  1  his  practice  was  af- 
terwards transferred  from  the  eafl  to  the  w^ft  ;  and 
we  (till  find  traces  of  its  having  been  actually  intro- 
duced among  different  barbarous  nations. 

The  people  of  Malabar  have  fuch  a  bad  character 

as  liars,  that  every  magiftrate  or  merchant,  who 

tranfaefs  any  bufmefs  of  importance   with*  them, 

caufes  the  affair  to  be  committed  to  writing,  and  to 

9  be 
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be  figned  by  them.  Such  a  document  is  called 
Caicitta  ;  that  is,  a  writing  or  note  under  a  perfon's 
own  hand. 

5.  Not  to  drink  what  may  occafion  intoxication. — > 
This  law  refers  not  only  to  all  ftrong  liquors  in 
general,  but,  in  particular,  to  the  ufe  of  opium, 
and  the  Canjava  or  Bangue  leaves.  Tippoo  Sultan 
forbade  his  foldiers  to  ufe  any  of  thefe  things,  under 
the  punifhment  of  death.  In  the  year  1787,  Rama 
Varmer,  the  king  of  Travancor,  iflued  an  order  by 
which  the  ufe  of  Tagara,  that  is,  palm -brandy,  waS 
prohibited  under  pain  of  the  confifcation  of  pro- 
perty. At  Pullingune,  a  woman  was  condemned  to 
the  befom,  and  her  houfe  confifcated,  becaufe  con- 
trary to  this  prohibition  fhe  had  fold  Tagara.  The 
contempt  which  the  Indians  entertain  for  the  Euro- 
peans, arifes"  chiefly  from  the  latter  being  fo  much 
addicted  to  drinking.  For  this  reafon  alfo  they 
are  called  Cia?idaler,  or  Nifher ;  that  is,  contemp- 
tible, impure,  unclean  people. 

6.  Nev;r  to  leave  ones  tribe  (coft). — This  the 
Indians  confider  as  one  of  the  greateft  crimes  they 
can  commit.  A  Giadibrjhda,  that  is,  a  man  un- 
faithful to  his  caff,  is  expofed  to  the  greateft  perfe- 
ction from  all  the  members  of  it,  and  never  is  left 
at  peace  till  he  again  unites  himfelf  to  it.  On  his 
re-admiffion  he  is  obliged  to  drink  the  fo  called 
Panciadevya,  a  peculiar  kind  of  beverage,  which 
confifts  of  cream,  four  milk,  liquid  butter,  cow's 
hair,  and  cow-dung  diflblved  in  cow's  urine.  By 
this,  however,  he  is  not  fully  freed  from  his  fin,  but 
muft  fpend  a  whole  month  in  afequeftered  hut ;  and 
that  he  may  have  no  pretence  for  leaving  it,  the  ne- 
ceffary  food  is  carried  to  him  daily  till  the  time  of 
his  penance  and  purification  is  expired.  At  Tint- 
vandaburam  I  once  faw  a  woman,  of  the  caff  of  the 
tjiudrcS)  who  was  fubje&ed  to  this  kind  of  life.     It 

may 
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may  be  readily  perceived,  that  the  object  of  this  re- 
gulation is  to  prevent  the  Pagans  from  embracing 
any  other  religion  than  their  own,  and  to  preferve 
the  refpe&abiiity  of  the  caft. 

7.  To  dejiroy  ?w  public  edifice  or  confiruclion. — 
Under  thefe  are  underftood  temples,  the  ponds  in 
which  the  Indians  perform  their  ablutions,  royal 
palaces,  and,  in  particular,  the  madam,  ambalam, 
or  inns  erected  on  the  public  roads  for  the  accom- 
modation of  ll rangers,  and  which  I  have  before  de- 
fcribed.  It  deierves  here  to  be  remarked,  that  peo- 
ple pay  nothing  for  the  good  entertainment  which 
they  there  receive.  In  thefe  inns  thofe  philofophers 
known  under  the  names  of  Togui  and  Gofuami,  and 
by  fome  called  very  improperly  Fakirs,  who  fubject 
themfelves  to  the  fevered  penances,  are  treated  at 
the  king's  e"  pence,  though  this  is  done  fometimes 
in  fome  neighbouring  temple.  They  eat  nothing 
but  rice,  fruits,  and  herbs. 

8.  To  adulterate  neither  gold  nor  fiver,  nor  any 
kind  of  coin. 

9.  Not  to  be  a  tyrant  or  defpot,  or  a  cruel  and  un- 
merciful tormentor  of  mankind. — This  law,  introduced 
by  the  ancient  philofophers  and  magi,  was  the 
ftrongeft  fupport  of  monarchical  government,  and 
enfured  duration  to  the  different  Hates  of  India  ; 
but  as  foon  as  the  princes  who  ruled  over  Carnate, 
Mdiffur,  Madura  and  Concao  began  to  abufe  their 
power,  and  to  fuffer  their  minifters  to  opprefs  their 
fubje&s,  that  unwife  conduct  gave  the  firfl  occafion 
to  revolutions.  Hence  it  happened  that  thefe  people, 
who  had  been  long  tired  of  the  galling  yo'.e  of  their 
fovereigns,  though  they  did  not  wiffi  to  rife  up  in 
rebellion  againft  them,  received  with  open  arms  the 
foreign  conquerors  who  entered  the  country  ;  and 
by  thefe  means  their  imprudent  rulers  lolt  their 
thrones,  and  at  the  fame  time  all  their  influence.    v 

1 0.  5T* 
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io.  To  ex  ere  if e  no  violence  agalnft  priefs,  pbifofd* 
phers,  perfons  fubjefling  them/elves  to  penance,  far- 
mers,  an:i  women, — When  I  was  in  India,  a  Brah- 
man received  a  violent  blow  from  a  petty  officer,  on 
the  high  road  between  Padmo.naburam  and  Tiru- 
vandaram.  The  offender  was  immediately  feized  •, 
&nd  the  king  of  Travancor,  Rama  Farmer,  caufed 
his  little  finger  to  be  cut  off.  A  Mucoa,  or  fiftier- 
man,  laid  hold  of  the  wife  of  a  Nayr,  and  endea- 
voured to  compel  her  to  fubmit  to  his  embraces. 
The  woman  called  out ;  and  the  Mucoa  being  feized 
was  carried  before  a  judge,  who,  finding  the  crime 
proved,  fentenced  him  to  lofe  his  right  hand.  At 
Alangdtta  I  faw  a  Nayr,  who  infiructed  young  per- 
fons in  writing,  and  who  held  the  iron  ftyle  necef- 
fary  for  that  purpofe  in  the  interior  part  of  the  joint 
of  his  arm,  becaufe  the  king  of  Cochin,  as  a  punifh- 
ment  for  his  offering  violence  to  a  woman,  had  order- 
ed his  hand  to  be  chopped  off.  To  touch  a  woman 
againfl  her  will  is  allowed  to  no  perfon,  not  even  the 
king's  minifters  and  officers,  unlefs  the  king  ex- 
prefsly  commands  it.  If  women  are  guilty  of  any 
thing  that  deferves  puniihment,  they  may  be  de- 
prived of  their  liberty,  and  fold  as  flaves ;  but  t6 
hang  them,  or  put  them  to  death  in  any  other  man- 
ner, is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  India. 

11.  To  ixith -hold  fern  no  workman,  artifan,  or 
day-labourer,   his  due  iv  tges. 

n.  Never  to  enter  a  temple,  or  any  f acred  place, 
'without  having  firft  purified  one's  jelf  in  a  river  rr 
Kulam  (confecrated  pond). — The  Parreas  or  fkin- 
ners,  the  P  alley  as  or  Haves,  who  cultivate  the 
fields  under  the  infpe&ion  of  the  Vayjbyas,  and  other 
people  of  the  like  kind,  who  belong  to  the  lowed 
claffes,  dare  never  enter  a  temple  which  is  defined 
for  the  higher  claffes.  Thefe  mean  claffes  are  called 
Nifoer,  and  have  pagodas  of  their  own.    On  grand 

feilivals, 
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feftivals,  celebrated  by  the  whole  nation,  fuch  as  that 
of  the  goddefs  Bagavadi,  they  mult  depofit  their 
offerings  before  the  door  of  that  temple  in  which  the 
higher  orders  afiemble,  and  be  contented  to  worfhip 
the  deity  in  it  at  a  di  fiance.  In  general,  almoft  the 
fame  divifions,  and  the  fame  degrees  of  rank,  are 
found  among  the  Indians,  as  thofe  which  were  com- 
mon among  the  jews. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  laws  of  the  Indians.  They 
are  contained  in  a  book  entitled  Maha  Tobajfi 
Dhermaragia  Guru,  a  copy  of  which  is  preferved  in 
the  Borgian  Mufeum  at  Velitri ;  alfo  in  the  Peguan 
text  of  the  book  Kamuva,  preferved  in  the  library 
of  the  Propaganda,  and  which  is  written  with  black 
letters  on  palm  leaves  gilt.  Some  of  them  may  be 
found  alfo  in  the  book  Afnarafinha,  in  Manufmrtit 
and  in  Magala  Tara,  the  latter  of  which  has  been 
tranflated  from  the  original  Pali  by  Father  Amato, 
and  is  now  in  the  poffeflion  of  Cardinal  Borgia. 
All  thefe  laws  are  of  Indian  origin,  as  I  have  (hewn 
in  my  Syjlema  Brahmanicum  #. 

The  author  of  the  above-mentioned  work,  Dher- 
tnaragiaGuru,  a  Talapoin,  who  wrote  it  for  the  in- 
ftru&ion  of  king  Dhermaragia,  extends  his  moral 
precepts  even  to  the  words  and  thoughts.  The 
fins,  fays  he,  which  the  tongue  commits,  are  : 

lit,   «  :es. 

2d,  C  alumny,  the  object  of  which  is  to  interrupt 
the.  harmony  of  two  perfons  who  are  attached  to 
«ach  other  by  friendfhip  and  love. 

3d,  Improper  and  difrefpectful  words. 

4th,  Jdle  difcourfe. 

A  man  fins  with  his  thoughts : 
1  ft,  When  he  wifhes  to  deprive  his  neighbour  of 
his  property. 

*  P.  28.  and  29, 

U  2d,  When 
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2d,  When  he  hates  any  one,  Or  wifhes  the  death 
of  his  neighbour,  or  to  fee  him  reduced  to  a  (late  of 
misfortune. 

3d,  "When  he  approves  erroneous  doctrines. 

Good  works  confift  in  the  following  points : 

1  ft,  Alms-giving. 

2d,  Obfervation  of  the  five  commands,  which 
are  :  Thou  (halt  not  kill ;  thou  (halt  abftain  from 
whoredom,  and  adultery  ;  thou  fhalt  not  fteal ;  thou 
fhalt  not  drink  wine. 

3d,  Obedience  to  parents,  relations,  and  men  of 
wifdom. 

4th,  Prayer. 

5th,  Giving  afliftance  to  parents  and  fuperiors 
when  in  narrow  circumftances. 

6th,  Participating  in  the  good  works  of  one's 
neighbour. 

7th,  The  communication  of  good  works  which 
are  done  to  others. 

8th,  Hearing  the  word  of  God,  and  reading  the 
facred  books. 

9th,  Explaining  to  one's  neighbour  the  divine 
laws ;  which,  according  to  the  author's  opinion,  are 
thofe  which  proceeded  from  the  god  Gautama  or 
Godanm. 

10th,  True  belief,  that  is,  in  Godama. 

The  manner  in  which  this  deity,  the  Budha  of 
the  Indians,  muft  be  worfliipped,  is  defcribed  by  the 
author  as  follows  :  "  Thole  who  wrfh  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  God  muft,  above  aM 
things,  read  over  with  care  three  times  the  forms 
of  prayer,  and  employ  them  with  a  true  and  lively 
faith,  viz. 

lft,  The  refpedl  which  T  am  bound  to  (hew  to  the 
all-wife  God  is  deeply  imprinted  on  my  heart,  and 
nothing  mall  make  me  deviate  from  it. 

2d,  The 
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2d,  The  refpect  which  I  am  bound  to  pay  to  his 
facred  laws  is  deeply  imprinted  on  my  heart,  and  no- 
thing (hall  make  me  deviate  from  it. 

2d,  ;  he  refpect  which  I  am  bound  to  (hew  to 
all  the  precepts  of  his  minifters  is  deeply  imprinted 
on  m\  hearty  and  nothing  fhall  make  me  deviate 
from  it." 

What  a  contrail  between  the  fyftem  of  thefe  Ta- 
lapoins,  and  the  principles  of  many  of  the  fo- called 
modern  philofophers,  whofe  whole  aim  and  object  is 
to  convert  men  into  infidels,  and  to  degrade  them 
to  the  rank  of  the  brutes !  Ought  not  thefe  people, 
if  they  do  not  believe  the  Bible,  to  confider  at  lead 
the  following  paffage  of  Plato  *  ?  "  We  are  all  un- 
der the  fuperintendance  of  Nemefis.  The  Kternal 
has  appointed  her  the  judge  of  our  conduct.  No 
mortal  can  efcape  her  eye  ;  and  every  one  will  re- 
ceive from  her  what  his  deeds  deferve." 

To  conclude,  it  deferves  here  to  be  remarked : 
id,  That  in  all  the  copies  of  thefe  laws  now  extant, 
a  great  number  of  Samfcred  words  occur ;  fuch  as 
Mangala,  Uttama,  GoJama,  Niba,  &c. :  from  which 
there  is  flrong  reafon  to  conjecture,  that  they  were 
originally  written  in  the  Samfcred  language.  2d,  It 
is  highly  probable  that  thefe  laws  were  committed  to 
writing  about  1 60c  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
and  at  a  period  when  the  fchool  of  the  Saman&i  was 
in  a  flourifhing  condition.  3d,  It  is  evident  that  all 
thefe  laws  are  merely  of  a  moral  tendency,  and,  as 
iuch,  belong  to  the  Samaveda,  that  is,  the  moral  laws 
of  the  Indians.  There  are,  however,  fome  others  of 
a  dogmatic  nature,  and  thefe  form  the  Ircuvhia, 
that  is,  thofe  parts  of  the  Indian  code  of  laws  which 
treat  of  divine  and  celeftial  things.   In  thelaft  place^ 

*  Dialog,  iv.  De  Legibu?. 

U  2  there 
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there  are  alfo  ceremonial  laws,  which  relate  to  the 
practices  of  divine  worfhip,  offerings,  luftrations, 
&c.  and  thefe  together  form  the  Yagiurveda.  All 
thefe  three  kinds  are  mentioned  in  the  Brah  manic 
dictionary  Amarafmhay  in  the  chapter  entitled  Shab- 
dadivargga.  Copies  of  thefe  laws  are  preferved  in 
all  the  temples  and  academies ;  but  they  are  under 
the  keeping  of  the  Brahmans,  and  befides  them  no 
one  is  fufFered  to  read  them  *. 

*  The  Englifh,  fince  extending  their  conquefts  in  India,  have 
found  means  to  gain  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  moft  learned 
and  moft  judicious  Brahmans.  Some  of  their  Literati  have  now 
in  their  pofiefiion  complete  collections  of  the  facred  books  of  the 
Indians,  and  have  made  themfelves  fo  well  acquainted  with  the 
languages  in  which  they  are  written  as  to  be  able  to  tranflate 
feveral  of  them.  Thus  the  laws  of  Menu  were  tranflated  by  Sir 
William  Jones ;  and  the  Bhagwat-Dfchitab  {Geetabjy  together 
with  Hitopadcs,  was  tranflated  by  Mr.  Wilkins :  the  Ezur-Fedam 
has  been  tranflated  into  French.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  the 
courfe  of  time  we  (hall  have  tranflations  of  the  principal  and  rnoft 
ufeful  part  of  the  Indian  writings.     F, 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Gaffes  or  Families  of  the  Indians. 

KJ  F  thefe  claffes,  called  by  the  Indians  Giadi  or 
Vcrna^  and  by  the  Europeans,  very  improperly, 
tafts  *,  there  are  a  great  many.  The  principal  are  : 
Brabmana*  Kfhetria,  or  Ragiaputra,  Vayjhya,  and 
Shudra.  Their  origin  is  loft  in  the  period  of  Noah, 
whom  the  Indians  call  king  Menu\.  The  Brah- 
mans  form  the  clafs  of  priefts.  Their  high-prieft 
Sarvaveda,  that  is,  a  man  who  has  performed  all  the 
duties  of  the  law,  has  the  fuperintendance  of  the 
public  worfhip,  and  no  offerings  are  ever  prefented 
without  his  order.  All  the  Brahmans  in  general, 
who  have  ever  brought  to  the  gods  a  public  offering, 
are  called  Eburandiri.  In  this  refpecl:,  however, 
they  are  divided  into  feveral  claffes.  Thofe  who 
have  been  prefent  at  the  grand  feftival  of  oblation, 
which  I  have  defcribed  in  my  Syjlema  Brahmani- 
cum  J,  are  called  Tagiamana  or  Tafhda.  Others 
who  have  brought  folemn  offerings  to  the  god  dbma 
(the  moon)   are  called  Somadri,  Somabadi,  or  Dik* 

*  This  is  a  Portuguefe  word. 

■j-  Whether  king  Menu  be  the  fame  perfon  as  the  Noah  of  the 
Jews,  is  ilill  very  doubtful.  In  genera),  many  of  the  modern  Li- 
terati lay  too  much  flrefs  on  etymology.  Thus  Father  Georgi, 
in  his  Alphabelum  Tibet anum,  has  employed  a  great  deal  of  learn- 
ing to  no  purpofe.  Even  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  papers  on  the 
people  of  Afia,  has  committed  the  fame  fault.   F. 

%  A  German  translation  of  this  Syficma  Brahmanicum  was 
published  at  Gotha  in  1797,  with  thirty  copper-plates,  under 
the  title  of  Darft  tilling  dcr  Brabmanjfcb' Jr.difchen  G'otter/ebre.  F. 

U  3  Jhida. 
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Jhida.  Guru  is  the  appellation  of  thofe  perfons  who 
teach  morality  an.!  other  philosophical  fciences, 
Thofe  who  inftrucl:  the  people  in  what  manner  to 
pray  in  the  temples,  and  on  other  folemn  occafions, 
are  called  Shrotria.  Thofe.  on  the  other  hand,  who 
give  precepts  refpecling  the  fo  called  h  andra,  or 
meditation  of  the  heart,  are  called  /fctarya*  I  he 
title  of  thofe  who  employ  themftlves  with  alrronomy 
is  Grahajhajlri ;  but  the  astrologers,  who  form  a 
clafs  entirely  diftinct,  are  called  Giodijhyajhq/lri. 

Among  thefe  Brahmans  there  are  leveral  philo- 
fophical feels : 

i ft,  The  Brahmaciari,  that  is,  the  continent,  the 
unmarried. 

2d,  The  Graha/ia,  that  is,  the  married. 

3d,  The  Vanaprafta,  that  is,  the  hermits,  the 
anchorets.  To  thefe  belong,  befides  others,  the 
Muni,  or  Mauni,  that  is,  the  filent,  for  t!  ey  fpeak 
only  very  feldom. 

4th,  The  Bhik/hu,  or  begging  monks,  who  live 
merely  on  alms.  Thefe  are  the  moft  numerous  of 
all  *.  To  their  feet  or  order  belong  thofe  philofo- 
phical 

*  Thefe  philofophers  are  not  properly  prieus,  nor  do  they  be- 
long to  the  family  of  the  Brahmans,  who,  however,  caufe  them- 
felves  to  be  received  into  all  thefe  four  claffes  ;  yet  thev  have  no- 
thing in  common  with  the  Gymnofophifts,  Samanai,  Toguh  and 
Gofua,  who  never  est  with  them,  nor  enter  their  pagodas  or  tem- 
ples. The  laft-mentioned  form  alfo  four  different  clafTts,  for  they 
confift  of  hermits  ;  members  who  live  in  common,  and  poffefs  cer- 
tain portions  of  land  ;  mendicants,  or  the  gymnofophifts  properly 
fo  called  ;  and  Sanyo/is  ( StnaJftysJ ,  who  all  forfake  their  wives, 
and  run  about  naked.  All  thefe  philofophers,  who,  as  already 
faid,  muft  not  be  confounded  with  the  Brahman?,  impofe  upoa 
themfelves  penances  which  appear  almoit  incredible.  "  Some 
of  thefe  people,''  fays  Pallebot  de  Saint  Lubin,  vol.  i.  p.  29. 
**  remain  fitting  on  the  ground  fo  long  that  they  are  not  able  to 
move  from  the  fpct.  Others  keep  their  arms  fo  long  in  an  erect' 
pofture,  that  an  anchilofis  is  formed  between  the  joint  of  the  arm 
and  the  fhoulder-blade,  and  they  are  altogether  incapable  of  hold- 
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phieal  begging  monks  known  under  the  name  of 
Talapoins,  who  in  the  firft  century  of  the  Chriflian 
sera  emigrated  from  India,  and  introduced  the  reli- 
gion of  Budha,  or  Godama,  in  Pegu,  Siam,  China, 
and  Japan.  They  believe  neither  in  the  Trinity  of 
the  Indians,  that  is,  Brahma,  Vijhnu,  and  Shiva — nor 
in  the  goddefs  Bbava?iit  who  reprefents  nature  per- 
fonified  ;  nor  do  they  ever  worfhip  the  Elements,  to 
which  the  Brahmans  pay  divine  honours  under  the 
fymbols  of  various  facred  animals.  I  heir  religious 
worfhip  is  fomewhat  lefs  familiar  to  the  fenfes.  The 
higheft  deity  to  whom  they  pay  divine  honours  is 
called  Budba,  Shakya,  Godama,  or  Amida.  Thefe 
are  pure  Samfcred  appellations,  which  fignify  Mer- 
cury ;  for  Budba  means  as  much  as  wife,  fkilful  j 
Shakya,  cunning,  crafty,  acute ;  Godama,  a  cow- 
herd ;  Amida,  immenfe.  The  oppofer  of  the  god 
Godama,  or  the  wicked  daemon,  they  call  Devada. 
They  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  asVell 
as  in  tranfmigration  ;  are  much  attached  to  falling 
and  ablutions ;  read  carefully  the  facred  books ; 
live  in  a  ftate  of  celibacy ;  and  obferve  the  before- 

ing  their  arm  out  ftraight.  Some  keep  their  hands  always  folded 
together  ;  fo  that  their  nails  grow  through  the  flefti,  and  appear 
on  the  other  fide.  Some  drag  after  them  monftrous  chains ; 
others  fupport  heavy  beams  in  the  air,  and  others  roll  themfelves 
down  from  the  tops  of  mountains,  &c."  I  myfelf  faw  one  of 
thefe  men  who  had  a  heavy  chain  fufpended  from  his  forefkin ;  ano- 
ther had  fhick  his  head  up  to  the  neck  in  an  iron  cage,  and  a  third 
had  held  his  arm  fo  long  over  the  fire  that  it  was  entirely  withered. 
The  defendants  of  thefe  philosophers  have  fpread  themfelves  to 
Tartary,  where  a  great  many  of  them  are  to  be  found :  the  Khu- 
iuktu  of  the  Kalkafians,  and  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Thibet,  belong  to 
the  fame  race.  Befides  the  above-mentioned,  there  are  alfo  a  gi-eat 
many  other  fe&s  in  India ;  fuch  as  the  Pandaras,  or  Pballopbori,  of 
the  ancients ;  who,  at  prefent,  are  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Lingam\Jl$ :  alfo  the  Cabirs,  Taders,  Paramanghas,  and  others. 
Thefe  people  are  very  improperly  called  Fakin  ;  for  that  word  is 
not  of  Indian  extraftion?  but  derived  either  from  the  Arabic  or 
Perfian.    A. 

U  4.  mentioned 
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mentioned  five  commandments  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  Indian  Budhifts.  This  feci,  who  are 
extremely  numerous,  and  who  every  where  live 
by  begging,  have  difTufed  themfelves  from  Cape 
Comari  to  Thibet  among  the  Calmucks,  and  even 
to  Siberia  *. 

Diodorus  Siculus  f,  however,  afferts  that  the 
Brahmans  engaged  in  no  public  bufinefs,  and  ac- 
cepted no  dignified  places  ;  but  this  is  a  palpable 
falfehood.  The  kings  who  hold  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment at  Edapalli,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and 
alfo  at  Parur  and  Araceri^  are  certainly  Brahmans ; 
and  the  king  of  Travancor,  in  the  year  1776,  had 
a  Dalava,  or  prime  minifter,  who  alfo  belonged  to 
that  caft.  In  dates  which  are  under  the  dominion 
of  Pagan  princes,  they  are  ftill,  as  in  the  time  of 
Diodorus  Siculus,  overfeers  of  religion,  high-priefts, 
inftru&ors  of  the  people,  obfervers  of  eclipfes  of 
the  fun  and  moon,  and  the  king's  counfellors.  They 
are  formally  confecrated  to  the  priefthood  ;  and  for 
that  purpofe  certain  forms  of  initiation  are  appointed. 
In  Malabar  they  go  barefooted  ;  and  the  upper  part 
of  their  body  is  quite  naked  to  the  girdle.  Their 
drefs  confifts  of  a  piece  of  muflin  fattened  round 
their  loins,  which  hangs  down  to  the  f-jet,  and  en- 
tirely covers  them.     In  one  hand  they  generally 

*  That  the  adherents  of  Bhudha  have  fpread  themfelves  in  the 
eaft,  north,  and  north-weft  from  China,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but 
the  periods  afligned  for  the  diffufion  of  the  Bhudhift  fvftem  are 
very  different.  According  to  Kasmpfer,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Japan, 
the  Japanefe  reckoned  the  year  1690  of  the  Chriftian  aera  to  be 
the  year  2234  after  the  Sonkarad,  or  death  of  Sammotia-Khutama, 
who  is  called  alfo  Prab,  and  Budha ;  fo  that  the  firit  year  rauft 
have  corresponded  with  the  year  544  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 
This  sera  of' the  Bhudhifts  feems,  therefore,  to  fall  about  the  time 
of  Cyrus  king  of  Pcrfia,  whereas  the  introduction  of  the  Bhudhift 
ij  ftem  into  the  north  was  6co  years  later.    F. 

f  Vol.1.  1.2.  p.  153.  Edit.  Amfttl. 

bear 
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bear  an  umbrella  of  palm-leaves,  and  in  the  other 
a  (tick.  For  the  mod  part  aifo  they  wear  a  ring 
on  one  of  their  fingers,  and  have  a  Grantha  (book) 
under  the  arm.  Some,  befides  the  above-men- 
tioned 'piece  of  muilin,  have  alfo  another  which 
hangs  over  their  moulders ;  and  which,  according 
to  every  appearance,  is  the  fuperhumerale  mentioned 
by  Apollonius  of  Tyana  *. 

*  When  we  reflect  that  thefe  philofophers  retain 
the  fame  principles,  manners  and  cuftoms  as  they 
had  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  this  perfe- 
verance  appears  really  aftonifhing.  No  perfon  can 
remember  an  inftance  of  their  ever  having  admitted 
into  their  caft  a  man  of  the  common  clafs,  or  chofen 
fuch  a  one  for  their  chief.  When  a  Brahman  comes 
into  the  world,  his  parents  immediately  hold  a  feaft, 
or  rather  folemn  feftival,  which,  in  the  Samfcred 
language,  is  called  Giataga  Kanna,  that  is,  the 
birth-feaft.  Giataga  figniries  birth,  the  ftar  of  one's 
nativity;  and  Karma,  a  ceremony.  The  object  o( 
this  feftival  is  to  examine  under  what  conftellation 
the  child  was  born,  and  thence  to  foretell  its  future 
defliny.  Eleven  days  after,  the  Nama  Karma,  or 
name  feaft,  takes  place.  The  name  given  to  the 
child  is  commonly  borrowed  from  fome  of  the  prin- 
cipal deities,  as  Krifhna,  Rama,  Govinna,  &c.  On 
the  hundred  and  fiftieth  day  after  birth,  a  folemnity 
called  the  Camakarma,  or  Ceuta<arma,  is  cele- 
brated, becaufe  on  that  day  holes  are  b  >red  in  the 
ears  of  the  young  Brahman,  and  a  pair  of  gold  ear- 
rings put  into  them.  In  the  feventh  year  he  be- 
comes a  real  Brahmaciari,  that  is,  continent,  or 
chafte  ;  and  in  the  twelfth  he  is  made  a  Grahi,  Gra* 

*  The  pafTage  is  as  follows; :  "  Gedant  annulum  et  baculum 
j(Brah manes).  Veltis  eorum  in  fupcrhtimeralh  formam  compofita 
ett.    Photius,  Cod.  cxli.  p.  993.  Edit.  Rothomag.   1653. 

bajta, 
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hafiay  that  is,  betrothed,  a  hufband.     For  all  thefe 
folemnities,  particular  libations,  offerings,  purifica- 
tions and  feftivals  are  initituted.     In  the  feventh 
year  fuch  a  child  receives  a  kind  of  fafh,  called 
Tifgnapavftda,  which  forms  the  diftinguifhing  badge 
of  the  priefthood.     It  confifts  of  a  hundred  and 
eight  threads  knit  into  each  other,  and  paffes  from 
the  right  moulder  under  the  left  arm,  where  it  is 
fattened  with  three  knots.     In  virtue  of  this  badge 
the  initiated  perfon  obtains,  befides  orher  privileges, 
that  of  aflifting  at  grand  offerings,  called  Taga,  or 
Tagna,  which  are  prefented  to  the  Sun ;  and  he  is 
ever  after  authorifed  to  read  in  the  three  Vedas%  or 
books  of  the  law,  known  under  the  names  of  Ircu, 
Sa?na9  and  Taglurveda.     He  alio  bears  the  Cudumi^ 
or  GurumbL,  or  tuft  of  hair  left  by  the  Brahmans 
on  the  crown  of  their  head,  which  every- where  elfe 
is  clofe  fhaved.     This  tuft  is  Hkewife  a  diftinguifh- 
ing mark  of  their  call:,  and  mows  that  the  perfon 
who  bears  it  is  confecrated  to  the  priefthood.   When 
a  Brahman  by  his  own  fault  has  forfeited  his  fafh, 
or   his  tuft  cf  hair,  he  lofes  all  his  privileges,  and 
can  no  longer  difcharge  any  of  the  facerdotal  func- 
tions.    If  he  wifhes  to  be  reftored  to  his  former 
condition,  various  ads  of  humiliation  and  penance 
are  prefcribed  to  him  ;  and,  in  particular,  ftrict  fatt- 
ing and  abundant  alms-giving.     When  he  has  per- 
formed all  thefe,  he  is  received  by  nine  Brahmans 
with  the  fame  forms  and  ceremonies  as  when  firfl 
admitted  to  the  priefthood.     All  mutilated,  blind, 
fquint-eyed,  or  deformed  perfons,  as  well  as  all  thofo 
who  have  any  kind  of  fcab  or  eruption  on  the  fkin, 
or  white  fpots  in  the  eyes,  are  totally  excluded  for 
ever  from  the  priefthood  *. 

If 

*  This  external  perfeftlon   was  nccefiary  in  every  prieft  alfo 
amoeg  the  Jews.    We  cannot,  however,  thence  conclude,  that 

the 
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If  it  is  proved  that  a  Brahman  has  killed  a  man 
or  a  cow,  all  the  other  Brahmans  of  the  fame 
Grama  or  diftri&  unite  againft  him  ;  cut  off  his 
Cummin ;  ta  e  from  him  his  fafh  ;  deprive  him  of 
the  faceruotal  dignity,  and  expel  him  from  the  cad. 
He  is  then  put  upon  an  afs  with  his  face  towards 
the  tail,  and  in  that  manner  conveyed  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  place.  As  I  have  already  given, 
in  mv  :'\Jiema  Brahmawcum*,  a  full  account  of  the 
condition,  as  well  as  of  the  different  claffes,  cuftoms, 
confecration  and  inftitudons  of  the  Brahmans,  it 
would  be  here  fuperfluous  to  repeat  them.  One 
time  when  the  king  of  Travancor  made  a  tour  in 
order  to  infpe/t  the  date  of  his  fortreffes,  and  pafled 
through  Parur,  he  was  attended  by  more  than  a 
thoufand  of  thefe  brahmans.  On  that  occafion  I 
obferved  that  eight  of  them  bore  a  fquare  tabernacle 
fufpendcd  from  a  long  pole.  Within  it  flood  a  fmall 
fta'ue  of  the  goddefs  Bbagavadi,  for  which  the  In- 
dians have  a  particular  veneration  ;  and  it  was  co- 
vered with  a  piece  of  yellow  cloth,  becaufe  yellow  is 
in  as  high  efteem  among  the  Indians  as  red  for- 
merly was  among  the  Egyptians.  The  reft  of  the 
Brahmans  walked  on  each  fide  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  recited,  in  the  Samfcred  language,  a  number  of 
prayers.  No  perfon  belonging  to  the  inferior  cl.uTes 
durft  approach  this  fan.tuary  ;  for  two  of  the  Brah- 
mans who  walked  at  the  head  of  the  procefTion  cried 
out  continually,  in  the  Malabar  dialed,  Po  !  Po  / 

the  one  nation  borrowed  this  euftom  from  the  other  :  it  is  rather 
probable  that  they  both  borrowed  it  from  the  Egyptians.  It  is 
neverthelefs  poffible  that  the  legiflators  of  many  ancient  nations 
may  have  conceived  the  idea  of  excluding  mutilated  perfons  from 
the  prietthood,  as  nations  in  their  infancy  hold  up  their  prieftfl 
as  patterns  of  perfection,  and  mediators  between  the  Deity  and 
man.    F. 

f  ?<  45>  46,  47- 

that 
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that  is,  Away!  Away! — as  if  they  meant  to  fay  : 
Keep  at  a  diftance,  ye  contemptible,  unclean,  pro- 
fane wretches  !  At  certain  times  the  Brahmans  de- 
scribed a  circle  on  the  ground,  placed  the  (latue 
within  it,  and,  (landing  clofe  to  each  other,  formed 
themfelves  into  a  ring  around  it.  They  then  re- 
peated, all  together,  certain  prefcribed  forms  of 
prayer  ;  and  the  SarvaveJa,  or  Brahman  whofe 
bufmefs  it  was,  beflrewed  the  ftatue  with  flowers. 
This  ceremony  is  called  Archyapugia,  the  offering 
of  flowers.  On  other  occafions  they  make  a  like 
circle  on  the  ground,"  but  place  eight  fmaller  itatues 
on  its  circumference,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they 
ft  and  at  a  certain  di  (lance  from  each  other,  and 
look  towards  the  eight  points  of  the  heaven  from 
which  the  winds  blow.  The  Brahmans  entertain  an 
opinion,  that  the  eight  fubordinate  deities,  whom 
they  call  Indra,  Aghni,  Tama,  Nzrudi,  Varunna, 
Vagu,  Vai/krava,  and  Shiva,  have  the  care  of  thefe 
eight  diftricls  of  the  heavens ;  and  for  this  reafon 
they  place  the  above  eight  ftatues  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  and  requeft  them  to  take  the 
world  under  their  protection,  that  it  may  not  vary 
in  its  courfe. 

fecond  noble  caff  confitts  of  the  Kfefria,  or 
Rr.giaputra,  that  isr  the  children  of  kings  ;  for 
ia  fignifies  a  king,  and  Puira  a  fon  or  child. 
Father  Marcus  a  Tumba  fays,  very  erroneoufly,  in 
his  manufcript  that  Ragput  are  a  kind  of  Brahmans 
'who  devote  themfelves  to  the  military  flate.  The 
■word  '-lagput  is  properly  nothing  elfe  than  the  Samf- 
cred  Rajapvira,  which  has  been  molt  wretchedly 
corrupted  \  and  thefe  Raglaputra  are  not  Brahmans, 
but  warriors,  from  whofe  call  the  Indian  kings  are 
eliofen.  Father  Norbert,  the  millionary,  who  exa- 
mined this  point  better  than  Father  Marcus,  ex- 
plains hirnielf  refpeviling  it  as  follows,  in  a  manu- 
fcript 
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fcript  which  I  have  now  before  me:  "  The  fecond 
caft,  which  is  called  Satrias  (K[hetria)^  confitts 
only  and  exclufively  of  the  royal  family.  And  in- 
deed this  is  actually  the  cafe :  the  true  and  lawful 
fovereigns  are  all  defcended  from  the  cad  of  the 
KJhetria,  though  Brahmans  alfo  reign  in  fome  pro- 
vinces, fuch  as  Edapalli,  Parur,  Pa?idala?n,  he 
The  KJJoctria  are  educated  from  their  infancy  in  the 
fchools  and  academies  of  the  Brahmans.  They  wear 
likewife  the  fafh,  but  are  not  authorifed  to  read  or 
explain  the  Veda.  This  fafh  ferves  merely  as  a  me- 
morandum to  the  members  of  the  caft,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  king  to  fway  the  fceptre  with  wifdom,  and 
to  behave  with  the  itri&eft  juftice  towards  his  fub- 
je&s.  The  art  of  government  is,  therefore,  the 
principal  fcience  which  the  KJhetria  muff  ftudy  in 
the  fchools  of  the  Brahmans.  Perumpadapil  the 
king  of  Cochin,  the  old  king  of  Madura,  king  Co- 
latiri  or  Colajlri,  and  Rama  Farmer  the  king  of 
Travancor,  were  all  educated  by  Brahmans  in  fuch 
temples.  Every  reigning  prince  has  around  him 
prieits  and  philofophers  of  this  kind,  who  muff  alii  ft 
him  by  their  fervice  and  advice,  in  order  that  he 
may  undertake  nothing  contrary  to  the  religion  or 
laws  of  the  country.  When  the  dominion  of  a  fo- 
vereign  extends  over  a  diitrict  confuting  of  a  hun- 
dred provinces,  and  called  Rdfhira,  he  is  a  Ciacra- 
vartti,  or  Maharagia  ;  if  it  confirts  of  twelve  pro  • 
vinces,  he  is  called  I/bvara,  mailer;  or  Duad.jha 
M-andaleffjvara,  matter  of  twelve  provinces  ;  or 
Nrba,  king  :  but  if  he  pofiefles  only  one  province, 
he  is  called  Ragia,  king  ;  Adijhvara^  illuflrious 
lord  ;  Ndyaga,  lord  j  Pdla  or  Pdlaga,  regent  j  Karta, 
a  reigning  lord. 

From  the  word  Nayaga,  which  is  originally  Samf- 
cred,  ignorant  geographers  and  travellers  have  made 
Naik  ;  from  Pdlaga,  the  corrupted  P  ale  agar ;  and 
from  Ragia,  the  equally  diftorted  Naza,  Rag,  or 

9  Rajah. 
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Rajah.     The  king's  court  is  called  Ragiadhani  ;  a 
privy  counfellor  of  the  king,  Mrndri  or  Amadya  ; 
the  king's  favourite,  Mitra,  Saggbi,   or  Suhrl ;  his 
miftrefs,  Bhbgynya  ;  the  place  where  the  KJletria 
deliberate  on  ftate-affairs,  Ragiafa  ha ;   the  fecret 
objects  of  thefe  deliberations,  Rahafya ;  the  throne, 
Sinhafana ;  the  infpeclor-general,  Math  Kdrta  Kri- 
taga\  the  minifter  of  juiiice,   who  has  the  care  of 
criminal  affairs,  Mfih&  Dar.da  Ndyoga  ;  the  gene- 
raliflimo,  h'ahdfena;  the  tutor  or  preceptor  of  the 
royal  children,   Mahacumaramatya  ;  the  warden  of 
the  privy  chambers,  Dvadjia^  Dar/baga,  or  Dvdra- 
■pate  ;  the  commandant  of  a  fortrefs,  C  ottapata  ;   the 
governor  of  a  city,  Purapala ;  the  overfeer  of  the 
fea-coafts  and  rivers,  I'urapala  •  the  overfeer  of  a 
didrict,  Aa \bi 'gar 7 ;  an  embaflador,  Sandejbcckra,  or 
Duda  ;  the  king's  private  fpy,  Abajarpa,  or  Ciara  ; 
the  court-aftrologer,  Giodijha  ;  the  lord  fteward  of 
the  king's  houfehold,  Cangiuguia ;  and  the  treafurer, 
Cojjjadhyokjha.     All  thefe  appellations  occur  in  the 
Amarajinha,  the  Vyagarina^  and  alfo  in  the  infcrip- 
tion  of  Alonguir.   And  as  thefe  books  were  written 
a  hundred  or  two  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift,  it  thence  follows,  that  all  thefe  offices  and 
places  actually  exifted  at  that  period  in  the  courts 
of  the  Indian  princes.     In  Malabar  the  following 
royal  officers  are  dill  in  exiftence:  The  Torakaren^ 
intendant  of  the  fea  coaits  and  rivers  ;  the  Shiabadi, 
generaliffimo  of  all  the  military  forces ;  four  Sar- 
vjdis,  or  governors,  each  of  whom  has  the  fuperin- 
tendance  of  four  provinces  ;  a  great  many  Ka>ia- 
karer,  or  fuperior  magiCrates ;    the  fame  number 
of  Adhigari,  or  overfeers  of  diftricts  ;   together  with 
a  multitude  of  Pravartikarer  or  tax-gatherers,   and 
Pallas  or  writers. 

The  firft  and  earlieft  Indian  princes  were  Ega- 
*vagi,  that  is,  monarchs  ;  from  ega,  one,  and  eudgiy 
a  reigning  king.     As  a  proof  that  the  monarchical 

form 
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form  of  government  has  been  preferved  till  the  pre- 
fent  period  among  the  Pagan  Indians,  I  need  only 
refer  to  the  princes  of  the  Alaa/bdi,  who  are  very 
improperly  called  Maratias  ;  to  fome  kings  of  Ne- 
pal ;  to  the  king  of  Candia  in  the  iiland  of  Ceylon, 
and  to  the. king  of  Travancor,  who  all  now  rule  as 
unlimited  fovereigns.  According  to  tradition,  Menu 
was  the  nrft  king  of  the  Indians.  This  Menu,  who 
in  fome  Indian  works  is  called  Menu  Mahujha,  was 
certainly  the  patriarch  Noah,  as  Sir  William  Jones 
acknowledges.  Anquetil  du  Perron,  Father  !  ie- 
fenthaler,  and  the  editor  of  the  Afiatic  Refearchcs, 
have  given  us  different  catalogues  of  the  oldeft 
Indian  kings  ;  and  I  myfelf  was  induced  to  give, 
in  my  Syfiema  Brahmanicum,  the  commencement  of 
a  nomenclature  of  the  like  kind.  They  are  all  tran- 
fcribed  from  the  Mahabharada,  that  is,  the  Great 
Hi/lory,  which  is  written  in  Malabar  verfe,  and 
confifts  of  eighteen  books.  But  the  reader  will 
perceive,  on  the  firil  view,  that  thefe  catalogues  are 
in  open  contradiction  with  each  other,  and  that  they 
contain  the  names  of  kings  whofe  defcent  is  deduced 
from  the  fun  and  the  moon. 

All  that  can  be  gathered  from  my  copy  of  the 
Mahabharada,  and  the  pretty  long  catalogues  of  the 
Indian  kings  in  the  Afiatic  I'efcarches,  is  as  follows : 
Menu  the  iff,  or  Adam,  lived  5794  years  before 
the  year  1788  of  the  Chriflian  sera.  Menu  the  2d, 
or  Menu  Maku/Jj?,  the  Nochos  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Noah  of  the  Ifraelites,  lived  4737  years  before 
that  period.  Under  the  government  of  this  king 
happened  the  Vellipralaya,  that  is,  the  deluge  or  de- 
valuation of  the  earth  by  water.  Then  comes  Hi- 
rannyacafipu,  perhaps  Nimrod,  whom  the  Brahman3 
clafs  among  the  wicked  daemons,  and  who  lived 
4006  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift.  Bali,  or  Ma- 
hdbali,  the  Belus  of  the  Affyrians,  lived  3802  ;  and 
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Budha,  the  Thaut  of  the  Egyptians,  and  Hermes  of* 
the  Greeks,  2815  years  before  the  year  1 788,  Next 
follow  Vikramaditya,  Deiapala,  and  Salbahin,  or  ra- 
ther Salivahan.  The  firl't  lived  1844,  the  fecond 
181 1,  and  the  third  78  *  years  before  1788.  With 
the  death  of  the  lad  begins  the  Salivahana  Sagaptam, 
that  is,  the  new  Brahmanic  period  of  the  IViaratta*, 
Canarians,  Malabarians,  and  Tamulians.  Bharaden% 
or  Bharata,  is  the  head  or  chief,  from  whom  the 
Indians  deduce  the  defcent  of  their  national  kings* 
He  lived  1600  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. — ■ 
Kings  who  actually  exifted  are  : 

I.  'Ciajfar,  a  cotemporary  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  ht 
wrote  a  letter,  and  fent  money.  Cyrus  in  all  proba- 
bility had  conquered  that  part  of  India  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Sindbu  towards  the  northwelt,  and 
at  that  period  was  fometimes  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Perfian,  and  fometimes  under  that  of  the  Indian 
kings.      Candahar  was  the  metropolis. 

II.  At  the  time  when  Alexander  the  Great  con- 
quered a  part  of  India,  there  exifted  a  certain  queen 
named  Cleophidis,  who  put  herfelf  at  the  head  of  a 
confiderable  body  of  the  chief  women  of  India,  and 
went  to  oppofe  that  hero.  King  Porus,  or  more  pro- 
perly Puru^  alfo  oppofed  that  conqueror;  as  did  like- 
wife  Abtfar>  but  Omphis  furrendered  at  difcretion. 
More  information  on  this  fubjedt  may  be  found  in 
D'Anville's  Antiqu'it?.  Gcographique  de  I'lnde,  pub- 
lifhed  at  Paris  in  1775. 

JII.  Sartdracoio,  or  rather  CiandracoUa.  This 
prince,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Greats 
brought  under  his  dominion  all  the  Indian  provinces 
which  had  been  conquered  by  the  Macedonian  hero. 
He  alfo  entered  afterwards  into  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Seleucus,  who  wifhed  to  recover  them ;  but 

*  There  feems  here  to  be  fome  miftake.    J?.  7*. 

this 
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this  treaty  extended  only  to  places  qui  /ecus  Indiam 
funt,  that  is,  which  lay  on  the  north-welt  fide  of  the 
Sindbu.  His  fon,  Mitrocates,  repelled  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Greeks  with  fuch  happy  effect,  that 
they  were  never  again  able  to  penetrate  into  India* 
Antiochus,  indeed,  made  fome  attempts  to  enter  the 
country,  and  laid  the  Sopagafes  under  contribu- 
tion j  but  this  prince  remained  independent  and 
free. 

IV.  Poms,  or  Pandi,  by  Strabo  called  Pandion. 
lie  was  king  of  Madura ;  and,  when  the  Greeks 
were  driven  entirely  from  India,  fent  an  embaffy  to 
Augullus,  to  propofe  entering  into  an  alliance  with 
him. 

V.  CemprobotOy  or  Cermbotti,  a  cotemporary  of 
the  above-mentioned  Pandi,  poflefled,  befides  other 
places,  Calianapur  and  Baliapatna,  two  confiderable 
cities  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar. 

VI.  Vikramaditya,  by  fome  called  Bekennadiit. 
He  fucceeded  his  brother  SugbMitya,  and  died  fifty 
years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift.  A  new  asra,  by 
which  the  chronology  of  the  hiftory  of  India  can 
with  certainty  be  determined,  begins  at  the  death  of 
this  fovereign.  Before  that  period  many  of  the 
Indians  reckoned  according  to  the  epoch  of  king 
Yudbijhthira,  of  the  family  of  the  Pandcs>  whom 
Anquetil  calls  improperly  Djetafcbter.  Between 
that  epoch  and  the  death  of  Sughaditya  there  are 
reckoned  to  be  3044  years.  The  Carnadians,  Ta- 
mulians  and  Malabarefe  adopt  this  mode  of  reckon- 
ing alfo ;  but  ufe  much  oftener  the  Salivabana  Sa- 
gaptam,  which,  as  already  faid>  begins  at  the  death 
of  Salivahan  or  Salbabin,  the  fovereign  of  the  De- 
kan,  who  died  78  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 
From  this  epoch  alfo  the  Brahmans  at  Cangipuri, 
Tiruvatur,  and  friciur,  date  all  their  agronomical 
calculations, 

X  Som« 
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Some  pretend  that  the  family  of  the  real  KJhetriaf 
is  totally  extinct  in  India  ;  but  I  can,  on  the  other 
hand,  afifert,  that  I  found  among  the  Gauts,  not  far 
from  Vaipar,  a  town,  together  with  a  temple,  which 
belonged  to  thefe  KJhetri.:s,  who  cultivated  the  fur- 
rounding  fields,  and  lived  on  their  produce.  I  was 
affured  alfo  by  Father  Pavone,  who  for  thirty  rears 
had  been  fuperintendant  of  the  miffionary  euSiblifn- 
ment  at  Madura,  that  a -great  many  of  the  Kjhe'rias 
had  fled  to  thefe  mountains  from  Madura,  in  order 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  Hayder  Aly  Khan, 
Tippoo  Sultan,  Mohamed  Aly,  and  the  Fnglifh. 

The  third  noble  clafs  of  the  Indians  confifts  of 
the  Vayfljya^  who  are  never  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  Bice,  as  Hodges  and  Robertfon  pretend. 
This  caft  was  founded  alfo  by  Menu  or  Noah,  if  we 
can  confide  in  the  book  Manvjhaftra,  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Indians.  The  employments  of  the  Vay* 
Jhya  are  :  Krfiri,  or  agriculture  ;  Pajlnipalya,  breed- 
ing of  cattle  \  and  Vanigiya,  the  fale  of  their  produc- 
tions. They  fupply  the  public  with  rice,  corn,  muf- 
rard,  ginger,  peafe,  millet,  maize,  and  other  articles 
of  the  like  kind  ;  but  they  preferve  their  butter  and 
milk  entirely  for  their  kings,  their  Brahmans,  and 
their  temples,  that  the  gods  may  never  be  in  want 
of  fuch  offerings. 

The  Vayjhya,  with  their  families,  generally  live  in 
the  country,  where  each  has  his  own  houfe  and  fe- 
purate  grove.  Jn  the  latter  (lands  a  fmall  temple, 
with  an  image  of  Shlvn,  or  of  fome  other  deity,  to 
which  flowers  are  prefented  every  morning  after 
they  have  performed  their  ablutions.  According  to 
the  appointment  of  Menu,  the  king  is  the  fole  lord 
and  proprietor  of  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom  ;  and 
this  rule  prevails  in  Malabar  to  the  prefent  day. 
,uetil  du  Perron  is,  therefore,  entirely  wron^ 
when  he  contradicts  Mr,  Dalrymple,  who  afferts  the 
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hme  thing  *.  That  this  affeftion  is  well  founded* 
appears,  to  omit  other  teftimony,  from  an  old  in- 
fcription  found  among  fome  ruins  near  the  old  city 
of  Monguir,  in  which  it  is  exprefsly  faid,  that  king 
Devapala  lets  a  certain  piece  of  land  to  an  Indian 
family.  Mr.  Wilkins  tranflated  this  infcription, 
which  was  cut  out  in  flone  twenty-three  years  before 
the  birth  of  Chrilt,  and  inferted  it  in  the  firft  vo- 
lume of  the  Aftatic  Refearches.  King  Dlvapala 
there  fays :  "  Be  it  hereby  known,  that  I  give  up 
the  city  Mefeeka^  &c."  and  it  appears  from  the  con- 
nection, that  he  let  the  piece  of  land  in  queftion, 
and  for  that  purpofe  refigned  his  territorial  right 
for  a  certain  time  fpecified.  Temples  next  to  kings 
are  alfo  confidered  as  proprietors ;  for  a  belief  pre- 
vails in  India,  that  the  piece  of  ground  which  they 
occupy  belongs  to  the  gods.  For  this  reafon  they  are 
excepted  from  the  leafe,  by  king  Devapala^  in  the 
before-mentioned  infcription. 

.That  the  overfeers  of  .temples  on  the  coaft  of 
Malabar  have  Mill  the  power  of  letting  fuch  pieces 
of  ground,  appears  from  this  circumftance,  befides 
others,  that  our  convent  at  Verapole  had  actually  a 
leafe  of  part  of  a  field  which  belonged  fo  a  Pagan 
temple.  No  private  perfon,  whether  noble  or  not, 
can  pretend  to  any  fuch  property  in  land.  On  the 
contrary,  every  ten  years  the  Nilawirt,  a'  tax  efta- 
blifhed  at  the  firft  meafurement  of  lands,  mud  be 
paid  for  all  fields  and  pieces  of  ground  every  ten 
years.  Befides  this  tax,  a  third  or  fourth  part  of 
the  rent  is  alfo  fometimes  impofed  according  as  the 
contrafting  parties  have  agreed. 

From  the  palm-gardens  the  Eitoni,  that  is,  the 
eighth  palm,  is  exacted.    The  poorer  dalles  mult 

*  See  a  (hort  account  of  the  Gentoos  mode  of  collecting  the 
revenues  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.     Ldr.d,  178  j. 
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pay  the  Tafapanam,  an  import  which  amounts  to 
five  Panmn  for  each  head,  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
poll-tax  introduced  into  fome  of  the  countries  of 
Europe.  The  Mi/caver,  or  fifhermen,  pay  a  tax 
called  VaJOt  that  is,  net-money ;  and  confifts  of  a  Ragi 
of  gold,  or  ten  Ciacras,  twenty  fix  of  which  are  equal 
to  a  florin.  It  is  unfortunately  too  true,  that  the 
Indians  live  in,  a  flate  of  opprefiion,  and  in  time  of 
war  are  treated  with  particular  feverity.  Robertfon, 
however,  has  drawn  a  very  flattering  piclure  of  the 
humanity  and  mildnefs  of  the  Indian  princes  and 
Britifh  governors;  but  it.  is  much  to  be  lamented 
that  it  is  contrafied,  in  fo  linking  a  manner,  with 
the  conduct  of  a  Moens  and  many  others. 

The  fourth  noble  call  confifts  of  the  Shudra.  To 
thefe  belong  the  Ci/racara,  painters ;  the  Tunaciayc^ 
dyers  of  cloth  j  the  Pufopaga,  garland- makers  ;  the 
Shaftramagia,  fmiths  ;  the  Ciaruna^  fingers  ;  the  Ci~ 
,ar??iacara,  coblers  ;  alfo  the  weavers,  taylors,  carpen- 
ters, filver-fmiths,  clockmakers,  and  other  artifans. 
All  thefe  people  form  feparate  clafTes,  the  members 
of  which  cannot  eat  with  each  other,  and  much  lefs 
intermarry. 

The  meaner  calls  are  called  Nijba,  or  Ciandah ; 
that  is,  the  contemptible,  low,  impure.  To  thefe 
belong  the  fifhermen ;  the  Cie.nas^  or  labourers  in 
gardens,  who  carry  water,  and  water  the  young 
palm-trees;  the  Parreas,  or  Ikinners  ;  thofe  per- 
sons who  cleanfe  ponds  •,  barbers,  potters,  and  the 
Malabar  Pelleyas.  The  laft  are  only  flaves,  but  a 
very  ufeful  kind  of  men  ;  for  they  guard  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  keep  the  buffaloes  employed  in  plough- 
ing, take  care  of  the  crops,  and  feparate  the  rice 
from  its  hufks, 
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CHAPTER    V. 

Admhujlration  of  Jujiice  among  the  Indians, 


XvEligious  Matters. — All  affairs  which  relate 
to  religion  are  determined  by  the  Brahmans  alone, 
in  the  prefence  of  their  Sarvaveda,  or  high-prieft. 
The  king,  who,  as  is  well  known,  does  not  belong 
to  the  facerdotal  caft,  acts  here  the  part  of  a  KJhe- 
tria,  and  never  gives  his  vote  till  the  Brahmans 
have  fufficiently  examined  the  cafe  before  them,  and 
delivered  their  opinions.  The  affembly  or  fociety 
who  deliberate  and  determine  upon  it,  is  called 
Toga.  Each  member  of  it  has  a  voice.  Their 
decifion  is  confidered  to  be  infallible ;  and  thofe 
who  oppofe  it  are  expelled  from  the  fociety.  Thefe 
Togas  take  cognizance  of  all  difputes  which  arife 
in  regard  to  betrothing,  marriage,  fettlements  to 
daughters,  and  other  things  of  the  like  kind,  as 
well  as  of  all  offences  committed  againft  religion 
or  the  caft.  Hatred,  enmity,  abortions,  giving 
blows  without  fhedding  blood,  quarrels  between 
parents  and  children,  in  a  word,  all  affairs  which 
have  even  the  remote!!:  connexion  with  religion,  are 
brought  before  this  tribunal.  Every  man  has  the 
right  of  defending  himfelf,  of  making  a  reply,  and 
of  employing  an  advocate  without  being  obliged  to 
pay  lawyers'  fees  or  to  confume  paper ;  for  every 
thing  is  done  viva  voce.  The  members  of  the  Toga 
jit  upon  mats ;  but  the  parties  mult  Hand. 

Civil  and  Criminal  Affairs. — Thefe  are 
determined  only  by  the  king  and  his  fervants.    The 

X  3  punifh- 
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punifhment  of  the  gallows  Is  appointed  for  the  fal- 
lowing criminals : 

i  ft,  The  Svamidrobi,  that  is,  tfjofe  who  excite 
pfurrections,  or  meditate  the  death  of  the  king. 

2d,  The  Rramahanda,  thofe  who  kill  a  Brah- 
man. 

2d,  The  Madruhanda,  thofe  who  commit  ma- 
tricide. 

4th,  The  Pidruhanda,  thofe  who  murder  their 
father,  uncle,  or  any  other  relation. 

5th,  The'  Manufzahanda,  all  murderers  in  ge- 
neral. 

6th,  The  Gobanda,  thofe  who  kill  a  cow. 

7th,  The  KJljetra  Stena,  thofe  who  commit  facri- 
lege. 

8th,  All  thofe  belonging  to  an  inferior  clafs, 
who  pi'fer  any  thing  from  the  houfe  of  a  perfon  of 
rank. 

9th,  Thofe  who  fteal  the  Bhandcira,  that  is,  the 
royal  treafure. 

10.  Thofe  who  hold  illicit  intercourfe  with  one 
of  the  king's  concubines,  or  only  with  an  unmarried 
female  belonging  to  the  king's  Andarggraha. 

1 1.  Thofe  who  debafe  the  current  coin. 

i  2.  Thofe  who  commit  adultery  with  the  wife  of 

a  Brahman,  or  the  wife  of  their  preceptor. 

■ 

The  offenders  a?e  always  hung  on  the  fpot  where 
,  the  crime  was  committed.  The  gallows  confifts  only 
of  two  beams,  and  can  with  great  eafe  be  tranfported 
from  one'place  to  another.  A  hook  is  fixed  to  one 
end  of  the  rope,  and  this  hook  the  executioner 
forces,  with  all  hjs  ftrength,  into  the  ficfh  below  the 
criminal's  chin  ;  he  is  then  hoifted  up,  and  the  other 
end  of  the  rope  is  made  faft  to  the  gallows.  The  de- 
linquents fometimes  are  hanged  alfo  in  the  European 
manner,  fo  that  they  are  inftantly  fuffocated.  Leffer 
crimes  ire  punifbed  by  cutting  off  the  nofe  and 
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ears ;  by  hacking  off  the  right  hand ;  banifliment 
from  the  country,  imprifonment,  hunger  and  thirit; 
fequeilration  or  confiscation  of  property,  and  fome- 
titnes  by  a  pecuniary  fine. 

The  fentence  of  death  mud,  in  general,  be  fub- 
fcribed  by  the  delinquent's  own  hand,  after  he  has 
been  heard  and  convicted  of  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge.  The  place  where  the  trial  is  held  is  called 
Mandava,  and  forms  a  fort  of  court  of  judicature 
in  the  magistrate's  habitation.  Of  fuch  magistrates 
there  are  a  great  many,  and  they  always  refide  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  temple.  As  foon  as  the 
delinquent  is  convicted,  the  magiftrate  repairs  to 
the  Mandrajhala,  or  judgement-hall,  where  all  the 
other  magistrates,  together  with  fome  Brahmans, 
are  afTembled.  Qn  their  opinion  and  fentence  the 
life  or  death  of  the  delinquent  depends.  He  is, 
however,  at  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  king  ;  and  on 
luch  occafions  is  never  executed  till  the  king  con- 
firms the  fentence.  In  doubtful  cafes,  the  fuperin- 
tendants  and  elders  of  the  caft  are  confulted.  In 
thefe  affemblies  the  firit  object  of  the  members  is  to 
enquire  into  the  laws,  cuftoms  and  ufages  formerly 
eliablimed  in  the  caft,  or  in  the  town  or  city  where 
the  trial  takes  place ;  and  according  to  thefe  old 
precedents  the  point  in  queftion  is  determined. 

During  the  whole  time  I  refided  in  Malabar  I 
never  heard  cf  a  criminal  beirig  beheaded,  but  fome- 
times  that  one  or  two  had  been  run  through  with 
a  lance.  Oaths  are  always  taken  before  the  gate  of 
a  temple ;  and  the  perfon  who  fwears,  places  both 
hands  on  his  head,  and  invokes  Mahadeva,  that  is, 
the  great  god,  the  avenger,  to  puniih  him  as  a  per- 
juror it  he  violates  the  truth.  The  courts  of  jultice 
are  kept  open  daily  for  every  perfon  from  an  early 
hour  to  the  time  of  ablution,  and  from  the  time  of 
flipper  till  midnight.     At  the  periods  of  new  and 
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full  moon,  and  on  the  feftivals  of  Shiva  and  Bha* 
gavadi,  when  the  king  muft  be  prefent  at  the  folemn 
prefentation  of  offerings,  no  judiciary  bufmefs  is 
done,  and  the  courts  of  juftice  are  fruit.  Women, 
flaves,  exiles,  and  perfons  to  whom  infamy  is  at- 
tached, are  incapable  of  giving  valid  teftimony.  In 
former  times,  if  a  fufpected  perfon  waded  through 
a  ftream  infefted  by  a  crocodile,  or  put  his  finger 
into  boiling  oil,  melted  lead,  or  a  coco-nut  fhell 
in  which  a  make  was  concealed,  and  drew  it  out 
unhurt,  he  was  declared  to  be  innocent.  This  prac- 
tice, hqwever,  is  no  longer  in  ufe. 

In  Malabar,  Tanjaur,  and  Madura,  there  once  ex- 
ited, before  the  incurfion  of  Mohamed  Aly,  a  fort 
of  itinerant  juftice.  A  magiftrate,  together  with  four 
foldiers,  went  about  through  all  the  ftreets  ;  and  if 
they  obferved  any  difturbance,  they  quelled  it  on 
the  fpot,  and  punifhed  the  offenders.  This  cuftom, 
prevails  at  prefent  only  in  Malabar.  A  magiftrate 
of  this  kind  is  called,  in  the  Malabar  dialect,  Pra-> 
vaticarer,  or  Adh'gari  ;  and  has  power  to  try  offen- 
ders wherever  he  pleafes ;  fometimes  under  the  fhade 
of  a  tree,  and  fometimes  in  a  houfe ;  at  one  time 
in  the  market-place,  and  at  another  in  the  open 
fields.  Some  of  thefe  magiftrates  are  very  avari- 
cious, and  receive  prefents  or  bribes,  KoJIm  Colunnu; 
but  when  fuch  corrupt  practices  are  brought  to  light, 
the  king  caufes  the  unrighteous  judges  to  be  impri- 
foned,  and  their  goods  to  be  confiscated.  Every 
thing  I  have  here  faid  relates  to  the  Pagan  natives ; 
for  among  the  Chriftians  an  eftablifhment  totally 
different  prevail^ 
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CHAPTER    VE 

Languages  of  the  Indians, 


1  HE  Samjkrda  is  the  mother  of  all  the  languages 
in  India.  Its  name  implies  that  it  mutt  be  a  perfect 
and  excellently  formed  language ;  for  Krda  figni- 
fies  a  perfect,  complete  work ;  and  the  particle  Sam9 
with  each  other,  together,  contains  an  allufion  to  the 
connection  of  its  parts  into  one  harmonious  and  re- 
gular whole.  It  is  called  the  language  of  the  gods 
and  of  philofophers  j  the  facred  language.  Accord- 
ing to  the  doftrine  of  the  Brahmans,  it  arofe  from 
the  converfation  which  the  JJhvara  (the  Lord)  had 
with  the  goddefs  Shakti  or  Bhavani  (Nature),  whea 
In  conjunction  they  created  the  world. 

The  original  word  Samjkrda^  which  exifts  in  no 
other  language,  is  written  in  many  different  ways,  not 
only  by  foreigners,  but  alfo  by  the  Indians  them- 
felves,  viz.  Samjkrit,  Samjkretan,  Samfcrudam^  and 
Samfcret.  All  thefe  variations  arife  from  the  alpha- 
bets of  the  different  provincial  dialects  which  have 
been  derived  from  this  original  language,  and  intro- 
duced into  India.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  here  as 
with  the  Latin  word  homo,  of  which  the  Italians 
have  made  uomo,  the  French  homme^  and  the  Portu- 
guefe  homem.  The  Samjkrda  confills  of  fifty-two 
radical  characters ;  and  among  this  number  there 
are  many  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  language. 
It  is,  therefore,  extremely  difficult  to  pronounce, 
properly  the  original  Samfcred  words,  and  almoil 
impoiiible  to  exprefs  them  in  other  languages,  and 
particularly  the  European. 

3  Th£ 
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The  Greeks,  Perfians,  Romans,  Chinefe,  Pe^ 
guans,  and  Europeans  have  fo  corrupted  and  muti- 
lated a  great  many  Samfcred  words,  that  they  can 
fcarcely  be  known.  Thus,  for  example,  the  river 
Yamuna  is  in  Pliny  called  Jomanes,  and  in  Ptolemy 
Djemna  and  Diamuna.  M.  De  l'Ifle  calls  it  the 
Gemene,  and  Father  Marcus  a  Tumba  the  Gia- 
muna. 

Of  thefe  fifty- two  radical  Samfcred  characters  a 
great  number  of  others  are  formed  ;  and  this  mul- 
tiplication is  carried  fo  far,  that  I  can  mew  a  Sam- 
fcred alphabet  which  contains  no  lefs  than  8004  com- 
ponent parts,  i  he  multiplication  of  thefe  charac- 
ters, fo  numerous  of  themfelves,  arifes  from  the  for- 
mation of  the  fyllables ;  as  what  forms  a  fyllable, 
among  us  Europeans,  is  expreffed  in  the  Samfcred 
by  one  letter,  or  one  fingle  character.  Thus,  if  we 
wifhed  to  write  in  Samfcred  the  fyllables  kra,  kre> 
kri,  kro,  kru,  krai,  krau,  we  mould  place,  inftead  of 
them,  fevcn  fingle  characters,  each  of  which  is  equi-" 
valent  to  a  whole  fyllable  *. 

The  manner  in  which  the  fyllables  are  formed 
and  connected  with  each  other,  and  the  number  of 
characters  hitherto  employed  in  all  the  Indian  pro- 
vincial dialects  derived  from  the  Samfcred,  are  the 

*  Many  of  the  oriental  languages  are  diitinguimed  by  this  pe- 
culiarity, that  a  irnall  variation  in  a  character  caufes  a  new  lyllabic 
variation,  with  a  different  pronunciation.  This  is  the  cafe,  for 
example,  with  the  Ethiopic  alphabet,  which  has  twenty-fix  cha- 
ra&ers,  and  each  of  thefe  is  varied  by  feven  vowtl  marks.  There 
are  alio  twenty  dtfferent  marks  for  the  diphthongs  ;  fo  that  the 
whole  alphabet  conn  (Is  of  202  marks  and  characters.  The  Amha- 
ric  language,  generally  fpoken  in  Ethiopia,  has  thirty-three  cha- 
racters, which  are  alio  varied  by  feven  vowel  and  twenty  diph- 
thong marks;  fo  that  the  whole  alphabet  contains  25  1  marks  and 
characters.  In  the  ¥raifia8ioTU  of  the  Academy  oj  Peterjburghy 
vol.  lii.  and  iv.  the  learned  Theophdus  Siegfried  Bayer  has  given 
engravings  of  a  great  many  of  thefe  Brahmanic  characters.  They 
amount  at  lent  to  5S5  variations,  if  not  more.     F. 
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fame ;  except  this  difference,  that  each  of  thefe  dia- 
lects, as  the  Negaric,  Talengic,  Canarian,  Tamulic, 
Malabaric  and  Guzaratic  have  each  their  own  al- 
phabet, which,  in  regard  to  its  fhape  and  form,  is 
'different  from  all  the  reft.    The  mod  remarkable 
circumftance  here  is,  that  all  the  component  parti 
in  the  alphabet  of  the  Barmans  in  Pegu  and  Ava 
are  contained,  but  with  fome  variation,  in  the  Fthi- 
opic  alphabet  of  Gheez  and  Ambhar  ;  have  the  fame 
value,  and  are  joined  together  in  the  like  manner. 
It  appears  to  me  hiftorically  certain,  that  the  Peguan 
Barmans  obtained  from  India  the  writings  extant  in 
the  Samfcred,  as  well  as  the  alphabet  belonging  to 
that  language,  and  inftructions  how  to  learn  it  *. 
Many,  nay  moft  of  the  words  of  the  Pali  language 
are  either  entirely  Samfcredamic,  or  at  leaft  deriv- 
ed and  compounded  from  it.     A   difpute   having 
once  arifen  among  the  Talapoins  of  Pegu  refpeding 
the  explanation  of  certain  exprefTions  contained  in 
the  Pali  books,  the  prefent  king  of  Pegu  fent  a  de- 
putation to  the  king  of  Candia,  in  the  ifland  of  Cey- 
lon, with  orders  to  procure  information,  from  the 
Brahmans  and  Budhifts  there,  refpecting   the  real 
meaning  of  the  expreflions  in  difpute.  This  circum- 
stance,  and  the  clofe  affinity  obferved  between  the 
languages  of  thefe  two  kingdoms,  afford,  in  my  opi- 
nion, a  fufficient  proof  that  the  Pali  language  in 
Pegu  is  a  dialect  of  the  Samfcred. 

With  regard  to  the  Ethiopic  alphabet,  which  has 
a  certain  refemblance  to  the  Samfcredamic,  there 
is  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  brought  to  Ethiopia 

*  The  alphabet  of  the.  Bar  man:,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  was 
puMifhed  at  Rome  by  the  Congregation  dt  propaganda  /:./[■, 
I  \  87.  8.  I  received  a  copy  of  it  from  the  learned  Cardinal  iJor- 
gia,  fo  zealous  for  promoting  ufefr.l  knowledge,  together  witli 
other  alphabets  which  I  (lill  wanted  ;  fo  that  at  preietu  I  flatted 
invfclf  1  have  in  my  poiTeffioa  a  complete  collection.     F. 
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by  thofe  Indian  gymnofophifts  who,  in  the  time  oi 
Apollonius,  refided  on  a  certain  mountain  not  fay 
from  the  Nile  *.  Who  knows  but  the  Ethiopians, 
Perfians,  Thibetians  and  Peguans  might  have  car- 
ried the  Samfcred  language  with  them  from  India 
to  their  prefent  countries,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Parreas,  who,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  Mr. 
Grellman  *)»,  fled  from  India  during  the  tyrannical 
government  of  Timur,  difperfed  themfelves  through 
Tartary,  Scythia,  and  Hungary,  and  full  fpeak  a 
language  which  has  a  ftriking  refemblance  to  the 
Samfcred  ufed  in  the  kingdom  of  Guza/  at,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  city  of  Tatta.  This  conjecture  will 
appear  the  more  probable,  when  we  reflect  that 
thefe  tribes,  in  ancient  times,  had  the  fame  inter- 
courfe  with  the  Indians,  as  the  Arabs  have  at  pre- 
fent with  the  inhabitants  of  the  coaft  of  Malabar ; 
that,  according  to  their  own  acknowledgment,  they 
obtained  their  religion  and  their  facred  books  from 
India,  and  that  confequently  the  Samfcred  language 
might  eafily  have  been  conveyed  from  Tatta,  Ca- 
bul,  and  Candahar  to  Perfia,  as  well  as  from  Nepal 
through  1  hibet  to  Tartary,  and  alio  to  Afem  in 
Pegu,  and  to  Ava. 

The   Samfcred   contains   a  great  many   words, . 
which  bo:h  in  found  and  in  meaning  have  a  fimila- 

v  See  Phoc.  in  Fit.  Apoll.  Tian.  cod.  eclii. — L.  Fives  Com- 
ment, in  lib.  xiv. — S.  Aug.  de  Civitate  Dei,  p.  1734.  edit.  Paris. 
-—Eft/eh.  in  Cbron.  p.  72.  edit.  Scalig. — and  Philojlrat.  in  Fit*  • 
Apoll.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6.  and  lib.  iv.  cap.  6.     si. 

The  appellation  Gymnofophifts  fignifiea,  as  is  well  known,  na-  . 
ked  philofophers.  It  docs  not,  however,  thence  follow,  that  the 
people  fo  called  by  the  Gretks  muft  have  come  from  India.  The 
warmth  of  the  climate  would  make  clothing  fuperfhious  to  Inch 
pen,  even,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  They  led  a  contemplative 
life,  and  from  that  circumftance  alfo  were  called  gymnofophills; 
but  they  did  not  bring  the  mode  of  writing  by  characters  from 
Jndia  to  Ethiopia.    F. 

•f  See  H'ificnphtr  Verfuch  uhcr  &  Zigeuner,  Gottingen,  1787.^. 
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rity  to  Latin.  For  example :  dendbay  dens,  a  tooth  j 
yttga,  jugum,  a  yoke  j  junEla,  junctus,  jun&a,  junc- 
tum,  joined  ;  nau,  navis,  a  fhip ;  ?mviga,  navita, 
navicularius,  a  fhip-mafter ;  nava,  novem,  nine ; 
fapta,  feptem,  feven;  tri,  tres,  three;  dui,  duo, 
two ;  adja,  hodie,  to-day ;  vidbava,  vidua,  a  wi- 
dow ;  ?w,  non,  no ;  fua,  fuus,  his,  &c.  Thefe  and 
other  words  of  the  like  kind  are  a  fufficient  proof 
that  the  Samfcred  language  did  not  exift  before  the 
Flood,  as  Father  Pons  once  afierted.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable that  it  took  its  origin  in  Chaldea,  at  the  time 
of  the  general  confufion  of  tongues,  from  which  we 
mult  deduce  the  analogy  of  many  other  words  ufed 
by  fo  many  different  nations,  and  confequently  by  the 
anceftors  of  the  Brahmans  and  the  Latins.  The 
Samfcred  is  far  more  abundant  in  fynonyms  than 
the  Latin.  There  are  thirty  different  expreffions  for 
the  fun;  more  than  twenty  for  the  moon  ;  twenty 
for  a  houfe  ;  from  fix  to  feven  for  a  ftone ;  ten  for 
a  tree;  five  for  a  leaf;  ten  for  an  ape;  and  nine 
for  a  raven.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  other  things 
both  viable  and  invifible  *. 

The  common  Indian  dialects,  the  origin  of  which 
is  to  be  fought  for  in  the  Samfcred  language,  are  the 
following : 

I.  The  facred  language  employed  by  the  Priefls 
and  Budhifts  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.    Ptolemy,  in 

*  The  ricknefs  of  a  language  muft  not  be  eflimated  in  this 
tnanntr.  It  is  generally  faid,  that  the  Arabic  is  a  rich  language, 
becaufe  it  has  1  know  not  how  many  words  to  expref3  ^.j-jjord. 
The  literal  meaning  of  one  of  thefe  words  is  the  man-murderer. 
This,  however,  is  only  a  metaphorical  and  figurative  expreffion  ; 
and  a  number  of  thefe  may  be  found  in  or  compounded  from  every 
language  which  has  attained  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  Thirty 
or  more  appellations  of  the  Sun  might  be  collected  from  the 
Greek  poets ;  but  no  one  ever  confidered  this  as  ?  proof  of  the 
rlchflelli  of  the  Greek  language.     F, 

his 
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his  Geography,  where  he  fpeaks  of  this  ifland  underf* 
the  name  of  Salica^  has  preferred  feveral  Samfcred 
appellations  ;  fuch  as,  Swdocanda,  which  properly 
might  to  be  written  Sindhucanda.  lie  alfo  mentions 
the  mountain  Mala  under  the  name  of  Malea  ;  and 
the  large  diftrict.  of  Mahagramam,  belonging  to  the 
Brahmans,  is  by  him  called  Maagramum*.  See 
on  this  fubject  the  map  in  D'Anville's  Antiquhc 
Geographique  de  l'1/ide,  published  at  Paris  in  1775. 
This  language  is  Hill  fpoken  in  the  kingdom  of 
C/.ndia  ;  but  not  on  the  fea-coaft,  where  the  people 
in  general  fpeak  the  Cingalefe — a  wretched  dialect, 
which  cohfifts  of  a  confufed  mixture  of  the  Tamulic 
and  Malabaric- 

II.  The  Tamulic  language,  which  is  fpoken  in 
Tanjaur,  Madura,  Maiffur,  Concao,  in  fome  places 
on  the  coafl  of  Malabar  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood 
of  Colhm,  and  alfo  in  the  Gauts.  Jt  is  harmoni- 
ous, uncommonly  well  adapted  for  poetry,  and  can 
be  eafily  learned,  becaufe  its  elements  are  very  Am- 
ple. When  there  occur  in  it  Samfcred  words,  which 
cannot  be  exprefled  by  its  alphabet,  it  borrows  fome 
characters  either  from  the  Granthamic  or  Samfcre- 
damic.  The  characters  which  it  borrows  from  the 
former  are  :  kjha,  fza\  JB3a,  fa,  fpa,fma,  Jlra./kra. 
As.  it  wants  the  characters  Fand  //,  it  fupplies  their 
place  by  B  and  G ;  and  writes,  for  example,  in- 
stead of  Sham,  which  in  the  Samfcred  figmfies  I, 
Agam  or  Akam ;  and  inilead  of  Vdva,  the  new 
moon,  Baba.     It  confiits  only  of  thirty  characters, 

*  Such  Samfcred  words  occur  not  only  in  Ptolemy,  but  alfo 
in  Arrian  ami  Strabo.  This,  therefore,  is  an  evident  refutation 
pi  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  George  Foriter,  that  the  Samfcred  lan- 
guage was  not  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  haa  excited  in  India 
only  firice  the  birth  of  Chtjitt.  See  Fotfter's  Notes  to  the  Indian 
I'lhy  Sukontuhi,  p.  3-^3^  and  334.      A. 

which 
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which  are  far  from  fufficient  to  exprefs  all  the  Sam- 
fcred words. 

llf.  The  Malabar  language.  Tt  extends  from  Cape 
Comari  to  the  mountain  Illy,  which  feparates  the  pro- 
vinces of  Malabar  and  Canara.  This  language  em- 
ploys two  alphabets,  viz.  the  Maleyam  Tumul,  and  the 
Grantha.  The  former  confifts  of  twenty-three,  and 
the  latter  of  fifty-two  charafters,  which  are  fully 
fufficient  for  writing  the  Samfcred.  The  latter  cha- 
racters have  been  employed  by  the  authors  of  all 
the  facred  books  which  are  feen  in  Maiflur,  Ma- 
dura, Carnada,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar. 

IV.  The  Canarian  language,  which  is  fpoken  in 
the  diitrict  of  mount  Illy  belonging  to  the  kingdom 
of  Canara,  and  from  thence  as  far  as  Goa. 

V.  The  Marafhda  language.  It  is  prevalent 
throughout  the  whole  country  of  the  Marajbdi,  who 
are  very  improperly  called  Marattas. 

VI.  The  Talenga,  an  harmonious,  nervous, 
mafculine,  copious,  and  learned  language,  which, 
like  the  Samfcred,  has  fifty-two  characters ;  and 
thefe  are  fufficient  to  write  the  latter.  It  is  fpoken 
on  the  coaft  of  Orixa,  in  Golconda,  on  the  river 
Krifhna,  and  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Balangate. 
A\\  thefe  languages  have  their  own  alphabets ;  fo 
that  in  every  province  you  mud  make  yourfelf  ac- 
quainted with  a  dittinct  kind  of  characters,  if  you 
with  to  exprefs  your  thoughts  in  the  dialect,  common 
in  each. 

VII.  The  common  Bengal  language  :  a  wretched* 
dialect,  corrupted  in  the  utmoft  degree.     It  has  no 
V,  and  inftead  of  it  employs  the  B  ;  io  that  inltead 
of  Fed  you  muft  write  BeJa.     It  is  fpoken  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  in  Bengal  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

VIII.  The  Devangaric  or  liindofbn  language; 
called  by  fome  Nagru,  Nagari^  and  alio  De-vanagari. 
It  is  fpoken  at  Benares  or  Venares,  and  confitts  of 

fifty- 
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fifty- two  characters,  with  which  you  can  write  the 
Samfcred.  Its  mode  of  writing  has  been  intro- 
duced into  all  the  northern  part  of  India.  A  fpe- 
cimen  of  it  may  be  feen  in  the  firiT  volume  of  the 
Afiatic  Refearches. 

JX.  The  Guzaratic,  which  has  been  introduced 
not  only  into  the  kingdom  of  Guzarat,  but  alfo  at 
Baroche,  Surat,  Tatta,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Balangate  mountains.  Its  characters  are  little 
different  from  thofe  of  the  Devanagaric. 

X.  The  Nepalic,  which  is  fpoken  in  the  king- 
dom of  Nepal,  and  has  a  great  fimilarity  to  the 
Devanagaric 

Of  all  thefe  languages  a  more  particular  account 
may  be  found  in  my  Samfcred  grammar,  in  which 
I  have  clearly  proved  that  they  all  proceed  from 
the  Samfcred,  though  Mr.  Wilkins  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones  maintain  that  the  Nagru,  or  Devanagaric 
makes  properly  the  original  and  true  character  of 
ihe  Samfcred  language,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means 
of  Indian  extraction,  but  was  tranfplanted  to  India 
from  Perfia. 

The  moft  important  book  of  all  thofe  written  in 
the  Samfcred  language  is  the  Veda.  This  word, 
«'hich  has  been  changed  by  the  Englifh  very  impro- 
perly into  Bed,  or  Bead/:,  does  not  ngnify  exclufively 
a  facred  bock  -,  but  implies  in  general  as  much  as 
a  J acred  taw,  whether  obferved  by  the  Indians  or 
$>:her  nations.  Thus,  for  example,  the  law  or  reli- 
gious fyilem  of  the  fo-called  Nazarenes,  or  Chrif- 
lians  of  St.  Thomas,  is  named  Nafratmi  Veda,  and 
the  Jewifh  law  Judba-veda.  That  this  word  is  ufed, 
in  other  refpects,  in  a  very  evfenfwe  fenfe,  feems  to 
appear  from  various  circumflances,  and,  in  parti- 
cular, from  the  following  fable:  "The  god  Brahma, 
at  the  time  of  the  general  deluge,  having  fallen 
aileep,  the  wicked  daemon,  called  /7^y  ■gnv./,  (tole 

from. 
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from  him  the  Veda,  and  threw  it  into  the  fea.  It 
would  then  have  been  infallibly  loft,  had  not  the 
god  Vljhnu  inftantaneoufly  transformed  himfelf  into 
a  fifh,  and  gone  in  fearch  of  it.  As  foon  as  he 
found  it,  he  gave  it  to  the  man  who  had  faved  him- 
felf, with  king  Menu,  in  the  Tanapatra  or  floating 
veflel. 

It  is  very  evident  that  this  fable  cannot  allude  to 
the  prefent  Veda  ;  but  if  we  admit  that  the  word, 
as  is  actually  the  cafe,  fignifies  the  law  of  natur£, 
this  ingenious  allegory  may  be  eafily  explained. 
The  Brahmans  wiftied  to  fignify  by  it,  that  the  na- 
tural order  and  connexion  of  the  elements,  which 
at  the  time  of  the  flood  were  totally  deftroyed,  had 
been  again  reftored  by  Vijhnu  *. 

The  other  Indian  books  held  in  high  eftimation 
are: 

Manufhajira  and  Mahabharada,  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  are  as  old  as  the  age  of  Menu,  or 
rsoah. 

The  nine  Purana,  or  Canda,  in  which  the  nine 
appearances  of  Vijhnu  are  defcribed. 

The  book  Ramayana,  which  contains  the  fabu- 
lous hiftory  of  the  god  Rama  and  Sida. 

The  Baghavada,  a  highly  valued  book,  which 
treats  of  the  incarnation  of  Vijhnu,  when  he  fhewed 
Himfelf  in  the  form  of  Krijhna,  that  is,  the  black 
god.  - 

Of  the  childhood  of  the  latter  a  particular  account 
is  given  in  the  Balagapiirana, 

The  Lingapurana  contains  the  oldeft  hiftory  of 
the  Lingam  or  Phallus, 

*  See  on  this  fubjeft  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  p.  1 16 — 120. 
alfo  my  Syjlema  Bra/jmanicum,  p.  83,  and  279,  where  this  event 
is  repreiented  from  an  oiiginal  Indian  painting  preferved  in  the 
Borgian  Muicura.     A. 

Y  The 
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The  Shivapitrana  contains  the  hiltory  of  the  god 
Shiva  or  Mabadcva. 

The  Gangabhakya,  that  is,  Gangh  Felicitas,  treats 
of  the  happinefs  in  which  thofe  participate  who  pu- 
rify themfelves  in  that  river* 

The  Raghu-vamjha  contains  the  genealogical  tree 
of  Ragbu-nalba,  that  is,  of  Vijknu,  who  is  defcended 
from  the  family  of  Rttgbu. 

Aadiparba  is  a  poem,  the  fubject  of  which  is  the 
origin  of  all  things. 

The  Sandhyn-Ciirma  contains  pfecepts  how  to 
behave  during  thofe  luftrations  which  are  performed 
in  the  evening. 

The  Tudbiftbiravigea  is  a  very  beautiful  Sam- 
fcred  poem,  which  celebrates  the  victory  of  king 
Tudbij}bira,  who  was  one  of  the  five  fons  of  Pando. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  book  Bbagavatguita, 
of  which  a  tranilation  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Wil- 
kins. 

The  books  which  mult,  be  ftudied  by  thofe  who 
wilTi  to  learn  the  Samfcred  language  according  to 
grammatical  rules,  and  not  merely  by  practice,  like 
moft  of  the  Europeans,  are ; 

Sidhariiba,  or  Sarafvada,  the  Samfcred  gram* 
mar.         -  ; .     .-. 

Vyagarna^  the  fyntax. 

Various  Sloga,  or  verfified  fentences,  by  which 
one  can  learn  the  true  meaning  and  proper  ufe  of 
the  Samfcred  words. 

But  in  particular  the  Amara/ima,  already  often 
mentioned,  an  excellent  dictionary  of  the  Samfcred 
language  compiled  about  fixty  years  before  the 
birth  of  Chrift.  It  is  written  in  verfe,  like  all  the 
Indian  books;  and  is  not  divided  into  chapters,  but 
into  certain  heads ;  fo  that  the  words  which  belong 
to  a  certain  genus  are  collected  together  without 

regard 
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regard  to  choice  or  order.  Thus  one  divifion  is  in- 
titled  Svarggavargga,  that  is,  the  genus  of  the  ap- 
pellations which  belong  to  the  heavens.  Another 
is  called  Manujhan)argga,  that  is,  the  family  of  the 
words  applied  to  man,  &c. 

This  arrangement  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  work  ;  for  the  practice  and  method 
of  dividing  books,  according  to  the  quantity  of  their 
contents,  into  particular  chapters,  and  of  employing 
for  that  purpofe  a  certain  regular  plan,  is  an  inven- 
tion of  later  times.  Amarafinha,  the  author  of  this 
dictionary*,  named  after  him,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion, received  as  true  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  part  of  India,  was  minifter  to  king  Vikrd- 
madityay  who  died  rlfty-feven  years  before  the  birth 
of  Chrift  *.  This  opinion  is  adopted  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  Davis,  Haftings,  Anquetil  du  Perron, 
and  other  learned  men  who  have  made  refearches 
into  the  hiitory  of  India  5  and  the  Brahmans  are  fo 
fully  convinced  of  the  great  antiquity  of  this  book, 
that  they  employ  it  as  a  ftandard  by  which  they  ex- 
amine the  purity  of  the  Samfcred  words  that  occur 
in  other  writings. 

♦  Sec  the  AfwSic  Rtjecrchtty  vol,  J.  p,  160,  and  roVS,  ?;  12^? 
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CHAPTER    Vir. 

Religion  and  Deities  of  the  Indians. 


JL  H  E  almighty,  mfinitej  eternal,  incomprehen- 
fible,  and  felf-exiftent  Being  is  called  in  the  Samf- 
cred  language  Parabrahma,  Tatva  Paramejhvo.ro , 
Svayambhu  Parabara.  Parabrahma  fignifies  the 
higheft  wifdom,  the  moft  wife  Being ;  "Tatva,  the 
Being  who  exifts  by  himfelf;  Parame/hvara,  the 
Almighty  ;  from  Parama  the  higheft,  and  JJhvara 
lord ;  both  which  words  are  joined  together  by  an 
billion,'  and  formed  into  one  :  Svayambhu,  a  Being 
who  exifls  for  and  by  himfelf;  as  Svaya  fignifies, 
in  the -Samfcred,  by  himfelf;  and  bhu,  exifting : 
Parabar/r,  the  moil  excellent  of  all  exalted  beings. 
All  thefe  expreffions,  which  are  taken  partly  from 
the  Rfahmanic  grammar,  and  partly  from  the  In- 
dian dictionaries,  clearly  fhew  that  the  Indians  be- 
lieve In  one  only,  true  God,  who  has  the  principle 
ofexiftence  within  himfelf,  and  who  lives  from  eter- 
nity to  eternity.  In  the  Indian  book  Mahabharada 
he  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  following  appellations  : 

Canmafza  vina/Jjana,  he  who  cannot  poffibly  lofe 
his  purity  ;  the  pure  Being  who  never  fins. 

KarmaJakJ]ji,the  obferver  of  all  the  actions  of  men. 

Genmandjhddihina,  he  who  lofes  neither  his  being 
nor  exiftence. 

JVirtnala,  the  unfpotted. 

Ninnddiguelkoru  dharmandyaga,  the  beneficent 
lord,  or  the  fundamental  principle  of  every  thing 
that-  is  pure. 

Father 
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Father  Jofeph  de  Carignan,  who  was  fettled  as 
miflionary  at  Bettia,  fays,  therefore,  in  a  book 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  king  there :  "  Your  Pa- 
gan authors  write  in  your  Purana  (a  hiflory  of  an- 
cient times),  and  a  part  of  your  philosophers  teach 
that  there  exifts  one  God,  who  is  an  almighty,  in- 
corporeal, and  pure  fpirit."  Could  he  have  writ- 
ten thus  with  impunity  in  the  prefence  of  the  Brah- 
mans,  and  particularly  to  a  king,  had  he  not  been 
certain  of  what  he  advanced  ?  Niebuhr,  Pallot  de 
St.  Lubin,  and  others  have  fufliciently  proved,  that 
many  Indians  entertain  the  purer!  notions  of  the  Di- 
vinity. One  day  having  alked  an  ignorant  Mala- 
bar Pagan  how  extenfive  the  love  of  God  was,  ac- 
cording to  his  idea,  he  replied  :  Saptafagaram  elu- 
randa  Idgavum  onnu  ciuttia  vdjiighi  farpamaya  avene 
pidicia  caratina  dbharathid/  ettaruddde  oru  mey. 
That  is :  "  God  is  fo  great,  that  the  ferpent  Vd- 
fughi,  which  furrounds  the  feven  feas  and  the  four- 
teen worlds,  would  be  too  fmall  mould  he  wifh  to 
employ  it  on  his  finger  inftead  of  a  ring."  It  is  here 
feen,  that  this  heathen  formed  a  very  exalted  con- 
ception of  God,  though  he  expreffed  himfelf  in  a 
figurative  manner.  It  muft,  however,  be  confeiTed, 
that  there  are  men  alfo  in  India  fo  ftupid  and  blind 
as  to  believe  the  Deity  to  be  a  being  that  confifts  of 
feveral  parts;  and  who  confequently  worfhip,  as  their 
god,  the  fun,  the  atmofphere,  water,  and  even  the 
rice  which  ferves  them  as  nourifhment.  But  where 
is  the  country  in  the  world  in  which  there  are  not 
fools  ? 

Refpecting  the  manner  in  which  God  produced 
the  world,  and  (till  conducts  himfelf  in  the  govern- 
ment of  it,  the  Indians  are  divided  in  their  opi- 
nions. 

i.  Some  believe  that  God  firft  produced  the  god- 
defs  Bhavani,  that  is,  ah-creating  nature.    The  lat- 
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ter,  having  brought  forth  three  gods,  called  Brahma, 
Vijhnu,  and  Shiva,  converted  herfelf  into  three  fe- 
males, and  thefe  married  their  own  fons.  The 
office  affigned  to  the  firft  was  to  produce  every 
thing  ufeful  in  the  world ;  the  fecond  was  to  pre- 
ferve  them  ;  and  the  third  was  commiffioned  to  de- 
ftroy  them,  when  they  mould  be  no  longer  necef- 
fary.  Life,  increafe,  and  death — or  creation,  pre- 
fervation,  and  deftruclion— are  every  where  obferved 
in  the  l«  ingdoms  of  nature.  The  above-mentioned" 
goddefs  bhavani,  who  reprefents  all-creative  nature, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Brahmans,  is  the 
deity  who,  next  to  the  Supreme  Being,  is  entitled  to 
the  greateft  veneration. 

c  Others  affert  that  Vijhnu,  the  fpirit  of  God, 
(for  this  is  (hewn  by  the  appellation  Prat? en,  which 
in  the  book  Mababharada  is  exprefsly  added,)  cre- 
ated in  the  beginning  every  thing  from  water  ;  and 
from  his  navel  proceeded  firabma,  Shiva,  and  the 
whole  multitude  of  the  other  gods. 

3.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  the  god  Para- 
brahma  firft  created  the  elements :  thefe  were  en- 
clofed  in  a  motta,  that  is,  an  egg  i  the  egg  burft  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  upper  fragments  formed 
feven  equal  parts,  and  the  lower  fragments  the  fame 
number  j  and  from  thefe  arofe  tjie  feven  fuperior 
and  the  feven  inferior  worlds,  fa  that  they  reckon 
fourteen  of  them.  When  the  Supreme  God,  Para- 
bralmi,  had  created  the  elements,  and  all  thefe 
worlds,  he  appeared  on  the  gold  mountain  Meru  ; 
called  the  other  gods  thither,  and  affigned  to  Brahma 
the  office  of  continuing  the  creation  ;  to  Vijhnu,  that 
of  preferving  it;  and  to  Shiva,  that  of  again  anni- 
hilating every  thing  in  the  world. 

The  Whole  theology  of  the  Brahmans  is  founded 
pn  thefe  three  different  fyflems.  They  are  contained 
in  the  Mahabharada,  Bhavagavada,  Aadiparva,  and 

other 
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ether  Indian  manufcripts.  A  more  particular  ac- 
count of  them  may  be  found  in  my  Syjiema  Brab- 
manicum,  and  in  the  explanations  of  the  Indian  ma- 
nufcripts preferved  in  the  Borgian  Mufeum  at  Ve- 
litri.  From  all  thefe  fyftems  it  incontrovertibly 
follows : 

1.  That  the  Indians  believe  that  God  created  the 
world,  though  they  do  not  agree  in  their  ideas  re- 
fpe&ing  the  manner  in  which  it  was  produced. 

2.  That  they  are  neither  Atheifts  nor  Materialifts, 
becaufe  they  believe  in  an  exalted  felf-exiftent  being, 
who  produced  every  thing,  and  who  is  the  creator 
q?  the  world. 

3.  That  they  are  alfo  not  Manichasans,  as  they  acr- 
knowledge  that  the  only  true  God  is  exalted  over 
and  independent  of  every  other  being.  According 
to  their  opinion  he  is  eternal,  the  only  one  of  his 
kind,  and  the  fole  creator  of  the  univerfe. 

According  to  the  firft  fyftem,  God,  before  the 
origin  of  all  creatures,  created  a  female.  But  who 
is  this  female  fuppofed  to  be  f  From  the  name  given 
to  her  by  the  Brahmans,  it  appears  that  they  under* 
if  and  by  it  Nature,  which  they  have  perfonified  under 
the  figure  of  a  woman.  In  the  Samfcred  (he  is  called 
Faramcfoavari,  the  fupreme  woman  ;  Iflri  or  IJhani, 
the  woman  ;  Bha-vani,  the  creatorefs,  who  gives  ex- 
iftence  to  all  things  ;  dadicumari,  the  firft  maid, 
the  firft  virgin  ;  Manaffa,  the  will  of  the  lord  ; 
Shakti,  the  ftrength,  the  power,  &c.  Father  Jo- 
feph  de  Carignan  and  Father  Marcus  a  Tumba 
afiert,  that  the  Indians  under  thefe  appellations  un- 
derftand  the  will  of  God,  which  emanated  from 
him  in  a  female  form,  in  order  to  begin  the  creation 
of  the  world.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Brahmans,  this  goddefs  Bhavani  changes  and  tranf- 
forms  herfelf  into  a  thoufand  fhapes,  and  appears 
fometimes  as  3  man*  and  fometimes  as  a  woman. 

1  4  In 
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In  Thibet  fhe  is  called  Lhamachipral ;  in  Nepal, 
Mayadevi  ;  in  Bengal,  JJh ant ;  and,  as  Sir  William 
Jones  has  very  properly  remarked,  {he  is  every 
where  worfhipped  as  the  goddefs  of  Nature.  Some 
ignorant  Indians  believe  that  fhe  is  the  wife  of  the 
Supreme  God  ;  and  others  confider  her  as  the  fpou(e 
of  Sura  or  Suraya,  that  is,  the  bun. 

Cn  fume  Indian  monuments,  and  in  fome  paint- 
ings, this  divinity  is  reprefented  with  a  band  round 
her  neck,  from  which  are  fufpended  a  great  many 
fkulls,  as  a  fign  that  fhe  has  power  over  life  and 
death;  and  t}iat  fhe  produces,  and  again  deftroys, 
all  things.  From  her  menftrua,  which  fhe  let  fall 
on  the  earth,  the  flowers  and  all  other  created  things 
arofe.  The  reft  of  the  Indian  deities  are  indebted 
to  her  for  their  exiflence  ;  and  for  this  reafon  the 
heathens  paint  on  I  er  forehead,  as  well  as  on  their 
own,  the  Toni  or  Medhra  (female  organs  of  gene- 
ration), which  are  reprefented  by  two  fide  flrokes 
and  a  red  one  in  the  middle. 

The  fables  which  the  Indians,  Thibetians  and 
Chinefe  relate  of  this  deity,  are  fo  numerous  that  it 
would  be  impoffible  to  mention  them.  A  nocturnal 
folemnity  has  been  inftituted  in  honour  of  her ;  but  it 
is  fo  fcandalous  that  decency  forbids  me  to  defcribe 
it.  All  that  can  be  faid  of  it  is,  that  a  female  perfectly 
naked  appears  on  this  occafion,  and  that  the  parts 
of  fex  are  not  only  beftrewed  with  flowers,  but 
even  worfhipped.  This  feflival  of  offering  is  called 
in  the  "  amfcred,  Malabar,  and  Tamulic  languages, 
Shaktipugia ;  that  is,  the  feflival  of  the  goddefs  dhaiti, 
or  Nature,  who  is  the  mother  of  all  things;  who 
produced  every  thing  that  exifts. 

This  female  deity  bore  three  fons,  Brahma, 
Vijhnu,  and  Shiva,  the  latter  of  whom  is  alfo  called 
Mahadeva.  1  he  flrff.  creates,  the  fecond  prefer ves, 
and  the  third  deftroys.    Thefe  three  different  effects 
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are  called  in  the  Samfcred  Srfiti,  Slidi,  and  Sam- 
bar  a  ;  that  is,  creation,  prefer  vation,  and  annihi- 
lation. The  above  three  gods  are  the  fymbols  of 
the  three  elements,  earth,  water,  and  fire.  The  earth 
produces  all  earthly  things  ;  the  water  promotes 
their  growth,  and  preferve*  them  ;  and  by  fire  they 
are  again  deflroyed.  For  this  reafon  the  I  amulians 
and  people  of  Malabar  fay,  that  B"ahma  is  of  the 
nature  of  the  Bhu  or  B burnt  (the  earth  j;  Vijhnu,  of 
that  of  the  Apu  or  Gelam  (the  water),  and  Shivay  of 
that  of  the  Aghni,  or  fire.  All  the  three  bear  on 
their  foreheads  the  fign  of  the  Toni9  to  fhew  that 
they  were  born  by  Bkagavani ;  and  that  they  are 
confequently  created  beings,  who  reprefenr  ele- 
ments, and  create,  preferve,  and  again  defiroy 
every  thing  for  which  the  menftrua  of  their  mother 
fupplied  the  original  matter. 

Brahma  is  reprefented  as  a  man  with  four  vifages, 
becaufe  the  world  confifis  of  four  parts  ;  and  he 
rides  on  a  fwan,  becaufe  the  earth  floats  on  water. 
Vijhnu  reclines  on  a  leaf  of  the  water-lily,  ny?nphaai 
which  is  the  fymbol  of  water.  Shiva  holds  in  his 
hand  a  ray  of  lightning,  in  order  to  fhew  that  he 
reprefents  fire.  One  needs  only  to  ca(t  a  look  at 
the  figures  of  thefe  deities  to  be  immediately  able 
£o  difcover  the  meaning  of  the  allegory  concealed 
under  them.  They  aiiume  fometimes  a  male  and 
fometimes  a  female  appearance ;  and  aft  their  part 
fometimes  as  the  hufbands,  fometimes  as  the  chil- 
dren, and  fometimes  as  the  brothers  of  the  goddefs 
Bhagwvani\  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Juno  of  the 
Romans  was  reprefemed  to  be  the  wife,  mother, 
and  filler  of  Jupiter.  They  are,  however,  different 
from  each  other  ;  but  together  form  the  monftrous 
trinity,  the  Trimurli  of  the  Indians,  which  is  fhut 
up  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  cannot  be  feparated. 
Jn  this  manner  they  are  reprefented  in  the  ancient 
9  temple 
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temple  in  the  ifland  of  Elephanta,  an  engaving  of 
which  has  been  given  by  Niebuhr  in  the  fecond  part 
of  his  Travels.  Tri  fignifies  three,  and  Murti  a 
body  ;  Puny  a  Murti,  a  facred  body  j  Vifhnu  Murti, 
the  body  or  image  of  Vijhnu.  The  word  Trimurti 
fignines,  therefore,  not  three  gods,  or  three  difiinct 
powers,  but  three  vifible  bodies,  which  were  pro- 
duced by  the  goddefs  Bhavani,  and  united  together 
in  one  trunk.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  occurs  both  in 
the  Mahabharada  and  Sambhava,  and  in  the  dic- 
tionaries of  Fathers  Hanxleden  and  Pimentel.  Thefe 
three  gods  were  in  the  egg  created  by  Paramcjh- 
*vara  ;  and,  according  to  the  book  Ciandrbdeya,  will 
perifh  by  death  at  the  end  of  the  world  *. 

The  word  Brahma  fignifies,  in  the  Samfcred, 
both  the  fcience  of  law,  and,  as  Father  Hanxleden 
fays  in  his  dictionary,  the  god  Brahma,  the  creator, 
who,  according  to  the  do&rine  of  the  Vifhnuvites, 
arofe  from  the  nymphaa  which  fprang  from  the 
navel  of  Vijhnu.  As  creator  he  is  with  propriety 
ftyled  the  fcience  of  law,  becaufe  he  arranged  the 
whole  creation  according  to  the  laws  of  nature.  The 
Veda,  which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  is  nothing  elfe 
than  the  book  of  nature,  where  he  found  inttruc- 
tions  how  to  order  every  thing,  according  to  the 
laws  of  neceffity,  by  weight  and  by  meafure.  Some- 
times he  is  reprefented  as  a  man  fitting  on  an  egg% 
from  which  he  created  all  other  things. 

The  wife  of  Brahma  is  Sarafvadi,  the  goddefs  of 
grammar,  poetry  and  mufic.  In  the  book  Amara- 
Jinha  fhe  is  called  Brahmi,  the  goddefs  of  the  fci- 
ences ;  Bharadi,  the  goddefs  of  hiftory  ;  for  the 
old  Indian  hiftory  is  called  Bharada,  or  Mahabha- 
rada, after  the  name  of  king  Bharaden,  or  Bharada^ 
from  whom  the  Indians  deduce  a  genealogical  cata- 

#  See,  on  this  fubje&,  my  Samfcred  Grammar,  p.  $75. 
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logue  of  their  oldeft  kings,  which  is,  however,  fabu- 
lous. This  goddefs,  who  is  diftinguifhed  by  a  great 
many  other  names,  fignifies,  without  doubt,  the 
earth,  as  Vijhnu  is  the  fymbol  of  water.  She  pre- 
sides over  gold  and  filver,  trees,  fruit,  rice -fields, 
plants,  cattle,  and  particularly  fire,  which  fhe  re- 
ftrains  both  in  habitations  and  in  the  fields.  She 
is  reprefented,  in  general,  as  fitting  on  a  leaf  of  the 
nymphaa  ;  fuckling  a  child  at  her  breaft,  or  poming 
from  a  bag  the  productions  of  the  earth.  Her  fym- 
bol is  the  cow. 

The  wife  of  Mahadeva,  Shiva,  or  Rudra,  is  the 
goddefs  Parvadi,  that  is,  the  ruler  of  the  moun- 
tains. She  is  called  alfo  IJh)ni,  the  woman  ;  Gam-}, 
the  yellow,  mining ;  Gauri,  the  white  ;  Haimavadi9 
the  ruler  of  every  thing  that  is  moid  and  cold  ;  Ru- 
drani,  the  goddefs  who  is  the  caufe  that  women 
in  labour  cry,  and  that  men  are  afflicted  with 
fevers,  the  fmali  pox,  the  plague,  and  other  dif- 
eafes ;  Sarmangala,  the  goddefs  of  pleafure,  of  joy, 
who  promotes  the  growth  and  increafe  of  all  earthly 
things.  She  was  deftined  to  be  the  wife  of  Shiv-i, 
that  is,  the  fun,  becaufe  the  moon  receives  her  light 
from  the  latter,  and  in  conjunction  with  him,  at  lead 
according  to  the  physical  principles  of  the  Indians, 
has  an  influence  on  all  earthly  things,  and  contri- 
butes to  their  creation  as  well  as  deltruction.  Her 
hufband  Shiva  has  alfo  ieveral  other  names  by  which 
his  properties  and  effects  are  diiiinguifhed.  Thus, 
for  example,  he  is  called  Mahadev  i,  the  great  god  ; 
Ruda,  the  god  who  vifits  mankind  with  ficknefs, 
and  by  thefe  means  compels  them  to  fried  tears i 
I/ha,  the  lord  ,  huli,  he  who  bears  the  trident, 
the  fymbol  of  the  three  worlds,  viz.  the  heaven  , 
the  earth,  and  the  infernal  regions,  which  are  all 
under  his  jinfpection  ;  Shrkanda,  the  lord  of  light ; 
AndagaribUy  the  enemy  of  darknefs;   Vy&maghtfi^ 
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the  lord  of  the  firmament,  kc.  All  thefe  appella- 
tions fufficiently  prove  that  this  deity  reprefents 
the  fun. 

According  to  the  Indian  mythology,  thefe  two 
deities,  Shiva  and  Parvadi,  produced  the  following 
children  : 

i.  Gannefha,  of  whom  fome  account  has  been 
already  given. 

2.  Kurtigana,  or  Scanda,  the  leader  of  the  celef- 
tlal  armies. 

j.  Hanumdn,  the  fymbol  of  the  air  and  the 
wind. 

4.  Bhagavadi,  of  whom  an  account  has  alfo  been 
given. 

The  next  in  order  among  the  celeftial  gods 
is  Budha,  that  is,  the  intelligent,  the  vigilant, 
the  crafty,  the  acute.  He  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  bo- 
fom  friend  of  Shiva,  and  fupplies  the  place  of  his 
private  fecretary.  This  office  has  been  conferred  on 
him  by  the  Indian  my thologifts ;  becaufe,  according 
to  their  ideas,  each  planet  is  governed  by  a  particular 
genius  -,  and  becaufe  Budha  reprefents  Mercury, 
which  is  nearer!  the  fun.  This  god  is  laid  to  have 
been  the  author  of  a  great  many  books,  and  to  have 
invented  arithmetic,  the  art  of  writing,  geometry, 
aftronomy,  and,  in  fhort,  all  thofe  fciences  which 
have  been  cultivated  and  improved  by  the  induftry 
of  man.  The  opinion  of  thofe  who  confider  him  as 
having  been  really  a  writer,  a  king,  and  a  legiflator, 
is  ridiculous. 

The  other  deities  of  the  Indians  are  : 

1.  Indra;  or  Dcvendra,  the  genius  who  pr elides 
o>rer  rain  and  the  atrnofphere. 

2.  Tama,  the  genus  under  whofe  inflection  the 
dead  are  placed ;  the  angel  of  death  who  difpenles 
rewards  and  punifhment. 

3.  Jghni, 
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3.  A^hni,  fire,  as  a  perfonified  deity. 

4.  Kamadeva,  or  Manmatha,  the  god  of  plea- 
fore,  who  blinds  the  eye  of  reafon,  and  infpires  men 
with  wicked  defires. 

5.  VjUfunOi  the  genius  who  prefides  over  the  fea, 
and  alio  over  ponds,  lakes  and  livers. 

6.  Vcijhrava,  who  prefides  over  buried  treafure*, 
and  over  all  pits  and  caverns  in  which  riches  lie 
concealed. 

7.  Vijlroacarma,  the  infpector  of  all  manual  la- 
bour and  mechanical  arts. 

8.  Takjha,  certain  genii  who  are  in  the  fervice  of 
the  above-mentioned  VaiJJjrava. 

9.  Gandarva,  the  genii  who  make  mufic  in  the 
heavens. 

10.  Kinnara,  the  mufician  of  the  female  deities. 

11.  Rakfhafa,  the  nocturnal  apparition;  a  ma- 
lignant genius,  delighting  in  mifchief ;  produced  by 
the  goddefs  Midi,  and  detefted  by  the  other  gods. 
This  appellation  is  applied,  in  ridicule,  by  the 
Erahmans  to  the  Europeans.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  AfTyrians  and  Medes  are  in  various  an- 
cient- books  called  alfo  Rakjhafa.  The  Indians 
defcribe  them  as  a  wild,  cruel,  hoftile  people,  who 
refide  on  the  other  fide  of  the  mountain  hnau  or 
Ilimala. 

12.  Bhbda,  with  the  long  £,  are  alfo  fpeclres  in 
the  fervice  of  Mabadeva. 

.13.  P'jhajka,  wicked  demons,  the  damned  de- 
vils. 

J  4.  Jjfarq/lri,  nymphs  who  refide  partly  in  hea- 
ven, and  partly  on  earth. 

The  Indians  believe  that  good  and  bad  genii  of 
this  kind  wander  always  about,  and  fometimes  fuf- 
fer  ihcmfelves  to  be  feen.  For  this  reafon  they  are 
accuftomed  to  invite  them  to  eat  in  their  houfes ; 

and, 
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and,  on  fuch  occafions,  they  clean  their  habitation-; 
that  they  may  be  ready  to  receive  them. 

Of  the  above  kind  are  the  apparitions  of  Vijhnu, 
who,  as  the  preferver  of  the  world,  fhewed  himfelf 
to  mankind  under  rTine  different  forms.  In  thefe 
separations  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  Vijhnuvites, 
both  facred  and  profane,  is  contained.  As  they 
are  highly  intererting,  I  fhall  here  infert  them,  to- 
gether with  the  Malabar  text,  as  it  is  written  in  the 
Indian  book  Mahabharada.  The  defcriptioa  of 
them  is  as  follows  : 

i.  Hayagrivane  connu  Vcdnnguel  v)ndu  munnam 
hhayaie  tirpan  Malfya  vefzam  adhcva  ged. 

"  Thine  is  the  victory,  O  ViChnu  !  thou  who 
didil  conquer  Hayagriva  (the  ringleader  of  the 
wicked),  and  who,  with  a  view  to  free  us  from 
our  firft  terror  (occationed  by  the  flood),  didft  af- 
iume  the  form  of  a  fifh,  and  bring  us  back  the  loft 
Veda. 

i.  Kjhira  fdgaram-athandndare  munnam  adhibbd** 
ramd  ddnniduna  mandiram  uyartuvan  gbdramdyoru 
kunna  vigrabam  dbaricidun  kdrana  murte  ged. 

"  Thine  is  the  victory,  O  Vilhnu !  thou  who  in. 
the  fea  of  milk,  in  which  the  world  with  its  mon- 
itrous  burden  had  funk  and  was  near  being  plunged 
to  the  bottom,  didfi  avTume  the  form  of  a  huge  tor- 
toife ;  didft  again  raife  it  up>  and  fave  it  from  appa- 
rent deft  ruction." 

3.  Dbdtrie  rekjhiciuden  kdd-littadbb  loga  prapti- 
cubbdvicioru  Hiranydccene  munnam  pctriydgavadaram 
ceidu  nigrabiciuden  dhdtrie  JlanatH-keum  ycgnanga 
murte  gea. 

"  Thine  is  the  victory,  O  Vlfhnu !  thou  who 
didft  aiTume  the  form  of  a  boar,  and  in  that  form 
didit  deftroy  the  Hirannya^  who  through  malice 
threw  the  world  from  its  equilibrium,  and  hurled  it 

to 
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to  deftruction  ;  but  which  thou  did  ft  fave  by  thy 
wifdom,  and  haft  again  fixed  on  its  centre  *. 

4.  Hiranya  Kafchipu  vamd  Afurendrene  Kolluvan 
Nara/inba-Karamay  ciamagna  nalha  ged. 

"  Thine  is  the  victory,  O  Vifhnu !  thou  who 
didft  affurae  the  mixed  form  of  a  lion  and  a  man, 
in  order  to  deftroy  the  Hirannya,  the  leader  of  the 
wicked  daemons,  who  wifhed  to  force  mankind  to 
worfhip  him." 

5.  Didigia-adhibenaya  Bdlie  ciadipadina  Didinnadidi 
Sudanaya  Vamana  murte  ged. 

"  Thine  is  the  victory,  O  Vifhnu !  thou  who 
didft  aflume  the  form  of  a  dwarf,  and  didft  give 
thyfelf  out  as  a  Ton  of  the  goddefs  Didi,  to  deceive 
king  Bali,  the  prince  among  the  fons  of  the  goddefs 
Didi,  and  to  punifh  him  |. 

*  Thefe  three  apparitions  are  evidently  a  myftic  veil,  behind 
which  the  Indian  philofophers  have  concealed  the  hiftory  of  the 
flood, and  of  the  fall  of  the  wicked  angels.  The  former  was  believed 
by  all  the  ancient  nations  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  latter,  the  book 
MahabhaTuda  contains  the  following  remarkable  paflage  :  Afu- 
ranguel deiiatuam  codiciat/er  ;  that  is,  "The  A/art,  or  the  wicked 
angels,  cdntended  with  the  utmoft  defire  for  deification.  This 
palfage  ftands  in  the  13th  page  of  the  copy  of  the  above  book, 
which  I  have  in  my,  polTeflion.  Compare  with  it  my  Syjltm£ 
Brahman'uum,  p.  279.    A. 

■f  The  goddefs  Adidi,  or  Didi,  is  the  mother  of  the  wicked 
demons,  who  in  the  S?.mfcrcd  are  cilled  Afuri,  and  who  arc 
exceedingly  fpitefuh  See,  on  this  fubjcct,  Father  Hanxleden's 
dictionary,  under  the  articles  Ad'u:  and  Afuri.  Bali,  who  of  all 
fhefe  Afuri  was  the  moil  wickej,  and  pofl'elTed  the  moil  infup- 
portable  pride,  made  it  his  continual  bufinefs  to  torment  the  gods 
and  men,  Vifhnu  therefore  affumed  the  form  of  a  dwarf,  over- 
came him,  and  punifhed  him  as  he  deferved.  Other  writers  con- 
fider  the  above  apparitions  as  an  allegory  refpecling  the  hiftory  of 
the  firft  king  of  the  AfTyrians  called  Be]  or  Belus,  who  reigned 
at  Bhbylon  1322  years  Btfore  the  birth  of  Chrilf,  and  caufed  him- 
felf  to  be  worshipped  as  a  deity.  According  to  this  opinion  the 
AfTyrians  are  to1  be  here  undcrltood. under  the  appellation  Afuri.- 
The  author  of  the  Mqfabharada,  already  often  mentioned,  re- 
lates, that  Bali,  or  MahabaV:,  that  'is,  Bali  the  Great,  had  a  hun- 
dred fons,  the  hrft-born  of  which  was  Banncn,     A. 

8  6.  Vba- 
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6.  Lharanni  Suragena  dvejhiguel  dyunddya  dharami 
Palemndre  giama  dag!oni  gendy-a  irivattoru  tude  vaS- 
biciu  tdiam  tirkwn  Parajhurama  ?nurte  pardpalaya 
ged. 

"  Thine  is  the  vi&ory,  O  Vifhnu  !  thou  who 
didft  afiume  the  form  of  a  hero,  who  called  himfelf 
Paraflntrc.ma ;  thine  is  the  victory,  thou  preferver 
of  the  world,  thou  who  didft  deftroy  twenty-one  of 
thofe  kings  who  rebelled  againft  the  celeftial  gods* 
and  who  didft  free  the  earth  from  their  oppreffive 
burthen." 

7.  T'anhti  kanane  conm  munmm  abatu  iirpan  Pank- 
tifyandana  fudenaya  Rdgghava  ged. 

"  Thine  is  the  victory,  O  Vifnnu !  thou  who 
waft  born  as  man,  of  the  race  of  king  Ragghu,  un- 
der the  name  of  Rygghava  ;  who  didft  deftroy  the 
Panktikana  (the  giant  RavanaJ,  and  didft  free 
the  world  from  that  peft." 

8.  Annanni  vanna  mundaya  -  -  -  -  Mad.hv.ra  pari 
tannil  Vafudeva-atmagenay  Devpgu)  tcneyanay  vannu 
"Ngw.n  genicidum  bbumiyil  pirrakennam  Devagueldda- 
cruli  ceidu  fatya  logavnm  pukidinar  -  -  -  -  Krjhnenay 
pirranidu  ihgane  gtgan-nalben   VijLnu    bhaktenmayxkt 

fliiiciar  -ar.ai.diciar . 

"  Thefe  apparitions  of  Vifhnu  were  over 

He  now  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  child  produced 
by  Vafude<va  (the  name  of  the  father),  and  Deva- 

gu}  (the  name  of  his  mother),  and  thereby  fulfilled 
the  defire  of  the  gods,  who,  as  foon  as  they  were 
informed  of  it,  railed  themfelves  together  to  heaven 
-  -  -  -  He  was  born  in  the  form  of  KriJJma,  and  {a 
Vifnnu  became  lord  of  the  world,  honoured  and 
worihipped  by  all  the  upright  to  the  prefent  day/' 

9.  The  ninth  apparition  of  ViJJmu  was  made  in 
the  perfon  of  Budba,  the  attentive,  cunning,  and 
vigilant  god,  who  obferves  the  good  and  bad  ac- 
tions of  men,  in  order  to  punifh  or  reward  them, 

whea 
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tohen  the  tenth  apparition  of  Vijhnu  fhall  take  place. 
Dufdhere  Jhikjhikeyum  Jlrijlere  rekfloikeyum,  fays  the 
Mahabharada  ;  that  is,  he  will  punifh  the  wicked, 
and  reward  the  good. 

Thefe  were  the  nine  apparitions  of  Vijlmu^  as  I  find 
them  defcribed  in  two  Malabar  manufcripts  of  the 
Mahabharada,  One  of  them  is  written  on  palm-leaves, 
but  the  other  on  paper ;  and  both  perfectly  agree  in 
regard  to  the  words,  and  even  the  accents.  I,  how- 
ever, know  that  in  this  refpect  there  are  many  vari- 
ations, which  may  be  feen  in  the  fecond  volume  of 
the  JJiatic  Refearches  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  al- 
ways better  to  adhere  to  the  Indian  originals,  than 
to  depend  on  the  ornamented  relations  of  inconfide- 
rate  travellers. 

The  do&rine  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul  is  an 
article  of  belief  generally  acknowledged  as  true  by 
the  philofophers,  as  well  as  by  the  common  people 
in  India.  Dhermaragia  Guru,  the  Peguan  philofo- 
pher,  explains  himfelf  on  this  fubjecl  as  follows,  in 
his  ifiort  account  of  the  Barman  laws  *  :  "  Thofe 
who  honour  the  Deity,  his  laws  and  his  priefta 
will  one  day  fliare  the  fate  of  all  good  men.  For, 
In  regard  to  the  good  and  bad  aclions  of  every 
living  being,  the  cafe  is  the  fame  as  with  the  fhadow 
of  our  body,  which  never  quits  it,  but  follows  it 
Wherever  it  goes.  Among  all  living  creatures  there 
are  good  and  bad.  Man  becomes  either  a  Nat 
(daemon),  or  an  animal.  The  foul  of  the  animal 
tranfmigrates  either  into  a  man  or  a  Nat.  The  Nat 
becomes  either  animal  or  man.  In  a  word,  all 
thofe  who  have  not  rendered  themfelves  worthy  of 
being  admitted  into  the  Niban  (the  habitations  of  the 
blelTed),  go  alternately  upwards  and  downwards/' 
This  transmigration  of  the  foul  from  one  body  into 

*  This  manufcript  is  preferverl  in  the  Borgian  Mufeum.  A^ 

Z  another 
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another  is  called  Punar-genana.  The  body  in  which 
the  foul  is  purified  and  cleanfed  is  Tadana  Deba,  the 
body  of  affliction. or  torment.  A  perfon  who  is  per- 
fectly purified,  glorified,  and  blefled,  is  called  Pun- 
nyadeha.  Virtues  and  meritorious  actions  are  either 
Ulkrjba,  great  deferts  ;  Madhyama,  moderate ;  or 
Sam  any  a )  altogether  trifling  and  common.  Sins 
are  divided  in  the  like  mariner ;  and  according  to 
this  gradation  the  foul  has  to  endure  a  greater  or 
lefs  degree  of  torment.  The  gods,  that  is  the  dae- 
mons, are  fubject  to  this  metempfychofis  alfo ;  and 
hence  it  happened  that  Budba  was  obliged  to  wan- 
der from  one  body  into  another  999  times,  Vijbnu 
ten  times,  and  Shiva  and  Bbavani  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  times. 

1 1  is  evident,  that  fuch  tranfmigrations  of  the  foul, 
or  apparitions,  can  be  confidered  properly  as  nothing 
elfe  than  repeated  incarnation  ;  and  therefore  the 
Greeks  never  faid,  "  the  foul  of  Zoroafter,  of  Se- 
miramis,  or  Pythagoras,  has  again  become  man, 
but  that  it  has  entered  into  another  body."  When 
the  foul  has  attained  its  full  purity,  it  is  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  the  Indians,  fufceptible 
of  five  degrees  of  eternal  joy  and  happinefs : 

I.  Sanitya,  the  prefence  of  God. 

1.  Samipya,  approximation  to  God. 

3.  Sayugia,  union  with  God. 

4.  Salscva,  holy  contemplation  of  God. 

5.  •Sarubhya,  participation  in  the  divine  eflencc 
The  damned,  on  the  other  hand,  are  expofed  in 

Naraga  (hell)  to  the  moft  dreadful  torments.  The 
Preda  or  Naragagendu,  that  is,  the  fouls  of  the 
damned,  have  to  expect  there  : 

1.  Tabana,  pain. 

2.  Avici ,  internal  anguifh. 

3.  Samhara,  fufferings  and  punifhment  for  their 

flllo. 

4.  Kaia* 
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4.  Kalafutfa,  an  extraordinary  length  of  time, 
Which  does  not  end  till  full  atonement  has  been 
made  for  their  fins. 

5.  Tipr  vedana,  torments  effected  by  fire. 

6.  P)dha,  a  dreadful  malignity  and  exafperation 
of  their  minds. 

The  infpection  of  the  damned  belongs  to  Yama, 
that  is,  the  god  who  is  always  vigilant ;  or  Sbrad- 
hadeva,  the  god  of  tears  and  lamentations.  The 
five  principal  places  where  good  works  are  rewarded 
are  : 

1.  N)ba,  of  Mok/ba,  the  true  abode  of  the  blefT. 
ed  in  the  higheft  heaven,  where  Parabrahma  the 
God  of  gods  has  his  refidence. 

2.  Brahmaloga,  the  heaven  of  the  god  Bra Tma ,  to 
which  thofe  afcend  who  have  particularly  devoted 
themfelves  to  the  fervice  of  this  god. 

3.  Caylafa,  the  heaven  of  Shiva  or  Mahadha,  to 
which  their  adherents  attain. 

4.  Vaicunda>  the  heaven  of  Vijhnu^  which  is 
peculiarly  deftined  for  the  worihippers  of  that  deity. 

5.  Indraloga,  or  Su  rgga,  the  heaven  of  Devendra* 
This  is  fituated  in  the  air.  It  is  confequently  the 
lowed;  of  all,  and  is  appointed  for  the  reception  of 
thofe  who  on  earth  devoted  themfelves  to  the  fervice 
of  any  deity. 

The  Mokfha,  or  Niba,  is  the  only  one  of  thefe 
heavens  from  which  fouls  have  no  need  of  again 
defcending  to  the  earth  ;  for  in  it  they  are  already 
cleanfed,  and  have  attained  to  the  higheft  degree 
of  perfection.  From  all  the  reft  they  are  now  and 
then,  fent  down  ;  but  they  again  afcend  to  them,  ac- 
cording as  their  paft  conduct  in  life  has  been  meri- 
torious or  deferving  of  punifhment.  Souls  tranfmi- 
grate  alio  fometimes  into  animal  bodies,  and  hence 
the  prohibition  to  kill  animals. 

2*  CHAp- 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 
lileroghphical  Marks  of  DifdnZlicn  among  the  Indiana 

1 T  is  a  part  of  the  fuperftition  and  religious  prac- 
tices of  the  Indians,  to  paint  on  their  forehead  ot 
foreaft  certain  hieroglyphical  marks,  which  fervc 
to  fhew  either  their  peculiar  veneration  for  fome 
particular  deity,  or  their  attachment  to  a  certain 
philofophical  feet.  Thofe  who  under  (land  the  fecret 
meaning'  of  thefe  marks  of  diftinclion  can  rnrrnedi-< 
ately  tell,  when  they  meet  a  Pagan  Indian,  to  what 
religion  or  fchool  he  belongs.  It  may  afford  fatif- 
fa&ion,  therefore,  to  the  reader,  to  fee  here  an  ex- 
planation of  them  illuftrated  by  a  plate. 

I.  Tr.f0(!a,  the  trident  which  Shivar  Rudra,  or 
Mabadc-va  holds  in  his  hand,  as  a  fym'bol  of  his 
power  over  heaven,  the  earth,  and  hell.  For  this 
reafon  he  is  called  by  the  Indians  the  Trident-bearer. 
He  is  dillinguiihed  alfo  by  the  name  of  Trjpnran- 
daga,  that  is,  the  god  who  pervades  and  governs 
three  worlds.  The  fymbol  of  thefe  three  worlds  are 
three  mountains,  called  Tripura. 

II.  Shida,  which  alfo  reprefents  the  trident.  The 
Sbivanites  paint  it,  as  they  do  the  former,  with  white 
earth,  both  on  their  forehead  and  bread.  Some 
call  it  Tlrunamd,  that  is,  the  molt  facred  name  of 
God. 

III.  Ciakjhtif  or  Trkanm,  the  facred  eye  of  Shiva* 
This  god  has  three  eyes,  and  that  with  which  he 
obferves  every  thing  flands  in  the  middle  of  his 
forehead.     For  this  reafon  he  is  called  alfo  Tri/o- 

8  cena, 
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chm,  the  triple-eyed  god  *.     The  Shivanites  paint 
this  eye  on  the  forehead, 

IV.  Aghni,  or  Ti,  that  is,  fire,  which  the  Shiva- 
rates  worfhip  as  a  fymbol  of  Shiva  or  the  fun.  I  hey 
bear  this  mark  both  on  their  forehead  and  breaft. 
7  be  pyramidal  form  of  the  Indian  temples  fhews 
that  they  are  dedicated  to  the  fun  or  fire. 

V.  Tirumanna,  the  holy  earth.  This  mark  is 
painted  on  the  breaft  and  forehead  with  yellow, 
red,  or  white  earth  ;  and  is  ufed  at  "Jagarnat  on  the 
Ganges  ;  at  Caveri,  Cangiput'am,  and,  in  general, 
every  facred  place.  The  lateral  ftrokes  are  white 
or  yellow  ;  but  that  in  the  middle  always  red.  This 
mark  reprefents  the  Meddhra,  that  is,  the  womb  of 
Bhavani,  from  which  every  thing  exifting  was  pro- 
duced. It  is  much  ufed  by  the  Shivanites  and  ^7/Z>- 
fiuvites, 

VI.  Tripundara,  that  is,  the  ornament  of  the 
three  ftripes.  It  is  painted  with  fandal  wood  and 
afhes  i  and  fignifies  Bhavani,  thegoddefs  of  nature, 
together  with  her  three  fons  Brahma,  V'jhnu,  and 
Shiva— dearth,  water,  and  fire.  Some  are  of  opinion 
that  this  mark  reprefents  properly  ViJIxnu,  as  he 
{warn  in  the  water  at  the  time  of  the  creation. 

VII.  The  Tripundara  with  the  Puttu.  it  has  the 
fame  fignification  as  the  preceding,  and  is  formed 
with  afhes.  Both  thefe  marks  are  very  common 
among  the  Indians. 

*  The  moft  common  forms  of  prayer  addrefied  by  the  Indians 
to  Shiva  arc  :  Shiva  Shivaya  nama,  that  is,  Shiva,  Shiva,  ado- 
ration to  thee! — and  Mcravananatnu,  To  thee,  O  Vijhnuor  N<i- 
rayana,  be  adoration  !  Particular  name?,  as  I  have  already  laid, 
are  in  general  given  10  each  god,  and  tliele  names  lerve  to  eKf 
prefs  their  attributes  or  properties.  The  Indians  always  re- 
peat them  three  times  in  order,  during  their  devotions;  and  us 
often  as  they  pronounce,  one  of  them,  they  drop  a  bead  of  their 
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VIII.  The  Lingam  or  Phallus  of  Shiva :  a  fym- 
bol  of  the  creative  power  of  the  fun.  Some  bear  it 
on  their  neck  ;  others  paint  it  on  the  arms,  and  fome 
on  the  forehead, 

IX.  Padiciundra,  the  half-moon,  which  is  painted 
on  the  forehead  with  yellow.  It  is  a  mark  of  the 
Shivanites,  who  worfhip  the  fun  and  the  moon  ;  and 
the  fymbol  of  IJhani  and  Parvadi,  the  ruler  of 
mountains,  the  woman  of  the  mountains,  that  is, 
the  moon. 

X.  Padiciandra  with  the  Puttu  :  has  the  Tame 
fignification. 

XI.  Pi'.itavardhana,  that  is,  growth,  increafe. 
This  mark  is  an  ornament  of  the  priefthood,  and  is 
painted  with  yellow.  It  reprefents  the  fquare  pit  in 
which  the  Ho?na  or  Taga  is  burnt. 

XII.  Vidavardbana.  happinefs,  domeftic  felicity ; 
a  mark  formed  with  cow's  dung,  the  fymbol  of 
abundance.  The  Vijhnuvites,  that  is,  the  worfhip- 
pers  of  water  and  earth,  are  accuftomed  to  make 
great  ufe  of  it. 

XII I.  Gobura,  the  tower  j  a  mark  which  is  paint- 
ed alfo  with  a  yellow  colour.  It  is  dedicated  to  JJhi9 
or  Lakjkmi,  and  relates  in  particular  to  the  thriving 
of  cattle.  1  he  above  female  deity  bears  on  her 
head  a  turret  of  this  kind,  as  Cybele  did  formerly. 

XIV.  Villa,  the  bow.  It  is  dedicated  to  Sbrirama, 
that  is,  the  young  Bacchus  (the  fymbol  of  the  fun), 
who  with  it  combats  the  king  of  the  night,  the 
leader  of  monfters  and  giants,  who  is  called  Ra- 
vana.  According  to  tradition  he  was  a  king  in  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon :  but  properly  he  is  the  Pluto  of 
the  Indians. 

XV.  Tamara-ila,  or  Padma-ila,  the  calyx,  toge- 
ther with  a  leaf  of  the  nymphaa.  It  is  painted  with 
yellow,  for  which   the  Indians  have  a  particular 

fondnefs  j 
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fondnefs  ;  and  fignifies  water,  from  which  every 
thing  was,  and  (till  is,  produced  by  the  influence  of 
the  fun. 

XVI.  Munghi-i/a,  a  fingle  leaf  of  the  nymphaa, 
placed  in  water  in  an  inverted  fituation.  Like  the 
preceding,  it  is  alfo  a  mark  of  the  Vi/hnuvites,  and 
has  the  fame  fignification. 

XVII.  Tamara?notta,  the  bulb  of  the  nymphcza. 
It  is  painted  with  yellow,  and  has  alfo  a  like  figni- 
fication. 

XVI I I.  Puttu,  that  is,  the  mark  of  colour.  It 
is  either  red,  white,  or  black.  In  the  middle  of  it 
is  a  raw  grain  of  rice,  dedicated  to  Lakjhmi  the 
goddefs  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  particularly 
of  corn. 

XIX.  Ciacra,  the  wheel  of  Vijhnu,  which  he  al- 
ways turns  round,  and  by  which  he  directs  the 
world.  A  great  many  wonderful  powers  and  pro- 
perties are  afcribed  to  it  by  the  Vifhnuvites.  The 
oldeft  Indian  kings  employed  this  wheel  inftead  of 
a  fceptre  ;  and  were,  therefore,  called  Ciacravartti, 
that  is,  perfons  who  direct  the  wheel.  The  Thibe- 
tians  ftill  retain  this  ancient  cuftom,  and  carry  round 
a  wheel  during  their  public  proceffions,  feitivals,  and 
other  folemnities.  This  mark  is  particularly  charac- 
terise of  the  Vijhnwuites.  Some  confider  it  as  the 
fymbol  of  the  fun  ;  and  I  am  of  the  fame  opinion, 
becaufe  that  luminary  is  worfhipped  by  the  Indians 
as  the  ruler  of  the  world. 

Thefe  different  kinds  of  marks  have,  in  the  Sam- 
fcred  language,  a  common  appellation,  viz.  Ti/aga, 
a  mark  on  the  forehead  s  Todocuri,  a  (tripe  or  mark 
which  is  made  by  touching  colours ;  Citraga,  a 
coloured  ornament  on  the  forehead  ;  Pattik)ra,  a 
ftripe  made  through  devotion ;  Vifoefzaga^  marks 
by  which  the  different  fe&s  and  worfhippers  of  God 
may  be  known.     Some  of  thefe  marks  are  painted 

Z  4  with 
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with  red  fandal  wood,  others  with  curcuma,  others 
with  magnel ;  fome  with  the  afhes  of  burnt  cow's 
dung,  others  with  rice-meal,  and  others  with  earth 
which  has  been  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  temple,  a  facred  river,  or  a  place  confederated  to 
a  deity :  alhes  from  burnt  human  bodies  are  alfo 
fometimes  mixed  with  this  earth.  The  fandal  wood, 
fafFron  and  afhes  are  confecrated  to  fire,  the  fun, 
moon,  and  planets ;  but  the  facred  earth,  the  rice- 
meal,  and  burnt  cow's  dung,  are  employed  in  ho- 
nour of  Lakjhmi  and  her  hufband  Vijhnu  *. 

*  When  the  Pagans,  during  their  ablutions,  paint  marks  of 
this  kind  on  their  forehead,  they  always  repeat  certain  forms  of 
prayer,  in  .honour  of  the  deity  to  whom  thefe  marks  are  dedi- 
cated. At  the  time  of  public  ablutions  this  bufinefs  is  performed 
by  the  prieft,  who  paints  with  his  finger  the  foreheads  of  all  thofc 
who  have  ah  eady  purified  themfelves.  At  private  luftrations  each 
perfon  lays  on  the  colours  himfelf,  without  being  under  the  ne- 
ceiCty  of  offering  up  prayers.  No  Pagan  can  affift  in  any  part  of 
divine  worfhip  without  being  painted  with  the  above  marks.    A* 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

Qivifwn  of  Time — Feftivah — Calendar  of  the  hidi'iis* 


XN"  the  reckoning  of  time  the  Indians  employ 
partly  folar  years,  and  partly  lunar.  A  folar  year 
is  called  Sura,  or  Surya  Valfara  ;  a  lunar  year,  So- 
manda,  or  Ciandra  Valfara.  A  Surr.ya  Valfara  con- 
tains twelve  months,  during  which  the  Sura  or  Su- 
rya (the  fun)  pafles  through  the  Rajhiciacra  (zo- 
diac).   The  Rafhi,  or  figns  of  the  zodiac,  are: 

1.  Mefza,  a  horned  animal,  that  is,  Aries.  It 
correfponds  with  April,  called  M}fz.a-mb[a. 

2.  Idava,  Vrfha,  or  Mahijlja,  that  is,  Taurus.  It 
correfponds  with  Idavamafa,  or  Vrjhamafd^  May. 

3.  Mithuna,  Gemini,  a  couple,  or  man  and  wife, 
as  feen  reprefented  on  an  Indo-Thibetian  painting 
preferved  in  the  Borgian  Mufeum.  It  correfponds 
with  Mithunamofa,  or  June. 

4.  Carkidaga,  and  not  Car  cat  a,  as  it  is  called 
very  improperly  by  Sir  William  Jones,  Cancer.  It 
correfponds  with  July. 

5.  Sinha,  Leo,  an  animal  which  not  only  exifted 
in  India  in  the  remote^  ages,  but  is  ftill  found  there  ; 
as  Zimmsrman  has  obferved,  with  great  propriety, 
in  his  Zoology.  Sinhamafa,  the  fun  in  the  fign  Leo ; 
Auguft. 

6.  Cam,  or  Canya,  Virgo;  Canlmafa,  the  fun  ia 
the  fign  Virgo,  September. 

7.  Tula,  Libra ;  Tulimafa,  the  fun  in  the  fign 
Libra,  October. 

8.  Vrjkvic+i 
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8.  Vrjbvica,  Scorpio ;  Vrjhvicamqfa^  November, 

9.  Dhanu,  or  Dhanujfa,  the  Bow  (not  the  bow- 
man) ;  Dbattumpfa,  December. 

10.  Magara,  or  Mccara,  the  "Whale  (Souffisur); 
Magara7naja^  January. 

1 1 .  Cumbha,  a  Water-pitcher,  a  veflel  with  a 
narrow  neck,  the  fign  Aquarius  j  Cumbhamafa, 
February. 

12.  Mina,  or  Malfya,  Two  Fifh  ;  Minamafa, 
March. 

Anquetil  du  Perron  believes  that  the  Indians 
adopted  this  zodiac  from  the  Arabs  ;  but  Bayer  and 
Montucla  are  of  opinion  that  they  borrowed  it  from 
the  Greeks.  Sir  William  Jones,  however,  maintains 
that  all  nations  of  the  earth  were  acquainted  with 
the  zodiac  before  their  difperfion ;  and  this  con- 
jecture appears  to  me  to  be  the  moft  probable  * . 

The  days  of  the  week  have  alfo  fignificative  ap- 
pellations, as  follows : 

1 .  Aadityanal)  Suryanal  or  Suryavara,  the  day  of 
the  fun,  Sunday. 

2.  Somanal,  Somavara,  etinguela/hiaa,  Tinguelke- 
temi,  the  day  of  the  moon,  Monday.  The  three 
frrft  names  are  Malabar  ;  the  laft  Tamulic. 

3.  Mangahnal,  Ciovsmal.,  Ciovavara^  Ciova/hida, 

*  Four  different  kinds  of  years  occur  in  fome  of  the  ancient 
Grantham  or  Samfcred  books.  One  confifts  of  355,  another  of 
365,  the  third  of  360,  and  the  fourth  of  324  days.  Befides 
thefe,  there  is  alfo  the  year  of  Saturn,  or  Shan't,  which  always 
completes  its  courfe  in  twenty-nine  years  and  fix  months.  Like- 
wife  the  year  of  Jupiter,  or  Brahafpadi,  which  confifts  of  360 
days,  divided  into  ten  months.  In  lome  of  the  Indian  provinces 
the  people  ft i  11  reckon  by  thefe  years.  This  variety,  in  deter- 
mining the  revolutions  of  the  planets,  feems  to  fhew  that  the 
Brahmans  and  Samanai  were  diligent  obfervcrs  of  the  heavens 
in  very  ancient  periods.  The  orbits  of  the  planets  are  divided 
into  a  certain  cumber  of  7"cg:anat  each  of  which  is  equal  to  a 
mile.  A. 

is. 
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Js,  in  Malabar,  the  day  of  Mars,  Tuefday.^  This 
Mars,  however,  was  not  a  warrior,  but  a  prieft  and 
£ ounfellor  of  the  fun. 

4.  Budhanal,  Budhavira,  Budhanajhicia,  J$udha-> 
kelami,  the  day  of  Mercury,  Wednefday  By  Mer* 
cury  the  Indians  underfland  alfo  a  prieft  and  coun- 
sellor of  the  fun. 

5.  Brbafpadinal,  Brbafpadivira,  Vyajhlclana1,  Vy- 
ajhakelami,  the  day  of  Jupiter,  Thurfday.  The  In-r 
dian  Jupiter  was  alfo  a  pried  and  a  poet. 

6.  Shukranal,  Shukravara,  Vijhnav^ra,  Vellia- 
Jbicia,  Villikelaml,  the  day  of  Venus,  Friday.    1  he 

genius  of  this  planet  is  of  the  male  fex  ;  and  is  a 
prieft,  poet,  and  contemplative  philofopher. 

7.  Sbaninaly  Shanivara,  Pangunal,  Sbaniajhicia9 
ShanikelamU  is  the  day  of  Saturn,  Saturday.  The 
genius  of  this  ftar  is  fuppofed,  by  the  Indians  to  be 
an  old  man  inverted  with  the  priefthood,  who  pre* 
fides  over  the  courfe  of  time,  and  devours  children. 
According  to  every  conjecture,  this  is  merely  an 
allegorical  allufion,  by  which  they  mean  to  (hew 
that  a  great  many  men  always  die  before  it  has 
completed  its  revolution,  which,  as  is  faid,  con** 
finues  thirty- nine  years  fix  months  *. 

*  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  zodiac  of  the  Indians  con« 
tains  the  fame  figns  as  that  of  the  Greeks  and  other  weftern  na- 
tions :  that  thefe  figns  were,  in  part,  ufed  by  the  Egyptians  ;  and 
that  the  feven  days  of  the  week,  which  Dio  Caflius,  lib.  xxxviL 
fpeaksofasan  ancient  eftablifhment  of  the  Egyptians,  are  named 
after  the  fame  deities  as  among  them.  The  Turks,  Perfians,  Tar-, 
tars  and  Chinefe  have  in  their  zodiac  a  feries  of  figns  totally  dif- 
ferent, confequently  muft  have  derived  their  knowledge  from  a 
different  fource  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  from  a  people  who  had  ob- 
ferved  the  courfes  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  who  had  endea- 
voured to  compare  the  folar  year  with  the  lunar.  I  cannot  help 
entertaining  an  idea  that  the  people  of  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia, 
who  were  confidered  as  Ethiopians,  were  the  firft  who  had  a  know- 
ledge of  the  planets  and  heavenly  bodies;  and  that  their  know-, 
ledge  was  communicated  to  the  Egyptians,  Arabians,  and  Indi- 
ans, and  to  the  whole  Ealt.     F. 

9  The 
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The  Indians  believe  that  the  world  was  created 
under  the  fign  of  ries ;  and  therefore  they  begin, 
every  year,  on  the  commencement  of  April,  when 
the  fun  enters  into  that  fign,  a  new  period,  accord- 
ing to  which  they  determine  the  courfe  of  the  fun 
and  the  other  planets.  On  this  occafion  they  al- 
ways hold  their  great  and  celebrated  feftival  of 
offering  known  under  the  name  of  Yaga.  A  great 
many  Brahmans  affemble  in  a  tent  in  the  open  fields, 
and,  amidft  a  variety  of  ceremonies  and  religious 
practices,  ftrangle  a  ram  which  is  confecrated  to  the 
fun  and  the  planets.  The  object  of  this  facrifice  is, 
that  the  genii  of  thefe  ftars  may  confer  good  for* 
tune  and  happinefs  on  their  worlhippers  during  the 
courfe  of  the  new  year.  In  my  Syjlema  Brahma- 
nicum  I  have  given  a  particular  description  of  this 
feftival. 

According  to  the  affertion  of  Le  Gentil,  Bailly, 
De  la  L/.nde,  and  ^onnerat,  the  Brahmans  ufe  a 
cycle  of  fixty  years,  reckoned  according  to  the  me- 
thod of  the  C  haldjeans.  A  period  of  24,000  years. 
they  fay,  is  neceffary  before  the  whole  hoft  of  the 
heavens,  together  will  all  the  fixed  ftars  belonging 
to  them,  can  perform  their  revolution  from  eaft  to 
weft.  Now,  as  the  motion  of  the  celeftial  fphere» 
in  the  courfe  of  fixty  years,  advances  fifty-four  mi- 
nutes in  longitude,  it  thus  produces  the  above-men- 
tioned cycle  of  fixty  years,  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  24,000  years  which  muft  elapfe  before  the  whole 
rotation  of  the  heaven  is  completed. 

Mr.  S.  Davis,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  this 
cycle  of  the  Brahmans  relates  merely  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  Rajha  Jupiter.)  This  much  at  any  rate  is 
certain,  that  this  cycle  actually  occurs  in  the  auto- 
nomy of  the  Brahmans.  Walther,  Sonnerat,  and 
Father  Befchi  have  mentioned  the  different  appella- 
tions of  the  fixty  years,  of  which  this  cycle  coffins, 
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in  the  order  as  they  follow  each  other ;  and  it  ap- 
pears, that  fuch  years  are  exprefsly  quoted  in  the 
horofcopes  and  defcriptions  of  the  nativities  of  the 
Indian  princes.  It  is  equally  certain,  that  this  cycle 
exifted  in  the  Pancianga  of  the  Brahmans  at  Carnate, 
Malayala,  Madura,  and  Tanjaur.  This  Pancianga. 
is  the  calendar  ufed  by  all  the  Brahmans  who  live 
towards  the  Eaft.  It  confifts  of  five  divifions,  as 
appears  by  its  name,  which  is  compounded  of  panda 
five,  and  angia  a  part.  The  firft  contains  the  days 
of  the  moon's  increafe  and  decreafe  ;  the  fecond,  the 
ufual  days  of  the  week ;  the  third,  the  conftella- 
tions,  with  an  account  of  the  moon's  daily  pofition ; 
the  fourth,  thofe  days  which  announce  good  or  bad 
fortune;  and  the  fifth,  auguries  and  horofcopes,  to- 
gether with  the  current  year  of  the  above-mentioned 
cycle  of  fixty  years. 

The  Brahmans  employ  alfo  another  period  called 
Mahayuga,  which  they  determine  by  an  anomalif- 
tic  movement  of  the  whole  ftars,  which  ends  when 
the  moon  together  with  her  apogeum  and  afcending 
nodes  are  in  conjunction  with  the  fun  on  the  firft 
day  of  April.  Repeated  obfervation  of  the  ftarry 
heavens  gave  the  Brahmans  an  opportunity  of  re- 
marking that  the  courfe  of  the  ftars  was  in  a  certain 
meafure  retarded  by  their  afcenfion  and  diftance  from 
the  earth.  They  calculated,  therefore,  this  retarda- 
tion, and  found,  that,  fince  the  time  when  the  above 
pofition  of  all  the  ftars  took  place,  1,955,884,890 
years  muff  have  elapfed  ;  and  that  2,364, 1 1 5,110 
years  were  neceflary  to  produce  it  again.  This 
great  anomaliflic  period  of  the  revolution  of  the 
ftars,  which  they  call  Calpa,  is  divided  into  four 
epochs.  The  firft  is  called  Satayayuga,  the  age  of 
truth  and  juftice,  or  the  golden  age  ;  Tredayuga,  the 
fecond,  we  fhould  call  the  filver  agej   the  third, 

Duaba- 
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Btrbnr:'\nra,  is  the  brazen  age  j  and  the  fourth, 
Caliyuga,  the  iron  age. 

Years. 

The  Satya  u  c:  contains  1*728,000 

IhiTrcdayuga           -  -  1,296,-^00 

The  Duaba>ayuga        -  -  864,0" o 

The  Caliyuga               -  -  432,000 

The  whole  Calpa,  Comprehending  the  Sandhi  % 
lafls  4,3-^0,000,0^0  years* 

Of  all  the  Europeans,  no  one,  as  far  as  I  know, 
has  placed  in  a  clearer  light  this  fubject*  as  well  as 
the  whole  Brahmanic  agronomy,  fo  difficult  to  be 
explained,  than  Mr.  Samuel  Davis +.  From  his 
explanation,  founded  upon  Indian  manufcripts,  it 
evidently  appears  that  the  above  periods,  as  well  as 
the  divifion  of  the  different  ages  into  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  is  not  a  poetical  fiction,  but  a  real 
aftronoaiical  period,  founded  upon  the  hypothecs, 
that  fo  many  thoufands  of  years,  which  form  the 
Calpa,  are  requifite  before  all  the  celeflial  bodies  can 
be  found  together  in  the  above  pofition  ;  which  how- 
ever has  never  yet  exifted.  M.  Bailly  was  there- 
fore in  a  great  error  when  he  endeavoured  to  prove*, 
from  the  agronomical  calculations  of  the  Braumans< 
that  the  world  is  much  older  than  it  is  according  to 
the  chronology  of  Mofes  J. 

We 

*  Sandbi,  or  Sandhytt,  is  the  time  when  day  2nd  night  border 
on  each  other,  the  morning;  and  evening  twilight,  fays  Mr.  Sa-* 
muel  Davis ;  to  whofe  diffeitation  I  am  indebted  for  the  above 
calculation.     A. 

f  See,  on  this  fubjeft,  the  JJict'c  Rrfcarches<>  vol.  ii.  §  i$, 
p.  225,  On  the  Aflronotmcal  Computation  1  of  the  Hindoos  ;  and  §  1 6. 
p,  289,  On  the  Antiquity  of  the  Indian  Zodiack,  by  W.  Jones  ;  alf© 
Sonnerat,  Voyages aux  Indes,  vol.  i\  b.^.p.  178.  and  \>.zci.A. 

J  The  firft  agronomical  observations  in  India  were  made  in  the 
year  1181  before  the  birth  of  Chrift.     It  is  evident,  therefore, 

that 
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We  are  told  by  Strabo,  in  the  fifteenth  book  of 
his  Geography,  that  the  Brahmans  admitted,  as  a 
thing  well  known,  that  the  earth  was  of  a  fpherical 
figure ;  and  indeed  they  are  actually  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  this  principle.  They  divide  the  dia- 
meter of  it  into  a  hundred  and  fixty  equal  parts, 
which  they  call  Togiana.  When  they  wifti  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  latitude  under  which  a  place  lies, 
they  employ  the  Palabhd,  that  is,  the  (hadow  pro- 
jected by  the  gnomon  of  a  dial,  placed  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction,  exactly  at  the  time  when  the  fun 
is  on  the  equator.  The  longitude,  called  Dejhan- 
dara,  they  determine  by  eclipfes  of  the  moon  ;  and  it 
is  reckoned  from  the  firft  meridian,  which  mod  of 
the  Brahmans  make  to  pafs  through  the  weftern 
extremity  of  the  ifland  Lanca  or  Ceylon.  The  place 
where  it  does  fo  is  called  Salmala,  and  is  probably 
a  mountain  on  the  coaft  of  Pefcaria,  which  is  adja- 
cent to  that  ifland  ;  at  leaft  we  have  reafon  to  con- 
clude fo  from  this  circuinftance,  that  the  coaft  of 
Pefcaria  is  called  in  the  Samfcred  language  Salabm 
habu.  We  know  from  the  Indian  mythology,  that 
Rama  (the  Indian  Bacchus,  or  the  Sun,)  went  to  the 
firft  meridian  in  Lanca,  when  he  wifhed  to  expel 
Ravana  the  king  of  the  night ;  and  that,  for  this 
purpofe,  he  parted  over  the  bridge  Rama,  which  is 
properly  nothing  elfe  than  a  fand-bank,  that  affords 
a  palTage  from  Pefcaria  to  Lanca.  Here  then  in 
the  ifland  of  Lanca  is  the  firft  meridian,  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  idea  of  the  Brahmans,  immediately 
after  midnight  the  natural  day  begins  to  appear, 
and  then  diffufes  itfelf  earlier  or  later  over  all  the 
other  places  towards  the  eaft  or  the  weft,  according 
as  they  lie  under  a  nearer  or  more  remote  degree  of 

that  the  Indians  are  among  the  oldeft  ailrouomers.     Sea  the  AJi- 
mtic  RtfearcbeSf  vol.  ii.  p.  393.    A. 

longitude. 
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longitude.  There  are,  however,  various  other  places 
which  the  Brahmans  make  their  lirft  meridian  to 
pafs  through  :  fuch,  for  example,  as  Amanliy  a  town 
in  the  country  of  the  Marattas. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  coafi:  of  Malabar  reckon 
the  hours  of  the  day  and  the  night  from  the  riling 
and  letting  of  the  fun.  Thus  they  fay,  in  the  firft 
Naliga  (hour)  of  the  day  ;  in  the  fecond  Naliga  of 
the  night,  &c.  Few  of  the  Indians  reckon  the 
hours  from  noon.  The  duration  of  time,  called 
Hala,  or  MuUirta,  is  reckoned  by  the  breathings  of 
a  perfon  in  health.  Six  breathings  make  a  Vinalica, 
or  minute  ;  fixty  Vinalica  make  a  Danda  ;  and  fixty 
Danda,  Di?ia,  or  Naliga,  form  one  Nakjljatraml,  that 
is,  a  natural  clay  ;  and  thirty  fuch  Nakjha'ra?ihl  make 
uMafa,  or  aftronomical  month. 

In  Malabar  the  day  and  night  confift  of  fixty 
Naliga,  which  together,  according  to  the  Itaiiari 
-method  of  reckoning  time,  amount  to  twenty-four 
hours.  The  night  is  divided  into  four  Tama,  or 
■watches  ;  fo  that  the  two  nrft  lad  till  midnight,  and 
the  other  two  till  morning.  There  is  a  fimilar 
ciivifion  of  the  day.  Thefe  watches  have  not  been 
borrowed  from  military  regulations ;  but  were  firft 
■ellabliflied  by  the  Brahmans  employed  in  celeftial 
obfervaiions. 

1  he  hours  in  the  Samfcred  language  are  called 
ShalkJJ.-ana  ;  in  the  Tamulic  and  Malabar,  Naliga  ; 
in  theNepalic,G/Wjfc;  and  inHindoftan,/^.  They 
are  announced  from  the  fummits  of  the  pagodas,  or 
heathen  temples,  by  beating  upon  copper  bafons, 
the  found  of  which  can  be  heard  at  a  great  dillance. 
Is  it  not  poflible  that  thefe  bafons  or  copper  vefi. 
which  were  employed  for  this  purpofe  in  the  earliell 
ages,  may  have  given  rife  to  the  invention  of  our 
bells  ?  On  fome  pagodas  the  hours  are  announced 
by  means  of  a  large  cow's  horn,  which  emits  a  ihong 

in : 
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and  penetrating  found.  Some  reckon  the  time  by 
•water-clocks,  and  others  by  lamps ;  fome  by  the 
poiition  of  the  fun,  and  others  by  the  flux  and  re- 
flux of  the  fea,  which,  when  the  moon  is  vifible,  they 
can  determine  with  wonderful  accuracy.  Here  and 
there  may  be  found  a  few  Indians  who  make  life  of 
the  Berofian  clocks. 

The  agronomical  year  of  the  Indians  confifts  of 
365  days,  fix  hours,  twelve  minutes  and  thirty  fe- 
conds.  When  this  divifion  and  the  aftronomical 
tables  of  the  Brahmans  are  clofely  examined,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  agree  perfectly  with  the  Egyptian, 
Chaldean  and  Babylonian  ;  and  that  they  were  long 
known  among  them  before  the  origin  of  the  Alex- 
andrian fchool,  from  which  Anquetil  du  Perron  de- 
duces the  aftronomical  knowledge  of  the  Brahmans. 

The  Indian  books  which  treat  of  aftronomy 
are: 

1.  The  Surya  Sidbanda,  that  is,  obfervations  of 
the  fun. 

2.  Soma  Sidhanda,  obfervations  of  the  moon. 

3.  Vajhijia  Sidbanda,  obfervations  of  Vajhifta. 

4.  Graha  lagbava,  obfervations  of  the  ftars. 

5.  Grahanamala,  or  a  catalogue  of  eclipfes. 

The  aftrological  books  of  the  Indians  are  : 

1 .  Giodijha  Sbdjlra,  that  is,  the  fcience  of  carting 
horofcopes,  and  obferving  the  conftellations. 

2.  Giadagarnava,  that  is,  the  light  by  the  help 
of  which  one  can  difcover  what  is  good  or  bad  in 
the  hour  of  a  perfon's  nativity. 

3.  Kramad\piga\  Inftructions  for  the  knowledge 
of  good  or  bad  actions ;  the  production  of  which 
depends  on  the  conftellations. 

4.  Subudid)piga  :  Inftructions  how  to  perform 
ablutions  and  purifications  by  obferving  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  heavens. 
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tn  the  fcientiMc  writings  of  the  Brahmans,  aftro* 
fiomy  is  treated  in  a  manner  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  fo-called  Pura?ia,  or  ancient  hiftories. 
The  latter  contain  nothing  but  a  multitude  of  in- 
fipid  fables,  the  foundation  of  which  is  aflronomy ; 
but  which  are  entirely  deftitute  of  probability.  An- 
quetil,  Bailly,  and  other  learned  men  have  how- 
ever fuffered  themfelves  to  be  fo  far  milled  by  them, 
as  to  confider  the  aflronomy  of  the  Brahmans  in  a 
very  erroneous  point  of  view. 

Befides  the  folar  year,  the  Indians  have  alfo  a 
particular  lunar  year,  which,  according  to  the  tef- 
timony  of  Curtius  *,  was  introduced  in  the  earliefl 
periods,  and  by  which  molt  of  them  at  prefent  are 
accuftomed  to  form  their  computations.  Some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coall  of  Malabar  reckon,  as 
we  do  in  Europe,  by  folar  years ;  and  adopt  our 
Annum  expuitffionti,  or  leap-year,  which  they  call 
liuiiuclila.  Others  reckon  as  we  do,  but  differ  from 
us  in  regard  to  the  days  of  the  month  -,  as  they  in- 
creafe  or  leflen  them  without  making  any  variation 
in  the  number  of  the  months.  I  heir  month  be- 
gins after  the  feventh  and  before  the  twelfth  day  of 
ours,  and  eonfequently  ends  fome  days  later.  Thi* 
difference,  however,  is  not  confirmed  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  king  or  government,  but  depends  merely 
on  the  agronomical  obfervations  of"  this  or  that 
zftronomical  feet  and  fchool,  one  of  which  reckons 
one  way,  and  another  in  a  different. 

.  That  the  reader  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  lunar 
months  of  the  Indians,  I  fhall  here  give  the  names 
of  the  twenty-feven  conftellations  which  the  moca 
paffes  through  every  month,  and  to  which  parti* 
cular  regard  has  been  paid  in  this  diyifion  of  time. 

*  Lib.  viii.  cap.  17, 

Sir 
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Sir  William  Jones  has  tranfcribed  them  in  the 
Bengal  language  j  but  I  fhall  employ  the  Malabar 
and  Tamulic. 

i.  Afovadh 


2.  Bharam, 

15.  OW/, 

3.  Kdrtiga, 

16.  Vijhdggha, 

4.  Rohan), 

l*].  /jnila, 

5.  Mcigo.ira, 

18.  Trketta, 

6.  T'iruvddira^ 

19   Mula, 

7.  Punarda, 

20.  Purdda, 

8.  Jylya, 

21.  Uttardda, 

9.  Mag  ha, 

22.  Tiruvonna, 

10.  Pura^ 

23.  Avitta, 

1 1 .  Puya, 

24*  Ciadeya, 

1 2.  Uttara^ 

25.  Puraviruttadi, 

13*  ^frta, 

26.  U-taraviruttddi, 

14.  Cittra^ 

27.  Ircbadi. 

Some  add  alfo  the  twenty 'eighth,  Abhljit.  Mr* 
Sonnerat  has  totally  mutilated  thefe  names,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Voyages. 
I  have  written  them  exactly  as  they  are  pronounced 
in  Italian.  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  Bengalo-Samfcredamic  appella- 
tions, which  Sir  William  Jones  has  put-limed,  will 
find  that  they  entirely  conefpond  with  them,  and 
that  the  Brahmans  on  the  coalt  of  Malabar  under- 
ftand  the  Samfcred  as  well  as  the  Brahmans  of  Ben- 
gal and  at  Benares  *. 

According  to  the  principles  of  the  Indians,  the 
moon  continues  in  each  of  thefe  condellations  dur- 
ing the  period  of  fixty  Malabar  Na/ig'?s,  or  twenty- 
four  hours.  lit  iheir  calculations  the- Indians  do 
not  take  into  account  the  days  of  new  and  full  moon, 
but  reckon  only  thofe  of  her  increafe  and  decreafe. 

*  See  tLe  Ajlatic  Rcfearches,  vol.  i!.  \  xvi.  p.  289. 
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Full  moon  is  called  in  the  Samfcred  language  Piir- 
viima,  or  Velutava,  the  white  moon.  New  moon  is 
called  Amava  or  Carttavava,  that  is,  the  new,  the 
black  moon ;  becaufe  at  that  time  fhe  is  not  quite 
vifible.  As  foon  as  full  or  new  moon  is  pad,  they 
begin  to  reckon  in  the  following  manner  :  Pra- 
thema,  the  firft  day  after  new  or  full  moon  ;  Duidia, 
the  fecond  ;  Tridia,  the  third  ;  Ciadrtti,  the  fourth ; 
Penciamij  the  fifth  ;  Shafdi,  the  fixth  ;  Saptami,  the 
feventh  ;  AJhdami,  the  eighth  ;  Nava?m,  the  ninth ; 
Da/ham),  the  tenth  ;  Egadajhi,  the  eleventh  ;  Dva~ 
dajbi,  the  twelfth  ;  Trayodajhi,  the  thirteenth  ;  Cia- 
durda/hi,  the  fourteenth.  Her  increafe  is  called 
Purvip£ikjhay  and  her  decreafe  Abarakfha,  that  is, 
the  fore-part  and  hind-part  of  the  moon.  Accord- 
ing to  the  above  method  of  reckoning,  a  lunar 
month  feems  to  confift  of  fourteen  days :  two  fuch 
lunar  months  and  two  days  make  a  folar  *. 

The  feftivals  of  the  Indians,  according  to  the 
lunar  calendar,  are  eftablifhed  in  the  following  or- 
der: 

I.  In  Purnima^  the  month  of  March,  thefeftival 
of  the  goddefs  Bhogavadi  is  celebrated,  which,  next 
to  that  of  the  fun,  when  a  ram  is  facrificed,  is  the 
mod  celebrated  of  all.  The  principal  part  of  the 
folemnity  is,  that  the  Brahmans,  in  honour  of  the 
moon,  prefent  a  large  offering,  which  they  call 
Somayaga  (the  moon-offering).  On  this  occafion 
they  bruife  certain  aromatic  herbs,  and  prepare 
from  their  juice  a  particular  kind  of  beverage,  which 
they  partake  of,  repeating  at  the  fame  time  a  great 
number  of  private  forms  of  prayer,  called  Mandra. 
Thefe  Mandras  always  end  with  the  words  Om  or 

*  Compare  with  the  above  the  calendar  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans,  publifiied  at  Bafle  in  1545,  by  Lilio  Gregorio  Gi- 
raldo.  It  will  there  be  feen  that  the  calendar  of  the  Brahmans 
has  a  ftriking  fimilitude  to  the  ancient  calendar  of  the  Greeks.  A. 

Svaha, 
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Svaba,  which  fignify,  Be  it  fo,  or  Amen  !  Happi- 
nefs,  health,  and  profperity,  be  thine  !  For  ex- 
ample :  Pranane  Svaba  ;  Abhne  Svaba ;  Samane 
Svaba  ;  Vyana  Svaba  : — that  is  :  Profit,  May  it  do 
thee  good,  Spirit  of  Life  (Prana)  !  Profit,  &c. 
Spirit  of  thofe  below  (Jbhia) !  Profit,  &c.  Spirit 
of  Breathing!  Profit,  &c;  Spirit  of  bight  !  Profit, 
&c.  Spirit  of  Hearing! — Thefe,  in  all  probability, 
are  the  five  fpirits  which  the  Egyptians  worshipped, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Origen  in  his  fifth  book 
againft  Celfus  ;  and  to  which  they  added,  befides 
others,  Crepitus  Veritas.  This  feftival  is  always 
celebrated  in  the  month  of  March,  on  the  firll 
Monday  after  the  equinox.  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  feeing  it  at  Muttam,  Tiruvandaram,  and  Craga- 
nor.  The  concourfe  of  people  on  thefe  occafions 
is  immenfe.  Through  religious  zeal,  the  Indians 
bring  with  them  a  great  many  cocks,  and  give  them 
to  the  Brahmans,  who  llaughter  thefe  animals  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  temple  of  Bbagavad),  and  be- 
fprinkle  the  earth  with  their  blood.  The  attributes 
of  this  deity  have  been  fully  explained  already. 

II.  The  fecond  lunar  feafl  is  called  Egadajhi,  or 
Egajhi,  becaufe  it  always  falls  on  the  eleventh  day 
on  which  the  moon  either  increafes  or  decreafes. 
On  this  day,  all  women  who  have  been  delivered 
in  the  courfe  of  the  week,  or  who  approach  the 
time  of  their  delivery  ;  alt  barren  females,  or  thofe 
who  fuffer  from  a  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes  ;  like- 
wife  all  patients  who  have  been  cured  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  and  all  fifhermen  and  farmers,  rauft  obferve 
a  Ariel  faft  in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Bhagavadi. 
All  thefe  people  are  fully  convinced  that  the  moon 
aflifts  women  in  labour,  expels  the  fever  of  the 
fmall-pox,  promotes  the  growth  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  is  propitious  to  fifhing,  and  has  an  effecl:  on 
nienftrual  purification.  They  repaira  therefore,  very 
A  a  3  earlys 
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early,  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  feveral 
times  at  Fe  ra  a" Alva  and  Barcale,  either  to  the  fea, 
or,  as  circumftances  may  ferve,  to  fome  river  or 
pond,  where  they  perform  their  ufual  ablutions, 
and  then  caufe  a  half- moon,  or  fome  other  facred 
mark  which  has  a  fymbolical  relation  to  the  moon, 
to  be  painted  on  their  foreheads.  When  this  is 
done,  they  haften  to  the  temple  of  Bh  <gavadi ; 
bring  her  an  offering  of  coco- nuts,  rice,  butter, 
pepper,  flowers,  and  other  vegetables ;  depofit  all 
thefe  before  the  door  of  the  temple,  and  pray  to  the 
goddefs  with  uplifted  hands.  On  this  day  they  are 
not  allowed  to  take  the  lea^  nourifhment  before 
fun-fet ;  and  even  then  they  muft  ufe  nothing  but 
boiled  rice  fruit,  pulfe,  and  water.  Milk,  fifh, 
and  betel,  are  ftri£tly  forbidden  during  thefe  fails. 
Thefe  devotees,  and  particularly  the  philofophers 
among  them,  have  an  uncommon  dexterity  in  ob- 
ierving  the  phafes  and  afpe&s  of  the  moon,  and  of 
foretelling  from  them  the  changes  of  the  weather. 
When  the  moon  is  obfcured  by  a  cloud,  and  it  be- 
gins to  lighten,  they  regulate  their  predictions  by 
the  following  rule : 

Vadaya  calila  v'dyu?  atalayddi  loh'ttn 
P)da  vrfhaya  vigneya. 

That  is :  "  When  the  lightning  appears  of  a  dark 
blue  colour,  it  prognosticates  wind  :  if  it  be  very 
red,  drought  will  follow  :  if  it  has  a  yellow  ap- 
pearance, it  denotes  rain.*'  All  the  phyfical  and 
agronomical  obfervations  commonly  afcribed  to 
Zoroq/ier,  or  Z  rduft^  have  originated  properly  from 
the  indian  Shamanfti,  and  agree  perfectly  with  the 
obfervations  of  the  modern  Brahmans. 

in.  The  third  feftival  is  celebrated  merely  by  fe-» 
males,  at  the  time  when  the  moon  is  in  the  con- 
gelation Tiruvadira,  which  always  happens  in  the 

futfh 
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frxth  lunar  month.  The  origin  of  this  feltival  is 
thus  related  in  the  Indian  mythology  : — Sfyvf,  that 
is,  the  good,  (a  facred  name  given  to  the  folar  deitv  J 
once  burnt  the  god  Ramadcva,  'the  Cupid  of  the 
Indians,)  and  deprived  him  of  life.  1  he  death  of 
this  beautiful  boy  made  a  deep  impreiiion  of  grief 
on  the  heart  of  the  goddefs  Favcadi,  the  lunar 
deity,  or  wife  of  Shiva.  She  requeued,  therefore, 
in  the  mod  earneft  manner,  that  her  hufband  would 
reftore  him  to  life  ;  which  he  at  length  did.  In 
remembrance  of  this  remarkable  event,  the  princi- 
pal Indian  women  fubjeet  themfclves  to  iirict  raft- 
ing ;  and  at  the  fame  time  offer  to  Parvadi  milk, 
fruit,  rice,  flowers,  and  bananas,  to  give  her  to 
underftand  that  they  entertain  a  grateful  remem- 
brance of  her  intercefhon,  by  which  Ramadeva 
was  again  reftored  to  life.  On  this  day  the  Indian 
women  perform  a  peculiar  kind  of  dance  called 
Tiruvadiraaltam.  Many  of  them  alfo  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  amufe  themfelves  in  a  fwing ;  and  this 
practice  feems  to  have  a  particular  relation  to  the 
divine  worfhip  of  th-  fun  and  the  moon.  The  ele- 
ments which  were  animated  by  thefe  two  planets 
are:  Aghni  *,  . fire  ;  Bhu,  or  Bhumi,  the  earth; 
Gela,  water  ;  Vayn,  air  ;  and  /gafoa,  the  aether.— 
Some  of  the  Pagans  form  fuch  grovelling  ideas  of 
the  Deity,  that  they  coniider  the  earth  as  his  body, 

*  Tn  page  317,  the  author  enumerated  feveral  Indian  words 
which  have  a  great  fimilarity  to  Latin  words  of  the  fame  fignifi- 
cation  ;  and  here  we  have  another  inftance  in  aghni,  ignis,  lire. 
I  (hall  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking,  that  feveral  Lithua- 
nian words  have  a  great  affinity  to  the  Latin.  Thus  awisf  ov-is, 
ameepj  D'eivas,  Deus,  God;  dentis,  dens,  a  tooth  ;  fern's,  fe» 
rex,  an  old  man;  arru,  aro,  1  plough  ;  iv';rs,  vir,  a  man  ;  £•-«- 
tis,  gentilis,  a  relation  ;  rojfa,  ros,  dew  ;  angis,  anguis,  a  fnake  ; 
lupus,  lupus,  a  wolf ;  naktls,  nox,  noftis,  the  night  ;  tu ,  tu, 
thou  ;  trys,  tres,  three.  Dus  Dieiias  dant.s,  dffj  Diewat  dunes ; 
dat  Deus  dentes,  dat  Deus  panem. 
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the  air  as  his  fkin,  water  as  his  tongue,  fire  as  his 
eyes,  and  the  asther  as  his  ears  *. 

IV.  The  fourth  grand  feftival,  celebrated  in  Ma* 
leyala,  is  called  Onam,  and  happens  always  in  the 
month  of  September,  on  the  day  of  new  moon. — j 
About  the  10th  of  September  the  rain  ceafes  in 
Malabar.  All  nature  feems  then  as  if  renovated: 
the  flowers  again  fhoot  up,  and  the  trees  bloom : 
in  a  word,  this  feafon  is  the  fame  as  that  which  the 
Europeans  call  fpring.  This  feftival  feems,  there- 
fore, to  have  been  instituted  for  the  purpofe  of  foli- 
citing  from  the  gods  a  happy  and  fruitful  year.  It 
continues  eight  days,  and  during  that  time  the  In- 
dians are  accuftomed  to  adorn  their  houfes  with 
flowers,  and  to  daub  them  over  with  cow's  dung ; 
becaufe  the  cow,  as  already  obferved,  is  a  facred 
animal  dedicated  to  the  goddefs  Lakjlomi,  the  Ceres 
of  the  Indians.  On  this  occafion  they  alfo  put  on 
new  clothes,  throw  afide  all  their  old  earthen  ware, 
and  fupply  its  place  by  new.  The  men,  particu- 
larly thofe  who  are  young,  form  themfelves  into 
two  parties,  and  fhoot  at  each  other  with  arrows. 
Thefe  arrows  are  blunted,  but  exceedingly  ilrong  \ 
and  are  difcharged  with  fuch  force,  that  a  confide- 
rable  number  are  generally  wounded  on  both  fides. 
Thefe  games  have  a  great  likenefs  to  the  Cerealia 
and  Jwuenalia  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 

About  this  time  the  god  ViJImuh  accuftomed, 
as  the  Pagans  pretend,  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the  earth, 
and  to  wander  about  under  a  thoufand  forms,  in 
order  to  obferve  in  what  ftate  teneltrial  affairs  are  : 
whether,  for  example,  there  has  been  a  good  har- 
yeft  ;   whether  princes  rule  their  dominions  pro- 

*  Compare  with  this  obfervation  a  pafTage  in  Eufeb.  Prap. 
Ez'twg.  [lb.  iii.  p.  102.  which  may  ferve  as  a  proof  that  Qr- 
f> hcu*  and  his  cotemporaries  entertained  the  like  rude  concep- 
tions of  the  Deity.    A. 
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perly ;  and  other  things  of  the  like  kind.  They 
prepare,  therefore,  in  honour  of  Vijhnu,  a  large 
wheel,  which  is  the  fymbol  of  this  god,  made 
of  flowers,  and  place  it  in  the  fore-court  of  their 
houfes.  During  my  refidence  at  Ramapurata  I 
Jiad  feveral  times  an  opportunity  of  feeing  fuch 
wheels,  which  are  called  Ciacra,  in  the  habitations 
of  the  Brahmans.  They  thereby  fhew,  in  a  very 
ingenious  manner,  that,  the  rainy  feafon  being 
over,  the  fun  is  again  on  the  point  of  approach- 
ing, and  about  to  refume  his  dominion  as  it  were 
anew. 

Befides  thefe  grand  festivals,  there  are  feveral 
others  ;  fuch  as  the  Shivaratri,  or  the  night  of 
Shiva  ;  in  which  the  Phallophoria  ceremonies,  that 
relate  to  the  worfhip  of  the  Lingam,  are  celebrated. 
This  feftival,  on  the  c.oaft  of  Malabar,  is  held  al- 
ways in  March,  when  the  fun  enters  the  laft  fign 
of  the  Zodiac,  or  Pifces.  On  this  occafion  all  the 
inhabitants  of  both  fexes  haften  in  great  numbers 
to  the  temple  of  Shiva,  or  Mahadeva ;  remain 
there  the  whole  night ;  fing  all  forts  of  indecent 
fongs  in  honour  of  the  Lingam ;  go  a  hundred 
times  in  foiemn  proceflion  either  around  the  temple 
or  around  a  tree,  under  which  the  Linga?n  is 
placed ;  and  carry  about  with  them,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  wooden  reprefentation  of  the  Lingam, 
amidft  dancing  and  ringing.  Thefe  circular  per- 
ambulations have  an  allufion  to  the  circle  which  the 
iun  defcribes  in  his  courfe  through  the  zodiac,  and 
the  Lingam  reprefents  the  creative  power  of  that 
luminary. 

In  the  month  of  December  is  celebrated  the  fef- 
tival  of  the  five  brothers,  Pando,  whom  the  god 
Kri/Ima  delivered  from  the  oppreflion  of  their  uncle 
Kaurava,  or  Kuru,  as  he  is  called  by  Mr.  Wil- 
kin$. 

6  Mafu 
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Mafu  Ubavafa  is  a  feftival  obferved  by  the  devout 
every  month,  and  in  which  theyufe  nothing  but  a 
little  fruit,  herbs,  and  roots.  By  means  of  this 
feftival  they  hope  to  obtain  forgivenefs  of  their 
fins,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  tranquil  and  happy 
paflage  into  the  other  world. 

The  feftival  of  Sarafvadi,  who,  as  the  goddefs  of 
mufic  and  the  fciences,  is  highly  honoured  by  the 
Indians,  I  fhall  pafs  over  in  filence,  to  avoid  being 
too  prolix  ;  as  well  as  feveral  other  fmall  feltivals, 
which  have  been  introduced  only  among  a  few  cads 
or  clafles  *. 

It  appears  from  thefe  laws,  which  are  in  general 
ufe ,  from  the  religious  practices  of  the  Brahmans, 
the  origin  and  attributes  of  their  duties  ;  from  their 
divifion  of  time,  their  fefh'vals,  ai*d  their  calendar  ; 
from  the  many  conical  and  pyramidal  buildings 
found  in  India;  from  the  etymology  of  various 
Samfcred  words,  and  from  many  other  circum- 
flances,  that  the  Indians  are  a  very  old  people, 
whofe  character  has  a  ftriking  refemblance  to  that 
of  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Perfian  Magi. 
Sir  William  Jone^  was  induced,  therefore,  to  con- 
jecture that  a  great  emigration  mud  have  taken 
place  in  the  twelfth  century,  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift,  by  which  the  religion  and  religious  prac- 
tices, as  well  as  the  arts  and  fciences,  of  foreign 
nations,  were  conveyed  from  Egypt  to  India.  Ac- 
cording to  my  refearches,  and  the  teftimony  of  the 

*  Among  the  folemnities  eftablifhed  by  the  Bralimans  on  the 
eoafts  of  Malabar  and  Coromande),  the  dedication  of  their  tem- 
ples, which  is  renewed  every  year,  deierves  alto  to  be  mentioned. 
On  this  occafion  they  are  accuftomed  to  ornament  the  goturas,  or 
turrets,  with  a  number  of  lights  and  lamps,  in  the  tame  manner 
as  is  done  in  China  during  the  feaft  of  Lanterns.  V/e  may  add, 
likewife,  the  feftival  of  Ciangu,  or  the  Horn,  on  which  the  god 
V'Jhnu  always  blows  when  Nature  is  aboai  to  rem  .v  the  bufmefs 
.  of  creation.    A. 

8  mod 
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molt  refpeclable  authors,  the  origin  of  all  thefe 
inventions  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  fucceflors  of 
the  Noachites,  who  firft  fettled  in  the  province  of 
Kurdijian,  and  thence  fpread  themfelves  to  India 
and  other  places. 


CHAK 
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CHAPTER    X. 


Mttjic,  Poetry,  Architecture,  and  other  Sciences  of 
the  Indians. 


IT  is  a  certain  truth,  long  known,  that  the  art  of 
poetry  flourifhed  in  the  earlieft  periods  among  the 
eaftern  nations.  Thus  the  Hebrews  had  their 
hymns,  and  their  popular  fongs,  long  before  they 
were  acquainted  with  any  method  of  committing 
their  thoughts  to  writing.  As  a  proof  that  they  had 
made  considerable  progrefs  in  this  art,  I  need  men- 
tion only  the  Book,  of  Job,  and  the  ancient  Song 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Mofes.  It 
may  be  readily  conjectured  that  the  Indians  alfo,  a 
people  who  attained  fooner  to  cultivation  than  many 
others,  were  not  deflitute  of  poetry  fome  thoufands 
of  years  ago  ;  and  indeed  feveral  pieces  which  be- 
long to  that  period  are  ftill  extant.  Of  this  kind 
are  fome  War  Songs,  which  celebrate  the  exploits 
and  heroic  deeds  performed  by  the  god  Rama,  the 
Indian  Bacchus,  in  the  ifland  of  Lanca,  or  Ceylon. 
They  contain  panegyrics  on  the  firfl  Indian  warriors 
and  heroes,  on  the  love  of  one's  country,  on  the 
■virtues  of  the  people,  and  the  happy  condition  of 
India  during  the  remote!!  periods ;  all  objects 
which  give  full  fcope  to  the  imagination,  and  ani- 
mate the  foul  with  a  defire  of  achieving  fplendid 
actions.  1  he  reader  will  be  better  enabled  to  form 
an  idea  of  thefe  different  kinds  of  poetry  from  the 
following  fpecimens : 

WAR- 
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WAR-SONG  IN  THE  SAMSCRED  LANGUAGE. 

Mada  gagia  padanandam  Vigghna  vicefha  dakfham 
Sarafigia  bhava  giayam  bharadi  foma  mifham 
Nificiara  cula  calam  Raghavam  giana  kinciam 
Pradidinam  anubhaktya  naumivanmica  maryam. 

That  is : 

u  To  him  who  fubdued  the  warlike  hofts  and  the 
elephants,  who  overcame  every  obflacle  ; 

"  To  him  who  was  conducted  thence  in  triumph 
by  his  fpoufe,  the  ruler  of  the  moon  j 

"  To  him  who  frightened  away  the  nocturnal  mon- 
gers, the  conqueror  Raghava  (Rama), 

4C  Be  daily  praife  and  adoration ! — Yes,  adoration 
be  to  him,  the  Lord  l" 

WAR-SONG  IN  THE  MALABAR  LANGUAGE. 

I. 

Uttama  purana  purufhende  claridanam 
Uttamamidadi  Ragghu  nayaga  ciaritram 
Bhaktiyodu  cfolluvadinna  tuniyuenen 
Mukti  padam-eguga  namuka  Hari  Rama. 

"  I  begin  to  fing  the  ancient  deeds  of  the  god 
Vifhnu,  the  lord  defcended  from  the  race  of  Raghu ! 
And,  that  I  may  be  able  to  relate  them  in  a  worthy 
manner,  do  thou  thyfelf  infpire  my  fong,  O  Hari 
Rama  /*/ 

II. 

Rakfhafa  culadhipadi  Ravana  bhuyokfhmati 
Kanalil  vinnu  (halum-a  tri  dafha  pali 
Pal  cadalil  mevinna  pnranna  purufhende 
Kal  caladipettu  bhuvi  vinnu  Hari  Rama. 

"  The  three  worlds,  the  gods,  and  we  unfortu- 
nate men,  have  fallen  under  the  fiery  hand  of  Ra~ 
vana,  the  giant  king.     Free  us  again,  O  thou  that 

fitteft 
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fitted  in  the  Tea  of  milk  !  We  implore  it,  proikate 
at  thy  feet,  O  Ha  i  Rama  !" 

III. 

Madhava  geyka,  Madhu  Su  lane  gkyoit 
Tadhi  ciamanaya  bhava  nila  ghana  dhkma 
Sadhu  gena  palanani  bhoda  nagarafmal 
Pahi  gegadhifhvara  namoftu  HakI  Rama. 

««  Defyroy,  deltroy,  O  Madhava !  deftroy  the 
riant  Madhu  !  Thou,  who  in  battle  exerted  thy 
force  like  the  burfting  thunder,  free  us,  free  the 
world,  from  this  pe  I  of  hell !  To  thee  alone  belongs 
praife  and  adoration,  O  Hari  Rama!" 

This  poem  relates  to  the  fixth  apparition  of 
Vijhnu,  during  which  he  (hewed  himfelf  as  Bacchus, 
whom  the  Indians  call  Hari  Ra  a.  Modhava  is 
called  Vijh-.u  becaufe  he  is  married  to  the  goddefs 
Ma  or  Lakfimi.  During  his  fixth  appearance,  he 
married  the  goddefs  Sida,  the  Ariadne  of  the 
Greeks,  and  took  the  field  againfl  R  •una,  the 
king  of  the  night,  and  the  giants,  monfters  pro- 
duced by  the  night,  who  at  that  time  inhabired 
the  ifland  of  Lanca.  Madhu  was  one  of  Vtjhn'i's 
mortal  enemies,  and  a  fworn  friend  of  Rdvni. 
During  his  three  firft  apparitions,  Vifhwt  fupported 
his  character,  as  the  ruler  of  the  waters,  by  faving 
the  world  from  being  overwhelmed  at  the  period  of 
the  general  deluge.  Heie,  however,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  the  genius  who  rules  the  fun,  and  who 
combats  and  fubdues  the  night,  together  with  all 
her  progeny. 


AKG. 
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ANOTHER  MALABAR  SONG. 
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Schu  -  ga  ta-runni  ge-na  MannijumannI  maguda  ma-li- 
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ghe  ciolle  -  dd  ciolle-dd  Krfhna  li-tamr  -  dam. 
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I. 

Shuga  tarunni  marmiyum  manni  maguda  malighe 
Ciolledo  ciolledo  Krfhna  lit  -  atnrdam 
Sugha  vtbhavam  adiladhigam-iha  nahi  namukaho 
Dugghanguel  agambilokc  ninghi  tulom. 

"  Young,  delicate,  female  papagay  *  !  Thou  joy 
and  delight  of  man  und  !  Relate  O  relate  the  noble 
deeds  of  the  god  Krijhna  !  hnliven  our  hearts  by 
thy  fbng!  and  banifh  every  care  which  diftra&s  our 
minds,  in  order  that  it  may  flee  from  us  V* 

II.  Suer- 

*  Shuga  tarunm  fign!fie3,  in  the  Samfcred,  the  female  papagay, 
ihs  fymbol  of  Sarafvadit  the  goddefs  of  eloquence.  At 
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II. 

Suerdamidu  parcyuna  nin  manafTa  telivolavum 
Tuma  cerpal  culambum  panciadharayiifti 
Madhura  parinada  cadali  phala  madhu  gulangaltim 
Bhakfliicirunna  ttligna  paraga  ni. 

tc  Behold,  beautiful  little  bird  !  when  thou  haft 
related  to  us  thefe  noble  deeds,  we  will  boil  for 
thee  milk,  add  to  it  fugar  and  bananas,  and  pre- 
pare for  thee  a  noble  meal.  Compofe  thyfelf,  then, 
and  begin  thy  relation." 

III. 

Amara  pari  vrdham  amarapadi  fudanu  sudanay 
Aafharicilayo  faratha  velayum 
Avidemarivadinu  para-kalaghi  nodu  Sharigue 
Aatraa  fhudhi  pradam  bhafti  mu&i  pradam. 

"  Thou  will'ft  not  ?  Canft  thou  no  more  remem- 
ber thofe  times  when  Krijhna  afcended  the  chariot 
of  Argiuna  ?  the  hero  begotten  by  the  God  of  gods, 
the  Prince  of  heaven.  Relate  to  us,  O  fongfirefs  I 
thofe  actions,  in  order  that  our  inflamed  hearts  may 
be  fitted  for  devotion,  for  holinefs  of  life,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  felicity." 

IV. 

Afurer  aver  adhigu  ihadur  avani  padi  vireraij 
Adyanda  dufhdtarij  ulbhavicidinar 
Avani  bhara-maga-luvadin-avergale  yoducuvan 
Aadi  deven-mudrttan  oru  yodhanam. 

"  The  giants,  a  horrid  race,  endowed  with  irre- 
fiflible  ftrength,  immediately  after  their  birth  be- 
came exceedingly  arrogant,  and  exercifed  the  moft 
deteftable  violence.  They  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  the  globe ;  and  the  earth  groaned  under  their  in- 
fupportable  burden.  To  combat  and  extirpate  them 
a  god  appeared.  It  was  the  Supreme  God,  the  god 
Krijhna,  who  took  the  field  againft  them.'* 

This 
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This  poem  has  great  beauties ;  the  verfification  is 
Imooth,  eafy\  harmonious,  and  lively  ;  and  expreffes, 
as  it  were,  the  march  of  an  army.  The  firft  verfe, 
in  each  ftrophe,  confifts  of  eighteen  fyllables  or 
feet,  which  are  called  Pada.  The  fecond  verfe  has 
always  twelve  fuch  Pada.  The  melody  to  this  fong 
is  rather  quick  than  flow;  and  holds  a  medium  be- 
tween the  alt  and  bafs.  The  tone  always  lies  on 
the  firft  fvllable  of  the  three  or  four  firft  words 
with  which  the  verfe  begins ;  and,  altogether  con- 
trary to  the  European  manner,  never  on  the  final 
words.  In  the  Samfcred  fong,  which  occurs  here- 
after, each  verfe  confifts  of  fifteen  Pada.  There 
are,  however,  other  kinds  of  verfe,  the  quantity  of 
which  is  fometimes  longer.     For  example : 

Aehfla  fhaflxa  citram  parama  gnana  mitram 
Agghanagunna  matram  carunam  purna  piltram. 

The  firft  of  thefe  two  verfes  contains  fifteen,  and 
the  other  only  fourteen  fyllables.  The  metre  is 
called  Parra,  and  not  Porb,  as  Anquetil  du  Perron 
afferts.  It  ferves  as  a  proof  that  our  fo  called  Leo- 
nine verfes,  which  rhyme  in  the  middle  and  at  the 
end,  are  not  unknown  to  the  Indians.  Their  public 
fongs  are  always  fung  with  an  inftrumental  accom- 
paniment. Their  finging  voices,  of  which  they 
reckon  fix,  have  very  fingular  names,  and  are  as 
follows : 

1 .  Shlagia,  the  peacock  voice. 

2.  Nijhada,  the  elephant  voice. 

3.  Irfzubba,   the  ox  voice. 

4.  Sandhara,  the  fheep's  voice. 

5.  Madbyama,  the  voice  of  a  certain  bird  called 
Anilpakfii. 

6.  Dheivada,  the  horfe  voice  *. 

*  Thefe  voices,  it  is  probable,  have  an  affinity  to  our  treble, 
tenor,  &c.  That  the  reader  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  Indian 
finging,  I  have  fet  to  muiic  the  above  Malabar  fong.    ji. 

£  b  The 
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The  inftruments  which  they  ufe  with  their  vocal 
mufic  are  the  large  drum,  Perumpara ;  the  fmall 
drum,  Tudi  ;  two  clarinets,  Kujhel ;  a  kettle-drum 
beat  upon  with  pieces  of  iron  ;  two  copper  or  brafs 
bafons,  and  a  couple  of  cow's  horns.  During  the 
fong  they  frequently  clap  their  hands ;  often  change 
their  tone  and  voice,  according  as  the  circumftance 
may  require  j  fing  fometimes  in  piano,  and  fome- 
times  forte ;  and  either  let  the  tone  iflue  through 
the  nofe,  or  force  it  out  between  their  teeth  with 
the  greateft  violence,  and  by  quick  and  repeated 
clapping  with  the  tongue.  All  this  gives  it  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Bacchanalian  and  warlike  mufk,  which 
imitates  the  noife  made  by  people  who  are  engaged 
in  battle  Their  paftoral  fongs,  on  the  orher  hand, 
are  full  of  foft  and  tender  expreffions,  and  have  in 
them  fomewhat  languifhing  *.  They  defcribe  the 
kind  of  life  which  the  god  Krijhna  led  as  a  ihep- 
herd  during  his  refidence  on  earth  ;  but  the  former 
celebrate  either  the  god  Rama  as  a  hero,  or  defcribe 
the  actions  performed  by  Krijhna,  in  the  war  which 
he  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the  five  brothers, 
Pando  or  Pandava,  againft  their  relations  the  Cau- 
ravas.  The  wars  of  Rama  are  defciibed  in  the  epic 
poem  Ramayana,  which  is  highly  efteemed  in  every 
part  of  India.  The  defcription  of  the  heroic  deeds 
of  Krijhna  is  contained  in  the  bodkYudhiJltrra-'vigea, 
a  poem  in  the  Samfcred  language,  on  which  the  In- 
dians fet  a  great  value  alfo.    The  fubject  of  the  lat- 

•  Tlic  inftruments  employed  for  an  accompaniment  to  paftoral 
fongs,  are:  the  guitar  (Flna),  the  fpinet  fKinnara),  the  flute 
{VaycnacoV),  and  a  particular  kind  of  lyre  called  Ciura,  which 
is  defcribed  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Afiatic  Refearcbes.  The 
Indian  war  fongs  correfpond  with  our  heroics,  their  paftoral 
fongs  with  our  lyrics,  and  their  theatrical  pieces  with  our  dra- 
matic poems  ;  but  there  is  an  eflential  difference  between  them, 
as  appears  from  the  above.  fpecimeiiS;  both  in  regard  to  the  tafte 
and  quanthv.     A. 

7  *er, 
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ter,  a  particular  explanation  of  which  may  be  found 
in  my  account  of  the  Borgian  manufcripts,  is  briefly 
as  follows : 

The  Indian  king  Pandu,  of  the  race  of  thofe  who 
deduced  their  origin  from  the  Sun,  had  five  fons, 
called  Tudbi/btira^  B'.wia  or  Bhimafena,  Argiuna, 
Naghala^  and  Sahadeva.  Thefe  five  brothers,  who 
are  known  under  the  name  of  Pando  or  P;?idava9 
had  their  court  at  K^niidi  or  Haftinapuri.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  diflri6t  are  mentioned  in  Arrian 
under  the  appellation  of  Affacent^  or  Aft-'ceni  and 
act  a  very  confpicuous  part  in  the  Grecian  as  well 
as  Indian  hiftory.  The  period  of  their  exiftence 
falls  about  the  time  when  Semiramis  ruled  over 
the  Affyrians.  Thefe  five  Pando  were  'expelled 
from  their  povTeffions  by  their  confins  the  Curu,  or 
Caurava,  who  together  formed  a  hundred  brothers, 
and  who  behaved  to  them  with  great  cruelty.  While 
they  were  wandering  about  as  fugitives,  Krijbna, 
or  the  Indian  Apollo,  appeared  to  them  ;  declared 
himfelf  their  protector  and  fought  a  defperate  battle 
with  the  two  principal  leaders  of  the  Caurava,  who 
were  called  Suyodbana,  or  Duryodbana,  and  Kama, 
When  he  had  overcome  them,  he  reflored  to  the 
Pando  the  pofTeffions  taken  from  them  Such  is  the 
fubject  of  this  beautiful  poem.  The  fixth  part  of 
the  manufcript,  which  1  have  now  in  my  hands, 
contains  1  25  Jbloga  ;  and  the  whole  confifts  of  eight 
fuch  parts.  The  Samfcred  text  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult;  and  it  requires  great  knowledge  of  that  lan- 
guage to  be  able  tounderftand  it  completely.  The 
bed  helps  for  that  purpofe  are  the  grammar ;  the 
dictionary  Amarafmba,  and  the  perufal  of  fome 
other  poems ;  but  as  there  are  a  few  only  .  mong 
the  Brahmans  who  ftudy  fuch  works,  it  is  rare  to 
find  any  of  them  who  comprehend  the  true  mean- 
ing of  thefe  jbloga.     it  is  certain,  however,  that  the 

B  b  2  Tudhtjhtircu 
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7udhijhtira-vigea  appears  to  be  a  poem  of  great  an* 
tiquity.  It  does  not  make  the  lead  mention  of  the 
worfhipping  of  human  figures  and  idols  ;  for  this 
kind  of  fuperfiition  was  certainly  pofterior  to  the 
introduftion  of  the  planetary  worfhip,  and  had  its 
origin  about  700  years  before  the  birth  of  Chritt. 
Prior  to  that  epoch,  Sabseifm  was  the  prevailing  re- 
ligion in  India.  For  this  reafon  no  other  deitits 
occur  in  the  Tudhijhtira^  but  Shiva  and  Parvadi  ; 
that  is,  the  god  of  the  Sun,  and  the  goddefs  of  the 
Moon  ;  and  no  other  offerings  than  fruit  or  flowers, 
which  were  prefented  to  thefe  deities. 

Betides  this  poem  there  are  three  others,  called 
Ramayana,  A^agha,  and  Bhagavada,  to  which  it 
has  fome  affinity.  They  were  all  originally  written, 
in  the  Samfcred  language;  but  in  various  provinces 
they  have  been  translated  into  the  ufual  dialects  of 
the  country.  The  Bbagavada,  which  Nkkuhr,  in 
the  fecond  part  of  his  Travels,  calls  Sri  baha  gavant 
poram,  inftead  of  Shri  Bbagnvada  pura> a,  is  fo 
highly  efteemed  by  the  Indians,  that  when  any  one 
repeats  a  few  verfes  to  them  from  it,  they  immedi- 
ately (land  up  and  uncover  their  heads.  On  this 
fubjecl:  I  can  relate  the  following  anecdote  from  my 
own  experience. — In  the  year  1787  1  was  obliged 
to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  king  of  Tra- 
vancor,  refpetting  an  affair  between  me  and  four  of 
his  magiftrates,  who  wifhed  to  compel  me  not  to 
baptife  any  more  Pagans.  During  this  litigation, 
Sampradi  thought  proper  to  put  me  to  the  teft  re- 
fpe&ing  my  knowledge  of  the  languages.  I  re- 
peated to  him  the  four  firfl  verfes  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Bhagavada ;  upon  which  the  three  magif- 
trates,  with  all  their  affiftants,  rofe  up,  gazed  at 
me  with  every  mark  of  aftoniihrnent,  and  treated, 
me  with  much  more  civility  than  before.  I  gained 
my  caufe ;  and  can  with  truth  affert,  that  thefe  four 

verfes 
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verfes  of  the  Bhagavada,  which  I  have  explained  in 
my  Samfcred  grammar,  chiefly  contributed  to  the 
fortunate  iffue  of  the  bufinef .  I  had  once  an  op- 
portunity of  making  a  fimilar  obfervation  at  Vaipur. 
Having  gone  to  that  place  wirh  a  view  of  examin- 
ing into  the  (late  of  the  church  accounts,  I  was  one 
day  invited  to  dinner  by  a  Mapulla,  or  Chriftian  of 
St.  Thomas.  Some  of  this  man's  neighbours,  of 
the  fame  religion,  had  fpread  a  report  among  the 
inhabitants  that  1  understood  the  Samfcred  ;  upon 
which  1  received  a  vifit  from  two  learned  Pagans, 
who  were  defirous  of  trying  how  far  my  knowledge 
extended.  I  caufed  them  to  fit  down,  after  the 
Malabar  manner,  on  afmall  bench  ;  and  when  they 
had  repeated  to  me  a  great  many  verfes  from  vari- 
ous poems,  I  began  to  recite  the  above  lines  from 
the  Bhagavada.  Scarcely  had  I  pronounced  the 
firfl;  words,  when  they  ftarted  from  their  feats,  un- 
covered their  heads,  and  laid  the  right  hand  on 
their  mouth,  in  order  to  (hew  their  veneration  for 
that  book.  By  thefe  means  I  acquired  fo  much  re- 
putation among  the  Pagans,  that  on  every  occafion 
they  treated  me  with  the  utmoft  refpecl. 

There  are  alfo  in  India  a  great  many  dramatic 
pieces,  which  are  really  acted,  and  of  which  the 
Tamulians  and  natives  of  Malabar  are  remarkably 
fond.  This  tafte  is  carried  fo  far,  that  the  newly- 
converted  Chriftians  reprefent  fometimes,  before  the 
doors  of  the  churches,  pieces  of  this  kind,  in  which 
the  adtions  of  the  Pagan  deities  are  exhibited.  The 
apoftolic  vicar  and  archbifhop  of  Codungalur,  or 
Cranganor,  finds  himfelf,  therefore,  under  the  dif- 
agreeable  necefTity  of  ifluing  a  new  order  every  year 
againft  fuch  improper  amufements  *,  Some  of  thefe 

dramatic 

*  One  of  the  favourite  pieces  of  the  people  is  the  Pavakali, 
or  fo'Callcd  buffoon  dance.     This  word  is  compounded  of  P-ava 
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dramatic  poems  are  at  leaft  2000  years  old  ;  as  I 
could  prove  from  the  fubjedr.  and  compofition  of 
them.  Of  this  kind  is  the  poem  Sacontala,  which 
has  been  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Sir  William 
Jones  *.  In  Malabar  there  are  alfo  other  dramatic 
poems  highly  efieemed,  the  moft  remarkable  of 
which  are  the  Sharmjhta,  Devayani,  and  Calabadt. 
Of  the  latter  I  fhall  here  infert  a  few  fpecimens,  that 
the  reader  may  at  leaft  fee  what  liberties  the  Pagan 
theatrical  poets  allowed  to  themfelves  in  their  writ- 
ings. 

Tngane  prafidhamam  Dafharha  Kftimapadi 
Mangalam  guiam  Kafhi  ragia  Canyaque  vettu 
Canyaca  Calabadi  yennum  pereyullavell 
Mannidam  pucafhnoru  ciaru  faunaryatodu. 

"  King  Drjharda  afterwards  celebrated  in  a  pu- 
blic manner  his  marriage  with  the  beautiful  Cala- 
badi, the  virgin-daughter  of  king  Kafhi  for  of  Be- 
nares], who  was  diftinguiihed  not  only  by  her  re- 

and  Kali,  the  former  of  which  fignifies  a  merry-andrew,  and  the 
latter  a  play  or  dance.  The  comedies,  in  which  dancing  is  always 
introduced,  are  called  Nci  iaca  or  Nadya.  The  dance  is  called 
Mariana  ;  a  comedian,  Naden,  or  TSudaken  ;  a  female  dancer, 
Krlagui;  and  theatric  fmging,   Gana,  or  Guita.      A. 

*  Mr.  George  Forfter  tranflated  this  play  into  German,  from 
the  Englifh  edition  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and.  added  to  it  notes 
which  difplay  talents  and  learning.  It  was  publifhed  at  Mentz  in 
1 791.  Sakontala,  or  more  properly  Shakuntala,  was  a  daughter  of 
Vijhvamitra,  and  married  to  king  Dvjhpanda.  She  had  a  fon 
named  Bharada,  or  Bharata,  who  may  be  ranked  among  the 
molt  celebrated  of  the  Indian  kings.  More  information  on  this 
fubjedl:  may  be  found  in  the  book  Mababkarada,  which  contains 
a  circumftantial  hiftoty  of  the  heroine  Shakuntala.  If  credit  is 
to  be  given  to  this  Mababharada,  and  the  poem  Yudh'tjbt'ira,  the 
Indians,  about  the  year  1600  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  were 
engaged  in  a  bloody  war  with  the  Gebers,  or  Gaurs  ;  the  confer 
quence  of  which  was,  that  the  Gebers,  under  the  command  of  one 
of  their  kings,  fled  to  Perfia,  where  they  remained  till  they  were 
expelled  by  the  Mahometans.    A, 

markable 
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markable  beauty,  but  alfo  by  her  virtue  and  mo- 
deity," 

Dhanyanam  nrben  tnnde  dberma  pariniyay 
Sannadamguinmar  mannl  tal  grehamevum  calam 
Camalilaguel  tudarniduvanar  ambhiciu 
Ckmini  manniyale  viliciu  paducave. 

u  When  queen  Calhbadi  entered  the  apartment 
of  this  rich  and  powerful  monarch,  and  when  the 
king  obferved  that  me  excelled  in  beauty  all  the 
princeffes  prefent,  a  defire  was  awaked  in  him  of 
embracing  her  as  his  fpoufe.  He  addreffed  her, 
therefore,  in  the  words  of  love,  and  faid  :" 

Sunari  variguedo  talpam  eruga  fhubhe 
Cundaha  fini  ninde  lagna  yendidu  ncram 
Ittarum  Nrbavaren  cionnadu  kcttu  neraqa 
Uttaram  pareyade  ninnidu  Calabadi. 

"  Come,  O  come,  thou  fortunate,  thou  beau- 
tiful bride  !  why  are  thy  virtuous  cheeks  covered 
with  the  blufhes  of  modefty  ?—  On  thefe  words  of 
the  king,  Calabadi  began  to  quiver  and  iliake  \  and 
was  not  able  to  return  him  an  anfwer.M 

Satvaram  anagnaven  caypidicia-dupiciang 
Uttama  itriratnate  punnarnoranandaram 
Cattum  aghni  yittu  tabicia  loham  pole 
Matta  Cafhiniyude  gatram  etreyum  Ufhnam. 

u  The  king  haftened  towards  her,  laid  hold  of 
her  hand,  and  killed  this  precious  jewel  without 
waiting  for  her  permiffion.  But  ah  1  as  iron  be- 
comes glowing  when  it  has  lain  a  long  time  in  the 
fire,  fo  glowing  and  hot  became  the  body  of  the 
bride." 

Endedo  ninde  deham  ciuttu  ciuttincnnnu 
Eeudham  endinennu  bhenduvane  ciol  iu 

B  b  4     ■  Puma 
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Purna  Ciandraguen  ninnanga  tabam  givalicidd 
Ciurna  cefiiamam  ende  vigraham  ninne  tottal. 

cc  Tell  me,  benign  countenance,  why  thou  burn- 
eft,  why  thou  gloweft :  tell  me  the  caufe  of  this 
fire.  Has  the  full  moon  concentred  all  its  rays  in 
thy  body  ?  When  I  touch  thee,  it  appears  to  me 
as  if  I  were  about  to  melt." 

Ciannanam  tannilninu  vahni  yennadnpole 
Sunari  ninghelninnu  Gudinendado  bandham. 

"  Tell  me,  thou  mod  beautiful  of  the  beautiful, 
why  thy  body  burns  fo,  why  it  is  fo  hot,  and  at  the 
fame  time  emits  an  odour  as  delicious  as  fandaj- 
wood  when  it  is  confumed  by  the  fire." 

Inganeyulla  vaku  Kettapol  cobatodu 
Angara  manni  paragnidinal  nrbanodu 
Audi  C&Iame  cenn<;  fabafam  pravartfcial 
Kedamur.vuigum  baia  ft  i^uelka  dharica  ni. 

"  When  the  enchanting  Calabadi  heard  thefe 
words,  not  without  confiderable  agitation  of  mind, 
fhe  faid  to  the  king  :  "  Know,  O  my  Lord,  that  it 
grieves  and  pains  a  young  tender  maid  when  fhe  is 
about  to  fubjecl  herfelf,  for  the  firfl  time,  to  the 
embraces  of  a  man.'* 

Onnume  nirbbandlciu  vannatu  taramalla 
Mannava  Shigha  marine  anga  povirnnalum 
Sangamayraliam  inikundagum  nerattu  gnan 
Angu  vannannugula  kriddayum  ceididuven. 

"  O  King,  my  fpoufe  !  nobleft  jewel  of  my 
crown !  remove  from  me,  and  feat  thyfelf  in  a  dis- 
tant place.  Do  not  again  furprife  my  inciinatic^i ; 
when  Nature  prompts,  1  will  voluntarily  obey  her 
foft  impulle,  and  reiign  myfelf  to  thee  as  thy  pro- 
perty.'* 

Anga- 
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Angalananam  condum  ifhda  dananguel  c^ndum 
Manganmarude  mand  ragnam  varuttenam 
Naiia  vakuguel  condu  nanaciu  tannupiciu 
Vollabhen  fhubhaguennullatu  tonnikenam 
Mallave  vafhattav  •irum  a  calam  pinne 
Valladu  prayoguicialapriam  illadagum. 

"  It  is  only  by  politenefs,  fportfulnefs,  and  agree- 
able prefents,  that  the  inclination  of  a  young  maid 
can  be  captivated.  Ax  lover  mud  employ  fweet 
words :  the  long  retrained  and  involuntary  tears 
muft  trickle  down  his  cheeks.  When  his  beloved 
then  perceives  that  he  is  magnanimous  and  kind  ; 
when  he  has  infenfibly  fecured  her  approbation ; 
then — then,  without  doubt,  no  part  of  his  conduct 
can  give  her  offence." 

All  thefe  verfes  confifl  of  fourteen  feet,  and  are 
fung  in  a  foft  recitative  tone.  But  however  fome 
may  attempt  to  vindicate  the  liberties  ufed  by  thefe; 
theatrical  poets,  it  is  an  undoubted  truth  that  they 
have  a  very  pernicious  influence  on  the  morals.  To 
guard  againft  this  deftructive  effect,  the  Chriftians 
of  St.  Thomas  have  been  here  and  there  induced  to 
convert  fome  of  the  hiftorical  parts  of  the  Bible 
into  dramas,  and  to  reprefent  them  on  the  ftage. 
Alangatta  Capiar,  and  the  catechumen  Rama  Nayer, 
who  died  while  I  was  in  India,  have  diftinguilhed 
themfelves  with  great  advantage  in  this  kind  of 
compofition. 

The  mufic  and  fongs  employed  before  the  Hea- 
then temples  form  a  part  of  the  Indian  legiflation, 
fo  far  as  the  object,  of  them  is  to  render  the  people 
obedient,  and  to  infpire  them  with  a  love  for  their 
country  and  for  religion.  The  cafe  was  the  fame, 
in  ancient  times,  with  the  mufic  of  the   Greeks  *, 

*  Plato,  Dial.  III.  de  legibus;  alfo  Dial.  II.  de  republica. 

Whea 
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When  it  became  gradually  loft ;  when  it  was  em- 
ployed only  for  private  devotions ;  and  when  the 
whole  hoft  of  poets  began,  by  their  lafcivious  com- 
pofkions,  to  fap  the  foundations  of  morality,  and 
to  corrupt  the  morals,  the  Grecian  governments  fell 
to  ruin.  To  guard  againft  a  like  evil,  the  Indian 
Jegiflators  have  eftabliihed  as  a  law,  thar,  on  public 
feftivals,  and  other  folemn  occafions,  the  actions  of 
therr  gods  only,  which  are  defcribed  in  their  facred 
books,  can  be  exhibited  on  the  ltage.  Thefe,  how- 
ever, are  of  fuch  a  nature  that  they  give  great  of- 
fence to  the  newlv-converted  Chriftians,  who  are  not 
iufficiently  attached  to  the  principles  of  their  belief*. 
The  gamut,  the  notes  of  which  we  diftinguifh 
by  Re,  mi,  fa,  fol,  la,  is  by  the  Indians  called  Shab- 
dafvara,  and  confitls  of  eight  notes.  They  are 
called  Sa,  ri,  ga,  ma,  pa,  da,  ni,  ffia.  From  this 
it  appears,  that  the  Indians  were  by  no  means 
fuch  rude  barbarians  as  the  Greeks  pretended  j. 

Refpecting  the  Indian  architecture,  I  have  already 
given  a  fufficient  account  in  different  places  of  this 

*  Every  body  knows  that  poetry,  efpecially  when  affiled  by 
mufic  and  finging,  has  a  great  influence  over  all  men  whofe  fenfa- 
tious  are  not  entirely  callous  ;  and  therefore  it  has  often  been  ufcd 
by  the  founders  of  religious  fyitems,  to  enable  them  to  accom- 
plifh  their  views.  But  mankind,  unfortunately,  have  abufed 
this  noble  gift  of  Heaven,  fometimes  to  render  the  moll  facred 
things  ridiculous,  and  to  ferve  as  an  incitement  to  the  moft  fenfual, 
voluptuoufnefs.  At  prefent,  even  people  of  iefpetftable  talents 
fmploy  it  no  better  purpofe  ;  and  by  thefe  means  difgrace  their 
character  in  a  moral  point  of  view.     F. 

j  The  Indians  have  been  looked  upon  with  contempt,  not  only 
by  the  vain  Greeks,  but  even  by  the  weftern  nations  of  more 
modern  times.  Holwell  full  directed  the  attention  of  the  Euro- 
peans to  the  writings  of  the  Indians,  and  the  excellent  ideas  they 
Contain  refpecting  the  Deity,  Providence,  and  Virtue.  Since  that 
period,  Haftings,  Sir  William  Jones,  Halhed,  Wilkins,  and 
others,  have  made  us  acquainted  with  many  fragments  of  the 
Jndian  wifdom  of  early  times,    i7, 

work, 
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work,  but  particularly  in  the  eighth  chapter.  I 
muft,  however,  here  add  a  few  oblervations  reflect- 
ing the  form  of  their  pagodas.  Thefe  temples,  their 
external  inclofure  excepted,  are  built  either  in  a 
conical  and  pyramidal  form,  or  cylindric  and  round. 
Both  thefe  forms  have  a  fymbolic  allufion  to  that  of 
Mahadeva,  the  great  god  j  or,  what  amounts  to 
the  fame  thing,  the  Sun.  Reuben  Burrow  once 
faw  a  truncated  cylinder  (landing  on  a  cone,  which 
reprefented  the  Lingam  of  Mahadeva.  It  was  lixty- 
four  feet  in  diameter,  and  fixty-five  in  height.  The 
cone,  its  pedeftal,  was  ninety-three  feet  in  height, 
and  its  diameter  at  the  bafe  was  363.  The  fame 
form  is  obferved  in  other  Indian  buildings,  particu- 
larly the  ancient  pagodas,  dedicated  to  Mahade-vat 
in  Carnada,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandrf.  The 
pagodas  at  MabaLpuram,  Salfetie,  and  the  ifland  of 
Elephanta^  together  with  a  few  others  which  are 
cut  out  in  the  folid  rock,  form  however  an  excep- 
tion. I  confider  the  latter  to  have  been  temples  de- 
dicated in  former  times  to  Mitbra,  who  was  wor- 
fhipped  not  only  in  Perfia,  but  alfo  in  India.  Some 
pyramidal  temples,  fuch  as  that  at  Pondicherry, 
form  at  the  fummit  a  blunt  or  obtufe  angle,  yet  re- 
prtfent  fire,  or  the  Lingam  of  Sbiva,  the  oldefl  of 
all  the  gods  of  the  Indians,  the  Egyptians,  the. 
Phenicians,  and  the  Perfians. 

The  greater  part,  or  rather  almofl  all  the  pagodas 
on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  are  built  of  large  fquare 
flones,  fo  arranged  and  connected  that  they  form  a 
pyramid.  Thofe  feen  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar 
confift  of  black  bafaltes,  found  in  the  Gauts ;  which 
is  exceedingly  hard,  and  very  proper  for  building  *. 

They 

*  See,  on  this  fubjeft,  Sonnerat  Voyage  aux  Tndes,  Vol.  II. 
rhap.  4.  where  engravings  are  given  of  the  principal  pagodas  on 
the  coaft  of  Coromandel.    As  the  Braamans  <|6ride  themfelve* 

into 
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They  are,  for  the  raoft  part,  circular,  and  covered 
with  plates  of  copper,  as  thofe  at  P adman  aburav., 
Molicolam,  Tirumannur,  and  Certele.  Some  of  them, 
however,  are  fquare,  as  that  at  Mattinceri,  which 
is  called  T'vumala  Devafam  5  that  alfo  at  Ciovare> 
and  two  others.  The  front  and  doors  of  thefe  pa- 
godas are  either  of  marble  or  bafaltes,  and  or- 
namented with  figures  of  various  kinds,  which 
have  a  fymbolical  meaning,  and  reprefent  the  Va- 
hana,  or  riding  animals  of  the  gods.  On  the  front 
of  a  temple  at  Tirajtalur  there  are  two  cows  cut  out, 
of  a  coloflal  fize.  On  fome  the  god  Hanuman,  or 
Pan,  is  reprefented  under  the  form  of  an  ape  ;  and 
on  others  Shiva,  who  is  exhibited  in  a  form  alto- 
gether horrid  and  frightful.  Between  thefe  pieces 
of  fculpture  and  that  of  the  Greeks  no  compari- 
fon  can  be  made ;  but  they  at  any  rate  deferve  to 
be  preferred  to  the  fhapelefs  ftatues  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. It  is  feen  by  them  that  they  are  finifhed  in 
an  original  Indian  ftyle,  which  is  very  different 
from  the  Grecian  or  the  Egyptian.  I  am  induced, 
therefore,  to  conjecture,  that  the  art  of  conftruc~r.ing 
fuch  works  was  conveyed  to  this  country  neither 
from  Egypt  nor  Greece.  Thus  the  deities  67/iva9 
Rama,  Parvadi,  &c.  are  reprefented  in  the  pago- 
das' at  Saliette,  Mabalipuram,  and  in  the  ifland  of 
Elephanta,  as  men  perfectly  naked,  who  have  no- 
thing on  their  bodies  but  a  fmall  piece  of  cloth  to 
cover  their  parts  of  fex.     Their  arms  and  fingers 

into  two  different  fe&s,  one  of  which  worfhip  fire,  and  the  other 
water,  as  the  principal  deity,  there  are  alfo  two  different  kinds 
of  temples.  'T'tnaiamala,  Ctakmbron,  and  Tiravalur,  belong  to 
the  Sh'ii'anitcs :  Tirupiic!':,  Cirhigam,  and  Cavgipvram^  to  the 
Vybniiviles,  The  pagoda  at  Cialembron  contains  fome  ancient 
inscriptions  with  Indian  chaiaclers  :  ar.d  thefe  ferve  as  a  certain 
proof  that  the  old, Indians  had  characters  peculiar  to  themfelves  ; 
for  the  coaft  of  Coronaandel  was  never  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Greeks.    A. 

are 
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ire  ornamented  with  bracelets  and  rings,  and 
around  their  ancles  they  have  a  couple  of  broad 
bands.  On  their  head  they  bear  a  conical  cap,  and 
in  each  of  their  long  perforated  ears  hangs  a  large 
ring.  Thefe,  however,  are  neither  Egyptian  nor 
Grecian,  but  Indian  ornaments,  which  are  lull 
ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Were  there 
no  other  difference  between  the  fculpture  of  the 
Greeks  and  Indians,  the  drefs  and  coftume  of  thefe 
ftatues  would  ferve  as  an  irrefragable  proof  that  the 
temple  of  Saliette  cannot  poffibly  have  been  the 
work  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  army,  as  has 
been  erroneously  ailerted  by  Gemelli,  Careri,  and 
Spilberg.  How  could  Alexander  the  Great  be  ca- 
pable of  building  a  temple  at  Mabalipuram  on 
.the  coait  of  Coromandel,  a  country  which  he  never 
entered?  Yet  ftatues  of  the  Indian  deities,  of  the 
like  kind,  are  found  there,  and  with  the  fame  cof- 
tume and  ornaments  as  thofe  in  the  pagodas  of  Sal- 
fette  and  the  iiland  of  Elephanta.  1  his  fufficiently 
mews  that  thefe  monuments  are  of  Indian  origin, 
and  muft  have  been  formed  long  before  the  period 
of  Alexander  the  Great. 

We  find  alfo,  by  the  faered  Scriptures  *,  that 
the  cuiiom  of  worlhipping  Priapus,  as  the  fymboi 
of  the  all-creating  Sun,  (Sbiva,)  in  fubterranean 
temples  and  caverns,  prevailed  fourteen  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift.  Befides,  a  period 
of  more  than  four  hundred  years  would  certainly 
be  neceflary,  before  a  mountain  which  confifts  of 
maffy  rock,  and  which  muft  have  been  cut  with 
the  chiflel  and  mallet,  could  be  hollowed  out  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  exhibit  fo  many  apartments, 
grottos,  vaults,  ftairs,  refervoirs  for  water,  ftatues, 
and  columns,  as  are  found  in  the  two  temples  of 

*  I  Kings,  ch.  xv.  ver.  13. 

6  Salfette 
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Salfette  and  the  ifland  of  Elephanta.  Alexander 
and  all  his  fucceffors,  whofe  dominion  in  general 
did  not  laft  above  a  hundred  years,  and  whofe  au- 
thority extended  over  a  very  fmall  diftricr,  of  land, 
on  the  fea  coaft,  could  not  have  been  in  a  condition 
to  bring  all  thefe  works  to  a  conclufion.  Gemelli 
Careri,  who  carefully  examined  the  proportions  of 
the  temple  at  Salfette,  and  who  has  given  an  accu- 
rate defcription  of  it,  acknowledges  that  it  is  one 
of  the  greateft  mafter-pieces  in  Afia,  and  that  its 
wonderful  architecture  exceeds  all  defcription*.  All 
travellers,  fuch  as  Niebuhr,  Sonnerat,  Anquetil, 
and  feveral  I:  ng  liftmen,  who  have  feen  this  temple, 
extol  it  in  the  higheft  degree,  and  expreis  the  atlo- 
nimment  which  it  excited  in  their  minds  when  they 
beheld  it.  As  the  fhortnefs  of  my  flay  did  not  al- 
low me  to  meafure  its  different  parts,  and  as  on  that 
account  I  cannot  defcribe  it  properly  myfelf,  I  (hall 
here  infert  an  extract  from  the  defcription  which 
has  been  given  by  Gemelli  Careri,  of  a  part  of  this 
temple. 

ce  You  pafs,"  fays  he,  w  through  an  opening 
forty  palms  in  circumference,  made  in  a  wall  of  the 
fame  ftone  ;  fifty  in  length,  and  eight  in  breadth  ; 
and  on  which  there  are  three  flames.  Before  enter- 
ing the  pagoda,  you  obferve,  on  the  right,  a  round 

*  Vol.  III.  chap.  4.  p.  36.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the 
Venetian  Doftor,  Gemelli  Careri,  ever  actually  vifited  thofc 
countries  which  he  has  defcribed  ;  and  it  has  been  afferted,  that 
having  collected  a  great  deal  of  information  in  Europe,  partly  from 
the  miffionaries  and  other  travellers,  partly  from  books,  he  then 
withdrew  himfelf  from  fociety  for  feveral  years,  and  compofed 
his  travels  in  his  clofet.  This  accufation,  however,  in  my  opi- 
nion, is  entirely  groundlefs.  One  needs  only  read  with  attention 
the  defcription  which  he  gives  of  the  above  fubterranean  temple, 
to  be  convinced  that  it  could  be  written  only  by  a  perfon  who 
had  feen  it.    F, 

grotto, 
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grotto,  which  is  more  than  fifty-one  palms  in  cir- 
cumference. It  contains  a  great  number  of  flames, 
fome  in  a  fitting  pofture,  others  erecl: ;  and  one,  on 
the  left,  which  is  much  larger  than  the  reft.  Over 
this  grotto  arifes  a  cupola,  cut  out  from  the  rock 
alfo,  and  which  forms  with  it  one  wrhole.  All 
around  the  walls  are  ken  various  characters,  which 
no  one  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  explain  *.  On  en- 
tering the  firft  veftibule  of  the  temple,  which  is 
fifty  palms  fquare,  you  obferve,  on  both  fides,  two 
columns  fixty  palms  in  height,  including  their  cha- 
pitres,  and  fix  in  diameter.  On  that  which  ftands 
to  the  right  as  you  enter  are  two  lions,  with  a  fhield 
near  them  ;  and  on  that  to  the  left  two  ftatues. 
Having  paued  thefe  pillars,  you  fee,  at  the  entrance 
of  a  grotto  on  the  left  hand,  two  large  ftatues  in 
an  erecl:  pofture,  which  feem  as  if  looking  at  each 
other.  Proceeding  farther,  you  find,  on  the  left, 
two  other  ftatues  of  a  prodigious  fize,  and  a  third 
on  the  right,  all  Handing,  with  feveral  fmali  ones 
near  them.  All  thefe  are  in  the  veftibule  ;  for,  on 
entering  the  adjoining  grotto,  which  forms  a  fquare 
of  twenty-four  palms,  you  obferve  nothing  curious. 
On  the  right  fide,  where  the  lions  ftand,  there  are 
no  ftatues,  but  two  large  vafes  on  well-proportioned 
pedeftals. 

"  You  then  enter  another  place,  on  the  fame 
level,  by  three  doors,  thirty  palms  in  height  and 
eight  in  breadth,  exactly  fimilar  to  each  other,  ex- 
cept that  the  one  in  the  middle  is  level  with  the 
ground,  whereas  thofe  on  the  fides  are  railed  five 
palms.  In  this  place  there  are  four  pillars,  alfo  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  which  are  twelve  palms  in  height, 
and  ftand  between  the  five  windows  that  fupply  the 

*  Were  thefe  Greek  cliara&ers,  they  might  certainly  be  ex. 
plained  ;  but  as  that  is  not  the  cafe,  it  thence  follows  that  neither 
the  temple  nor  the  ftatues  are  of  Grecian  workman  fhip.     A. 

pagoda 
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pagoda  with  light.  On  the  right  fide  of  the  door 
you  obfen  e  feveral  unknown  characters,  which,  like 
the  reft  of  the  work,  have  fuftered  confiderable  in- 
jury from  the  hand  of  time.  Befides  various  fmall 
figures,  there  are  in  this  apartment  two  coloffal  fta- 
tues more  than  twenty  five  palms  in  height.  They 
are  in  an  upright  pofition,  have  the  right  hand 
ftretched  out  open,  and  hold  a  drefs  in  the  left. 
Their  heads  are  covered  with  conical  caps  ;  and  in 
their  ears  they  have  pendants,  exa&ly  like  thofe  of 
the  Indians. 

"  At  the  entrance  of  the  large  door  of  the  grand 
pagoda,  which  is  fifteen  palms  in  height  and  ten  in 
breadth,  there  are  four  upright  flatties,  one  of 
which  reprefents  a  female  holding  a  flower  in  her 
hand ;  together  with  twelve  fmaller  ones,  fome  in 
a  fitting  and  others  in  a  (landing  poflure,  and  hav- 
ing the  right  hand,  which  feems  to  contain  fome- 
thing,  placed  on  the  breaft.  On  the  left  are  ob- 
ferved  four  other  ftatues  cut  out  of  the  fame  rock, 
two  of  which  reprefent  females,  and  have  around 
their  legs  large  rings.  Towards  the  fides  there 
are  fixteen  fmaller  ftatues,  which,  like  thofe  jult 
now  mentioned,  have  their  hands  on  the  breaft, 
and  are  partly  fitting  and  partly  {landing.  Over  this 
door  you  find  alfo  two  large  ftatues,  with  two  fmall 
ones  fitting  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  three  of  the 
fame  kind  in  an  upright  poflure.  On  the  left  fide, 
below,  there  is  another  infcription  in  the  fame  cha- 
racters as  thofe  before  mentioned*.  Above  the 
architrave  of  this  door  is  a  window,  the  breadth  of 
which  is  forty  palms,  and  confequently  equal  to  that 
of  the  whole  pagoda.  A  large  ftone  fupplies  the 
place  of  an  architrave,  and  is  fupported  in  the  in- 
fide  by  eight  octagonal  pillars.  m 

*  What  will  be  faid  to  this  by  the  critics,  who  affert  that  the 
Indiana  liad  no  proper  alphabet  before  the  ChriiKan  sera  ?    A. 

'  "  la 
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"  In  regard  to  the  pagoda  itfelf,  which  is  a  hun- 
dred palms  in  length,  and  forty  in  breadth,  it  is 
arched  like  that  of  Mabalipuram^  and  of  a  circular 
form  at  the  extremity.  Befides  the  four  columns 
at  the  entrance,  there  are  thirty  of  the  fame  kind 
within,  which  divide  the  whole  into  three  apart- 
ments. .  Seventeen  of  thefe  pillars  are  ornamented, 
fome  with  chapiters,  and  others  with  figures  repre- 
fenting  elephants.  The  reft  have  no  ornament  ex- 
cept that  of  being  cut  into  an  octagonal  form.  The 
fpace  left  between  the  columns  and  the  folid  rock, 
that  is,  the  breadth  of  the  fide  apartments,  is  about 
fix  palms.  At  the  end  of  the  pagoda  there  is  a 
kind  of  cupola,  cut  out  in  the  rock ;  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  hollow  in  the  infide.  It  is  thirty  palms 
in  height,  and  fixteen  paces  in  circumference.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  was  formerly  deftined  for  fome 
particular  ufe,  with  which  at  prefent  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted. 

<c  Every  thing  hitherto  defcribed  is  cut  out  from 
the  folid  rock,  fo  that  I  could  obferve  neither  in  the 
fiatues  nor  any  where  elfe  the  fmalleft  appearance  of 
joining.  C  n  the  floor  of  the  pagoda,  a  few  cut  (tones 
lay  fcattered  about,  which  may  formerly  perhaps 
have  been  employed  for  flairs.  On  coming  out  of 
the  pagoda,  having  afcended  fixteen  fteps  cut  from 
the  folid  rock,  I  arrived  at  a  cistern  filled  with  pot- 
able w  ter;  and,  on  afcending  fixteen  fteps  more, 
I  found  a  grotto  fixteen  palms  fquare,  and  a  little 
farther  another  much  larger  and  filled  with  muddy 
water.  Proceeding  twenty  paces  more,  I  came  to 
three  other  grottos,  all  adjoining ;  the  firft  of  which 
was  twenty,  and  the  laft  only  twelve  palms  fquare. 
In  the  firft  was  a  window,  to  which  you  could  af- 
cend  by  means  of  twelve  fteps ;  alfo  two  columns 
and  a  fmall  ciftern." 

Such  is  the  conltruction  of  the  celebrated  tem- 
C  c  p!e 
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pie  in  the  ifland  of  Salfette,  which  lies  as  it  were 
in  the  middle  between  the  other  two,  formed  exactly 
in  the  fame  manner.  The  before-mentioned  pa- 
goda  of  Mabalipuram,  which  I  have  feen,  is,  like  the 
reft,  cut  out  in  the  fubterranean  rock,  and  conftruct- 
ed  in  the  fame  tafte,  except  that  the  proportions 
feem  to  be  different.  The  defcription  of  this  pa- 
goda will,  therefore,  enable  the  reader  to  form  fome 
idea  of  the  antiquity  of  thefe  temples  under  the 
earth,  and  to  judge  what  progrefs  the  ancient  In- 
dians had  made  in  the  art  of  architecture.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  account  of  Careri,  that  fome  of  the 
columns  and  pillars  in  thefe  temples  are  fquare  at 
the  bottom,  octagonal  in  the  middle,  and  round  at 
the  top.  In  the  pagoda  at  Mobalipiiram^  I  obferved, 
however,  that  the  pillars  were  perfectly  round  ;  had 
no  ornaments,  and  approached  pretty  near  to  the 
Corinthian  order.  If  I  am  not  much  miltaken,  the 
Hem  and  calyx  of  the  Lotus  plant,  or  Nympkaa^  has 
here  ferved  as  a  pattern ;  for,  as  the  calyx  of  this 
plant,  according  to  the  Indian  mythology,  is  afligned 
to  the  gods  as  a  place  of  refidence,  it  was  very  na- 
tural that  the  Indians  mould  copy  it  in  their  archi- 
tecture ;  and,  as  I  have  frequently  remarked,  apply 
it  on  columns,  pillars,  and  architraves.  I  was, 
therefore,  always  more  and  more  convinced  that 
thev  did  not  imitate  the  Grecian  ftyle,  or  borrow 
the  fmalleft  ornament  from  it.  This  will  appear 
more  probable,  when  we  reflect  that  the  antiquity  of 
thefe  temples  is  far  anterior  to  the  age  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  whofe  conquefl  of  India  might  certainly 
have  given  the  natives  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  architecture  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Indian  architect  is  not  confined  fo  much  by 
mythology  as  the  ftatuary.  The  latter  muft  make 
the  ftatues  of  the  gods  exactly  in  the  way  and  man- 
ner prefcribed  by  the  priefts  \  in  order,  according 

9  to 
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to  their  opinion,  that  the  attributes  of  the  deity 
may  be  properly  exprefled.  Hence  it  happens  that 
the  Indian  ftatues  have  from  four  to  fix  hands ; 
three,  and  fometimes  more  heads ;  and,  in  genera!, 
a  very  horrid  appearance.  The  architect,  however, 
has  full  fcope  for  his  genius,  and  is  by  no  means 
fubje&ed  to  the  arbitrary  prefcriptions  of  the  Brah- 
mans.  For  this  reafon  the  Indian  architecture 
exhibits  more  tafte,  and  is  much  more  perfect 
than  their  works  of  fculpture  :  but  I  will  not  deny 
that  the  ftatuaries  alfo  make  excellent  pieces  when 
they  are  allowed  to  follow  the  impulfe  of  their  own 
genius ;  as  is  proved  by  the  many  bas  reliefs,  cru- 
cifixes, madonnas,  vafes,  and  other  articles  of  ivo- 
ry, which  are  here  and  there  executed  by  the  Indian 
artifts. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  every  temple  there 
muft  be  always  refervoirs  or  cifterns,  in  which  the 
Pagans  wafh  and  bathe  before  they  perform  their 
devotions.  Thefe  cifterns,  named  Cula,  are  for 
the  mod  part  of  marble,  and  of  very  beautiful 
workmanfhip.  Before  the  entrance  of  the  temple 
is  a  fo-called  Mandaija,  or  covered  hall,  which  is 
totally  feparated  from  it,  and  refts  upon  pillars. 
Here  the  priefts  are  accuftomed  to  affemble  when 
they  have  any  temporal  bufinefs  to  tranfact  refped- 
ing  the  temple.  Not  far  from  it  are  houfes  for  the 
high-prieft,  the  aftrologer,  or  nativity-cafter,  and 
the  overfeer  of  the  temple.  The  other  fide  is  fet 
apart  for  the  habitations  of  the  women  who  belong 
to  the  temple,  and  the  female  fervants  of  the  deity. 
The  latter  are  called  Ddvadafi ;  from  Deva,  a  god  j 
and  Daft,  a  female  fervant,  or  maid.  Their  em- 
ployment is  to  clean  the  temple,  light  the  lamps, 
and  contribute  to  the  private  pleafures  of  the  pil- 
grims. Thefe  women,  however,  muft  not  be  con- 
founded with  thofe  female  dancers  who  commonly 
C  c  2  precede 
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precede  proceflions,  and  fupply  the  place  of  manacles. 
The  'atter,  in  the  Samfcred  language,  are  called 
Nrtagui — and  in  Portuguefe,  Balhadeir,  ?s.  By  means 
of  thefe  women  the  Brahmans  become  acquainted 
with  every  particular  refpecting  the  flate  and  con- 
dition of  the  pilgrims  ;  fo  that  they  are  enabled, 
when  they  appear  in  the  temple,  to  tell  them,  with 
the  greateft  correclnefs,  what  are  their  circumflances  y 
how  they  live  -,  what  fate  they  have  experienced, 
and  other  things  of  the  like  kind.  Thefe  people 
then  are  filled  with  aflonifliment,  and  imagine  that 
the  deity  mult  have  revealed  all  this  knowledge  to 
the  priefl  in  a  fupernatural  manner. 

In  regard  to  the  painting  of  the  Indians,  the  cafe 
is  the  fame  as  with  their  fculpture.  This  much  is 
certain,  that  no  one  can  follow  the  dictates  of  his 
own  genius,  and  paint  the  gods  as  he  pleafes.  Every 
innovation  of  this  kind  is  confidered  as  an  act  of 
impiety.  The  Brahman  prefcribes  the  figure  and 
form  which  a  ftatue  mud  have  :  under  thefe,  and  no 
other,  it  mufl  be  painted  ;  and  the  leaft  part  of  his 
care  is  whether  thefe  be  confident  or  not  with  the 
rules  of  art  and  of  good  tafle.  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  on  different  occafions,  that  the  Indian  my- 
thology gives  to  each  deity  a  certain  furname  and 
appellation,  the  object  of  which  is  to  exprefs  their 
different  qualities  :  and  a  painter,  when  he  fketches 
out  a  god,  rauft  reprefent  thefe  qualities  alfo.  Thus, 
for  example,  Shiva  is  called  the  god  who  bears  the 
trident  -,  and  for  that  reafon  he  mud  be  alway3 
reprefented  with  a  trident  in  his  hand.  He  is  called, 
likewile,  Mrdyugeya,  the  conqueror  of  death  ;  and, 
on  that  account,  mufl  be  delineated  with  a  number 
of  fabres,  daggers,  and  fcu-lls  lying  around  him,  and 
with  a  man  under  his  feet.  He  exhibits  a  horrid 
countenance  :  his  mouth  (lands  awry;  his  eyes 
ieem  to  dart  forth  fire  *r  and  he  has  around  his  neck 

a  cord 
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a  cord  on  which  a  great  number  of  fculls  are  ft  rung. 
The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  all  the  other  deities,  which 
muft  always  be  reprelented  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is 
agreeable  to  their  character  and  attributes.  From 
this  it  appears,  that  the  painting  of  the  Indians, 
like  their  fculpture,  is  in  the  clofeft  connection  with 
their  theogony ;  and  as  the  Brahmans  alone  have 
the  right  of  explaining  it,  they  aifuiiie  the  ex- 
clufive  privilege  of  judging  in  regard  to  works  of 
painting  and  ftatuary.  As  the  painters  are  ac- 
quainted neither  with  the  Samfcred  language  nor 
their  mythology,  it  has  been  impofed  on  them  as 
a  duty  to  confult  the  Brahmans  ;  and  whoever  tranf- 
grefles  this  law,  is  punifhed  by  expulfion  from  his 
cad.  This  is  the  true  reafon  why  painting  and 
ftatuary  have  made  fo  little  progrefs  in  India. 

To  this  may  be  added  alfo,  that  neceflity,  the 
mother  of  all  the  arts,  is  far  from  being  fo  great  in 
India  as  elfewhere  ;  for  as  this  country  fupplies  rice, 
fruits,  and  other  natural  productions  in  abundance, 
it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  no  perfon  can  find 
it  difficult  to  procure  a  living.  Under  thefe  cir- 
cumstances young  people  feel  no  inducement  to 
ftudy  painting ;  and  among  the  few  who  apply  to 
that  art,  there  is  not  the  fmalleft  emulation  to  bring 
it  to  perfection.  The  Indians,  in  general,  are  not 
very  fond  of  painting  ;  for  in  a  country  where  every 
perfon  almoft  goes  naked,  little  fcope  is  naturally  left 
for  the  imagination  in  this  refpect  j  and  therefore 
their  defire  to  paint  fuch  nudities,  and  to  reprefent 
them  in  their  full  beauty,  cannot  be  very  ftrong. 
Here  and  there,  however,  1  obferved,  on  the  exter- 
nal walls  furrounding  the  pagodas,  feveral  beautiful 
paintings,  which  were  delineated  with  great  free- 
dom and  corre&nefs.  This  may  ferve  as  a  convin- 
cing proof  that  the  Indians  are  not  destitute  of.ta- 
C  c  3  lents 
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lents  fufficient  to  enable  them  to  make  as  great  pro- 
grefs  in  this  art  as  other  nations.     They  poffefs  alfo 
a  wonderful   dexterity   in   imitating   the  paintings 
and  drawings  which  are  given  them  bv  the  Euro- 
peans to  copy.     1  heir  colours,  which  they  prepare 
from  the  juice  of  certain  trees,  flowers,  herbs  and 
fruits,  are  uncommonly  lively,  and  feldom  or  never 
fade.  Their  painted  cottons,  which  were  celebrated 
in  the  earlieft  periods,  are  Mill  tranfported  to  moft 
countries  in  the  world,  and  form  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  the  Indian  trade.   The  fmall  figures 
in  bas-relief,  with  which  they  ornament  the  fides  of 
the  triumphal  cars  employed   to  carry  about  the 
images  of  their  gods  on  days  of  folemnity,  are  alfo 
of  very  beautiful  workmanfhip.     Some  of  thefe  cars 
coft  from  twenty  to  thirty  thoufand  rupees,  and  are 
drawn  by  fixty,  eighty,  and  fometimes  a  hundred 
perfons.    They  have  from  twelve  to  fixteen  wheels, 
and  are  painted  and  ornamented  with  figures  of  all 
forts.    Of  this  kind  is  the  car  of  Bacchus,  in  the 
temple  Ramanacoil,  on  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom 
of  Marava.    1  here  are  others  of  the  like  kind  alfo 
at  Tzruvancoda,  Cangi.'uri,  and  yagarnat. 

Of  optics,  and  the  art  of  making  glafs,  the  Indians 
have  little  or  no  knowledge.  An  Indian  prince 
was  one  day  reconnoitering  at  a  diftance  an  hoftile 
army,  which  was  advancing  to  attack  him.  An 
European  mifiionary,  whom  he  had  in  his  fuite,  gave 
him  a  fpy  glafs,  that  he  might  have  a  more  diflin<5b 
view  of  the  enemy.  When  the  prince  looked 
through  it,  he  firmly  believed  that  the  army  was 
really  clofe  to  him,  and,  under  a  conviction  that 
this  was  actually  the  cafe,  gave  immediate  orders 
for  engaging.  But  how  great  was  his  aftonifh- 
ment  when,  by  defireof  the  miiTi  nary,  he  took  the 
glafs  from  his  eye,  and  found  that  the  enemy  were 
ftill  at  the  fame  diflance  as  they  had  before  appeared  ; 

fa 
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fo  that  his  orders  would  have  been  fruitlefs,  even  if 
he  had  employed  cannon. 

The  art  of  making  glafs,  an  invention  afcribed  to 
the  Phoenicians,  feems  in  ancient  times  to  have  been 
totally  unknown  to  the  Indians.  This  much,  how- 
ever, is  certain,  that  glafs,  as  a  foreign  article  of 
commerce,  was  conveyed  to  India  from  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans.  In  the  ancient  Samfcred  book, 
Ame.rojinha,  glafs  is  called  Suracanda ;  that  is,  a 
bright  tranfparent  mafs,  through  which  the  rays  of 
the  fun  can  penetrate.  The  moft  valuable  prefent 
which  can  be  made  to  a  iMalabar  judge  or  ma- 
giftrate  is  a  mirror,  a  telefcope,  or  a  magnifying- 
glafs. 

The  cafe,  however,  is  totally  different  in  regard 
to  the  art  of  cutting  precious  {tones,  in  which  the 
Indians  have  made  very  confiderable  progrefs.  It 
appears  from  Solinus,  that,  in  the  earliefl  periods, 
they  underftood  the  method  of  cutting  all  forts  of 
gems,  and  giving  them  the  proper  polifli.  We  are 
told,  like^fe,  by  Pliny  *,  that  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  imitating  different  kinds  of  precious 
{tones,  and  particularly  the  beryl.  This,  indeed, 
fuppofes  a  continual  experience  of  many  years.  At 
Colombo,  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  I  faw  the  In- 
dians cut  Hones  with  a  wheel,  which  they  turned 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  knife-grinders  do  theirs. 
This  method  appeared  to  me  much  fuperior  to  ours, 
in  which  the  gems  are  laid  on  a  flat  fquare  (tone, 
iixed  fo  as  to  remain  immoveable,  and  are  then 
turned  round  by  means  of  the  hand  till  they  are 
properly  polifhed  +. 

The 

*  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  5.      / 

•J-  I  have  never  feen  or  heard  that  gems  are  polifhed  in  Europe 
on  a  fiat  ftone  j  and  that,  during  this  operation,  they  are  directed 
merely  by  the  hand.  On  the  contrary,  the  lapidaries  employ  a 
wheel,  driven  by  the  foot  5  and  having  affixed  to  it  fmall  bits  of 

C  c  4  tin, 
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The  price  of  uncut  diamonds  in  India  is  different, 
and  determined  according  to  weight.  A  diamond 
that  weighs  one  carat  is  worth  from  twelve  to  thir- 
teen rix-dollars  ;  if  it  weighs  two,  it  is  worth  fix- 
teen  or  feventeen  ;  if  four,~thirty-eight ;  and  if  five, 
forty-two  :  but  this  price  is  fubjecl:  to  variations. 
Precious  flones  are  found  on  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains in  Golconda,  Vifapour,  and  Bengal ;  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gauts,  particularly  in  the 
diifrids  of  Pugnatil,  Cencotta,  Attnga  and  Velidur, 
on  the  coaft  of  IVjalabar  The  Brahmans  and  other 
opulent  perfons  are  accuftomed  to  purchafe  from 
the  king  certain  pieces  of  land  where  they  expett  to 
find  thef  valuable  ftones,  and  to  dig  for  them  at 
their  ow:  cxpence.  But  this  is  a  very  hazardous 
undertaking,  which  very  frequently  does  not  defray 
the  expences,  and  by  which  many  families  in  India 
are  reduced  to  beggary.  It,  however,  fometimes 
happens,  that  thefe  precious  fiones  are  wall  ed  down 
from  the  mountains  by  the  violent  rains,  and  are 
found  on  the  banks  of  different  ftreams  after  they 
have  returned  to  their  ufual  beds. 

The  diamond  fpar,  employed  for  polifhing  thefe 
flones,  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  coaH:  of 
Malabar.  The  Indians  are  accuftomed  to  examine 
the  water  of  diamonds  always  at  night  by  the  light 
of  a  lamp.     In  Europe  diamonds  are  feparated  by 

tin,  daubed  over  with  emery  and  diamond-powder.  By  thefe  the 
ftones  are  cut  down  till  they  acquire  the  necefiary  form.  In  the 
jfland  of  Ceylon  the  fmall  gems,  which  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
fand  of  the  rivers  near  Punto  do  Gale,  are  rubbed  backwards  and 
forwards  between  two  boards  of  hard  wood,  one  of  which  is  fixed, 
with  the  powder  of  the  Corundam  flone,  or  fo-called  diamond- 
fpar,  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Gauts,  near  Tirunavati, 
and  at  Cape  Comorin  or  Comari,  in  the  granite  rocks,  until  they 
acquire  that  long  round  form  under  which  they  are  brought  to 
Europe.  Thefe  Corundam  ftones  are  ufed  alfo  for  polifhing 
fteel.     F. 
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fawing  them;  but  the  Indians  fplit  them,  or  cut 
them  down  to  the  proper  fize — a  labour  in  which 
they  are  much  n- ore  expert  than  the  Europeans. 
S^me  year-  ago  the  Great  Mogul  had  a  diamond 
which  weighed  if*  4-  carats.  It  was  valued  at  two 
millions  five  hundred  thoufand  rix-uollars.  This 
diamond,  therefore  exceeds  in  value  any  hitherto 
known  ;  for  the  large  diamond  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tufcany  weighs  only  1.9,  the  Sanci  106,  and 
the  fo-called  Pitt  136  carau  three  grains. 

The  artifls  of  C  iylon  prepare  rings  and  heads 
for  canes,  which  contain  a  complete  aflbrtment  of  all 
the  precious  itones  found  in  that  ifland  Thefe 
affemrjlages  are  called  ya>-gons  de  CeiUm^  and  are  fo 
named  becaufe  they  confui  of  a  collection  of  gems 
which  reflect  various  colours,  fuch  as  the  red  ruby, 
the  fky-blue  fapphire,  the  golden  yellow  topaz, 
called  by  the  ancients  chryfolite,  the  green  eme- 
rald, which  I  found  myfelf  in  Ceylon,  though  fome 
affert  that  it  is  not  a  production  of  that  ifland*  ; 
alfo  the  amethyft,  beryl,  opal,  and  garnet.  All 
thefe  ftones  may  be  procured  at  Colombo  in  the 

*  Dutens,  in  his  book  Des  plerres  precieufes  et  Jes  pierres  finc:% 
p.  38.  fays,  fpeaking  of  the  emerald,  thai  it  is  executively  found  in 
America,  near  Manta  in  Peru,  or  the  valley  of  Tunka,  in  the 
mountains  of  New  Granada  and  Popayan,  and  was  not  known  to 
the  ancients.  The  author  of  this  voyage  afferts,  that  he  found 
emeralds  in  Ceylon,  and  I  myklf  have  obtained  fome  of  them 
fron  that  ifland.  The  French  jewellers,  however,  cail  thefe  eme- 
ralds Peridots,  which  is  the  name  they  give  to  a  bright  green  kind 
of  ftone,  not  very  hard,  found  in  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  India,  the 
cryftallifations  of  which  have  not  yet  been  determined.  I  fhall 
take  this  opportunity  of  obferving,  that  in  the  Britifh  Mufeurh 
there  is  a  beautiful  groupe  of  hexagonal  fmaragdine  columns  in 
quartz,  which  was  procured  from  South  America.  Dutens,  men- 
tioned in  the  beginning  of  this  note,  the  fon  of  a  jeweller  in  Lon- 
don, went  to  Turin  as  chaplain  to  the  Engl'fh  ambafTador  at  that 
court.  He  fpoke  exceedingly  good  French  ;  becaufe  his  father 
was  a  French  refugee,  and  becaufe  he  had  himfelf  relided  a  long 
time  at  Paris.    ^\ 

ifland 
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ifland  of  Ceylon,  at  Cochin  and  Calicut  Jn  Mala- 
bar, and  at  Madras  on  the  coatt  of  Coromandeh 
The  people  who  deal  in  them  are  Armenians,  Jews* 
Mahometans,  and  Banians  ;  but  in  particular  the 
Canarians,  or  fo  called  Cettis,  who  are  particularly 
well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  afcertaining  their 
quality  and  value.  People  who  apply  to  this  branch 
of  trade  can  never  employ  too  much  caution,  be- 
cause thofe  who  carry  it  on  exercife  every  kind  of 
artifice  and  deception. 

The  oriental  diamonds  are  octagonal  and  fharp- 
pointed.  1  his  form,  their  colour,  water  and  luftre, 
with  the  livelinefs  of  their  irradiation,  are  the  efien-i 
rial   characteriftics  by  which  they  may  be  diitin- 

fuifhed  from  the  Branlian  diamonds.  1  he  different 
inds  of  agates,  cornelians,  chalcedonies,  fwallow 
{tones,  opals,  onyxes,  and  cats-eyes,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  fyllem  of  Wallerius,  belong  to  the 
filex  genus,  are  not  much  efteemed  on  the  coaft  of 
Malabar,  though  fome  of  them  are  brought  thither 
from  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  the  northern  part  of 
India. 

The  diamond,  in  the  Malabar  language,  is  called 
Valramanni ;  the  ruby,  Patmaragam  ;  the  emerald, 
Paciaratruvn  ;  the  fapphire,  Nilarattiam  ;  rock 
cryftal,  Pahmca,  and  in  the  Grantham  dialect 
Spadika  ;  and  pearls,  Midi  a. 

v.  n  a  feal  ring  of  the  king  of  Travancor,  which 
con-Ms  of  a  very  hard  and  valuable  (tone,  the  fol- 
lowing words  are  infcribed:  Shri  Padmanabhen. 
This  is  one  of  the  facred  names  given  to  Vijhwry 
and  contains  an  allufion  to  the  birth  of  that  deity. 
Shri  fignifies  facred,  Padma  denotes  the  nymphaa, 
and  Nabhen  one  who  fits  in  the  interior  part  of 
this  flower.  The  reader  will  recollect,  from  what 
has  been  before  faid,  that  the  nymphaa  is  a  fymbol 
of  water,  and  of  every  thing  created  from  it.     The 

above 
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above  words  ferve  as  a  convincing  proof,  that  the 
Indians  are  certainly  acquainted  with  the  art  of  cut- 
ing  upon  (tone.  A  like  ring  was  in  (he  pofleflion  of 
the  king  of  Ceylon,  Vimala  Dherma  Suryada,  who 
embraced  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  at  baptifm  got 
the  name  of  Don  John  of  Auftria.  On  this  ring 
the  god  Budha  was  reprefented  under  the  human 
form. 

1  he  art  of  printing,  in  all  probability,  never  ex- 
ifted  in  India  >  and,  perhaps,  we  mould  not  be  far 
wrong  if  we  afcribed,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  this 
circumftance,  the  natural  fimplicity  and  the  irre- 
proachable manners  of  the  inhabitants,  They  copy 
no  other  writings  than  fuch  as  are  ufeful  and  good* 
The  firft  book  printed  in  this  country  was  the 
Dodrina  Chrijliana  of  Giovanni  Gonfalvez,  a  lay 
brother  of  the  order  of  the  Jefuits,  who,  as  far  as 
I  know,  firft  caft  Tamulic  characters  in  the  year 
1577.  After  this  appeared,  in  1578,  a  book  en- 
titled Flos  Sanctorum,  which  was  followed  by  the 
Tamulic  Dictionary  of  Father  Antonio  de  Proenza, 
printed  in  the  year  1679,  at  Ambalacate,  on  the 
coait  of  Malabar.  From  that  period  the  Danifh 
rniffionaries  at  Tranquebar  have  printed  many 
works,  a  catalogue  of  which  may  be  found  in  Al- 
b.erti  Fabricii  falutaris  Lux  E-vangelii. 

1  o  early  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
Indians  were  accuflomed  to  write  on  palm  leaves, 
as  they  do  at  prefent.  This  appears  by  Curtius  in 
particular  *  ;  and,  according  to  the  teflimony  of 
Arrian  f,  the  Indians,  at  thofe  periods,  had  hymns, 
fongs,and  poems.  Thefe,  as  I  have  already  faid.  were 
written  either  on  palm  leaves,  or  a  kind  of  paper 
wove  of  cotton,  which  was  drawn  through  rice- 
V'ater,  and  then  preifed  fmooth.    Some  of  the  an- 

*  Lib.  viii.  cap.  10.        +  Hift.  Indlca,  cap.  10. 

cient 
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cient  Indian  kings,  fuch  as  Puru,  who  fent  a  letter 
to      uguftus  Oelavius  Csefar,  wrote  either  on  cot- 
ton or  filk  cloth,  as  the  Thibetians  do  at  preient. 
The  well-known  Indian  fables,  afcribed  to  Pilpay, 
were  written  by  Vljhnu  Sarman,  a  Brahman,  who 
belonged  probably  to  the  fed  of  the  Samaruzi.     He 
flourished  twenty  years  before  Zoroafter,  and  was 
prime  minifter  in  the  court  of  the  Indian  king  Dab- 
Jhelim.     His  fables  were  tranflated  into  Ferfian,  in 
the  fixth  century  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  by  a 
Perfian  phyfician,  Buzerchumir^  i  Herbelot  calls  him 
Buzervkh,)  who  was  fent  to  India  by  king  Artax- 
erxes,  or  Anujhirvan  *.    When  1  combine,  there- 
fore, every  thing  I  have  already  faid,  viz.  the  an- 
cient infcriptions   in  the  fubterranean  temples   at 
Salfette,  Cialembron,  Mabalipuri,  and  other  places  ; 
the  testimony  of  fo  many  refpedtable  writers,  and 
the    concordant   traditions    preferved   among   the 
Brahmans    as  well  as  among  the  Perfians,  1   am 
more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that  the 
Indians,  many  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
had  their   own  peculiar   characters  and  mode  of 
writing,  as  well  as  original  written  works,  the  au- 
thors of  which,  fuch  as  Amarafmka,  Kalida/a,  and 
Pi/pai,  or  rather  Vijlmu  Sarman,  lived  before  that 
period.    We  mall  approach  pretty  near  the  truth,  if 
we  fuppofe  that  the  fables  of  Pilpai,  as  well  as  the 
Mahrbharada,  Yudhijhtira,  Ramayana,  and  different 
agronomical  works,  were  written  about  the  fifth  or 
fixth  century  before  the  Chriftian  sera. 

Cotton,  in  Portuguefe  Algcdao,  and  in  Latin 
Gofypium,  is,  in  the  Malabar  language,  called  Ce- 

*  See  Herhelot.  Bill.  Orient,  p.  206  and  456.  Oberlin.  Litte- 
rarum  omnis  JEvi  Fata.  Argent.  1789.  Tab.  I.  Tra'iti  da  plus 
Idles  Btbliotkeques  de  V Europe,  p.33.  and  Sketches  of  the  Hiftory, 
Religion  and  Learning  of  the  Hindoos,  p.  52  and  93. 

rupagm* 
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rupagni.  A  coarfer  fort,  produced  by  the  tree  llava, 
is  called,  by  the  natives  of  Malabar,  Pagni.  The 
llava  is  a  large  lofty  tree,  and  the  cotton  it  yields  is 
employed  only  for  mattrefles  and  bolfters.  That 
which  grows  on  the  fhrub  Paratti  is  much  finer. 
Both  kinds  are  contained  in  an  oval  capfule  divided 
into  different  fmall  cells,  and  called  by  the  French 
La  Coque.  The  bed  cotton  grows  in  Bengal  and  on 
the  coaft  'of  Coromandel ;  and  hence  it  happens 
that  the  cotton  articles  procured  from  thefe  diltrifts 
are  the  fineft.  The  next  in  quality  are  thofe  manu- 
factured in  the  provinces  of  Madura,  Marava,  and 
on  the  coafts  of  Pefcar'ia  and  Malabar.  The  grada- 
tion proceeds  thus  to  Canara,  where  the  cotton  is 
not  fpun  fo  fine,  and  the  articles  confequently  are 
much  coarfer. 

The  fhrub  Parutti,  which  produces  the  finer 
kind  of  cotton,  requires  in  India  little  cultivation 
or  care ;  and  the  tree  llava  requires  none  at  all. 
The  former  thrives  beft  on  the  high  mountainous 
diftricls ;  the  latter  in  the  flat  open  country.  When 
the  cotton  has  been  gathered,  it  is  thrown  upon 
a  floor  and  tbrefhed,  in  order  that  it  may  be  fepa- 
rated  from  the  black  feeds  and  the  hufks  which 
ferved  it  as  a  covering.  It  is  then  put  into  bags,  or 
tied  up  in  bales,  containing  from  300  to  320  Aratel, 
or  pounds  of  fixteen  ounces  each.  After  it  has 
been  carded,  it  is  fpun  out  into  fuch  delicate  threads 
that  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  twenty  yards  in  length 
may  almoft  be  concealed  in  the  hollow  of  both 
hands.  Mod  of  thefe  pieces  of  cloth  are  twice 
warned  ;  others  remain  as  they  come  from  the  loom, 
and  are  dipped  in  coco-nut  oil,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  longer  preferred.  It  is  cuftomary  alfo  to 
draw  them  throw  Cangi,  or  rice-water,  that  they 
may  acquire  more  fmoothnefs  and  body.  The  Cangi 
is  fometimes  applied  to  cotton  articles  in  fo  inge- 
nious 
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nious  a  manner  that  purchafers  are  often  deceived* 
and  imagine  the  cloth  to  be  much  ftronger  than 
it  really  is ;  for,  as  foon  as  it  is  warned,  the  Cangl 
vanifhes,  and  the  cloth  appears  quite  flight  and 
thin. 

There  are  reckoned  to  be  no  lefs  than  twenty-two 
different  kinds  of  cotton  articles  manufactured  irt 
India,  without  including  muflin  or  coloured  fluffs. 
The  latter  are  not,  as  in  F.urope,  printed  by  means 
of  wooden  blocks,  but  painted  with  a  brum  made 
of  the  fibres  of  the  rind  of  the  coco-nut,  which* 
when  beat,  approaches  near  to  horfe-hair  ;  becomes 
very  elaftic,  and  can  be  formed  into  any  fhape  thg 
painter  choofes.  The  colours  employed  are  indigo* 
Indaco,  Anil,  or  Coacban,  all  appellations  borrowed 
from  foreign  languages ;  and  which  fignify,  not  a 
flvrub,  as  fome  have  erroneoufly  afferted,  but  a  plant 
which  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  diftrict.  of 
Agra,  and  in  other  places  of  India.  The  Item  and 
leaves  of  this  plant  yield  that  beautiful  dark  blue 
with  which  the  Indian  chintzes,  coverlets,  tappifendis 
and  other  articles  are  painted,  and  which  never  lofes 
the  fmalleft  fhade  of  its  beauty.  Alfo  terra  tnerita^ 
called  Curcuma,  or  Indian  faffron,  a  plant  which 
dyes  yellow;  and,  in  the  laft  place,  gum  lac,  toge- 
ther with  fome  flowers,  roots  and  fruits,  which  are 
ufed  to  dye  red.  With  thefe  few  pigments,  which 
are  applied  fometimes  finglv,  and  fometimes  mixed* 
the  Indians  produce  on  their  cotton  cloths  that  ad- 
mirable and  beautiful  painting  which  exceeds  every 
thing  of  the  kind  exhibited  in  Europe. 

1  he  French,  Pnglifh,  and  Dutch  have  endea-* 
voured  to  imitate  thefe  articles  ;  but,  notwithftand- 
ing  ail  their  labour  and  art,  they  have  never  yet  been 
able  either  to  produce  thefe  colours  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  or  to  attain  to  the  fame  finenefs  in 
their  cloth.    No  perfon  in  Turkey,  Ferfia  or  Europe 

has 
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has  yet  imitated  the  Betille  *,  made  at  Maftdipatan, 
and  known  under  the  name  of  Organdi.  The  manu- 
facturing of  this  cloth,  which  was  known  in  the 
time  of  Job,  the  painting  of  it,  and  the  preparation 
of  the  colours,  give  employment  in  India  to  male 
and  female,  young  and  old. 

It  may  with  truth  be  afferted,  that  in  fpinning, 
weaving,  and  dyeing,  the  Indians  excel  all  other 
nations  in  the  world.  A  great  deal  of  cotton  is 
brought  from  Arabia  and  Perfia,  and  mixed  with 
that  of  India.  The  principal  places  where  it  is 
manufactured  are  :  Bengal,  Mafulipatan,  Paleacate, 
Madras,  Sadras,  Pondicbifrry,  Naur,  Nagapatnam> 
Paleamcotta,  Tutucuri,  Manapar,  and  Tiruvanceda, 
The  Indians  work  flowly  and  unwillingly  ;  a  fault 
which  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  turopeans.  Were 
they  more  active  and  induftrious,  they  would  inun- 
date our  quarter  of  the  world  with  their  merchan- 
dize, and  draw  from  us  the  little  money  (till  in  cir- 
culation. We  clothe  ourfelves  in  their  (luffs,  while 
our  woollen  cloths  are  to  them  unneceflary.  On 
the  contrary,  we  muft  pay  money  for  all  the  goods 
which  we  procure  from  India  and  China  ;  fo  that 
thefe  two  countries  may  be  compared  to  two  pits, 
in  which  we  (land  with  both  feet  and  ftiil  fink 
deeper  -f.  Pliny  in  ancient  times  complained  of  the 
luxury  of  his  countrymen  {,  who  procured  fimilar 

*    A.  certain  kind  of  white  Eaft  Indian  chintz. 

f  It  is  indeed  true,  that  a  great  part  of  the  gold  and  filver 
brought  from  Brafil  and  Spanifh  America,  pafTcs  fir  ft  into  the 
hands  of  the  induftrious  Norlanders  for  timber,  iron,  flax,  hemp, 
linen,  and  other  merchandize  ;  and  then  goes  to  China  and  the 
Ealt  Indies  for  articles  of  luxury,  drugs,  &c.  But  England,  at 
any  rate,  does  not  lofe  much,  as  it  draws  large  revenues  from  its 
extenfive  poffeffions  in  India,  and  has  in  its  hands  almoft  the  whole 
trade  of  that  part  of  the  world.    F. 

X  Lib.  vi.  cap.  17,  et  22. 

articles 
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articles  from  the  ifland  of  Taprobane,  now  called 
Ceylon  ;  but  what  would  he  fay  were  he  now 
alive  and  beheld  our  extravagance  *  ?  Wo  to  the 
people  who  are  not  contented  with  the  productions 
of  their  native  country  ! 

*  This  obfervation  of  the  author  does  not  difplay  much  pene- 
tration. Commerce  is  the  bond  which  unites  the  mod  diftant  na- 
tions with  each  other.  Without  trade  our  artifts  and  manufac- 
turers would  have  much  lefs  employment ;  and  much  lefs  oppor- 
tunity would  be  afforded  them  for  exercifing  their  ingenuity  and 
invention.  Ignorance  and  want  of  mental  culture  prevail  in  all 
thole  countries  which  are  contented  with  their  own  productions. 
Providence  requires  more  general  benevolence,  and  lefs  felfilhnefa 
among  men  ;  and  the  only  means  for  accomplishing  that  end,  are 
the  arts  and  mannfa&ures,  navigation  and  trade.  They  are  in- 
deed (hamefully  abufed ;  but  the  friends  of  humanity  ought  to 
cherifh  a  hope,  that  good  will  one  day  arife  from  this  evil.  F» 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

Medicine  and  Botany  of  the  Indians* 


D, 


'ISEASES  prevail  at  the  north  pole  as  well  as 
in  the  torrid  zone ;  but  thofe  to  which  the  Esqui- 
maux, Greenlanders,  and  other  northern  tribes  are 
fubjecl,  are  for  the  moft  part  different  from  thofe 
common  between  the  tropics.  Cold  concentrates 
the  vital  fpirits,  ftrengthens  the  nerves,  and  caufes 
heat,  the  proper  vital  power,  to  be  accumulated  in 
the  interior  parts ;  fo  that  the  body  acquires  a  folid 
confidence,  becomes  iirong  and  well-conditioned, 
and  can  bear  all  hardships  without  injury.  It  is  at- 
tended, hov/ever,  with  this  confequence,  that  it  at- 
tracts the  moft  dangerous  difeafes ;  creates  violent, 
deep-rooted  pailions  ;  blunts  the  judgement ;  and, 
if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  involves  it  in  dark 
clouds :  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  mind 
thereby  acquires  a  certain  hrmnefs,  obtains  domi- 
nion over  itfelf,  and  is  enabled  to  act  with  more 
caution.  Heat,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the 
body  tender,  and  the  nerves  weak  ;  gives  more  play 
to  the  human  mind,  and  particularly  the  imagina- 
tion ;  inflames  the  paflions,  and  brings  on  difeafes  ; 
but  the  former  foon  fubfide,  and  the  latter  are  fel- 
dom  dangerous. 

I  fhall  not  here  examine  whether  the  affertion, 
that  mankind  increafe  no-where  fo  much  as  in  cold 
countries,  be  well  founded ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
they  never  thrive  better  than  under  a  temperate 
climate.  If  the  heat  at  the  equator  be  fcarcely  fup- 
D  d  portable 
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portable  in  the  day-time,  the  nights,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  more  refrefiiing  and  pleafanter  ;  and  as 
they  are  equal  to  the  days  in  length,  the  inhabitants 
are  fufficiently  indemnified  for  the  oppreffion  of  the 
latter*.  1  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  that 
French  philofopher,  who  aflerts  that  a  fix  months 
refidence  at  the  north  pole  could  be  much  eafier 
endured  than  one  of  three  at  the  equator,  where, 
at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  the  heat  is  moderated 
by  a  frefh  cooling  breeze.  As  long  as  the  effects 
.of  nature  do  not  contradict  each  other,  fo  long  will 
this  principle  be  ju(f,  that  men  live  much  more 
agreeably  under  a  mild  climate,  than  in  diitricfts 
which  are  feldom  vifited  by  the  benign  influence  of 
the  fun.  This  is  proved  by  many  circumllances,  and 
particularly  by  the  emigrations  of  the  Cimbri,  the 
Huns,  the  Teutones,  and  the  Marfi  -j~,  who,  leav- 


*  In  the  obfervations  with  which  the  author  begins  this  chap- 
ter, he  hazard*  aflertions  very  erroneous.  The  intenfe  heat  in 
the  tropical  regions  is  deftru&ive  both  to  men  and  to  anima's. 
At  Calcutta,  which  lies  at  a  confiderable  diflance  from  the  line, 
wild  pigeons  fometimes  drop  down  dead  at  nocn,  while  flying 
over  the  market-place.  People  who  are  then  employed  in  any 
labour,  fuch  as  writers  in  the  fcrvice  of  the  Hall  India  Company, 
whofe  correfpondence  often  will  not  admit  of  delay,  fit  naked  im- 
merfed  up  to  the  neck  in  large  vefiels,  into  which  cold  water  is 
continually  pumped  by  flaves  from  a  well.  Such  a  country  cannot 
be  favourable  to  health  or  longevity.  What  are  properly  called 
the  northern  regions,  are  alfo  a  wretched  and  melancholy  refidence 
for  the  human  race.  It  is  only  a  moderate  climate,  fuch  as  that 
of  Greece,  Italy,  and  other  countries  lying  under  the  fame  lati- 
.  tuck,  that  can  exalt  men's  ideas,  and  produce  the  utmoft  degree 
of  happinefs.  Thefe  gave  birth  to  thofe  illuminating  rays  which 
have  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind  ;  and 
which,  difFufed  thence  to  colder  climates,  ft  111  exerciie  their  bene- 
ficent influence.     F. 

f  How  the  Marfians,  a  people  long  fettled  in  Italy,  mould  be 
here  introduced  among  the  Cimbri,  the  Teutones  and  the  Huns, 
is  to  me  incomprehensible.  They  inhabited  their  country  fo  long 
that  they  might  be  confidercd  as  the  fir  ft  people  by  whom.it  was 

cultivated. 
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Ing  their  unhofpitable  regions  of  the  north,  expofed 
to  exceilive  cold,  over-ran  other  countries  lying  more 
towards  the  fouth.  The  cafe  was  the  fame  with  the 
Turks,  who,  about  the  year  625,  emerged  from 
Scythia  and  Tartary ;  proceeded  always  further  to- 
wards the  eaft  ;  and  at  length,  after  long  and  bloody 
wars,  made  themfelves  matters  of  Conftantinople,  in 
1452.  Thefe,  and  other  circumftances  of  the  like 
kind,  fufficiently  confirm  what  I  have  faid  in  regard 
to  diverfity  of  climate,  and  its  influence  on  man. 

It  is  an  inconteftible  truth,  that  the  flrength  or 
vveaknefs  of  a  people  depends,  in  a  great  meafure, 
on  thefe  caufes ;  and  Hippocrates  was  fo  much  con- 
vinced of  the  juftnefs  of  this-affertion,  that  he  af- 
firmed one  might  difcover  by  a  man's  countenance 
under  what  climate  he  was  born,  and  to  what  coun- 
try he  belonged  *. 

The  difeafes  which  prevail  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  fouthern  part  of  India,  that  is,  of  Ma- 

cultivated.  Their  hiftory  may  be  feen  in  a  very  fcarcebook,  en- 
titled Mtttli  fhabonii  Marfi  Hijloria  Marforum,  Napoli  1678, 
4to.    F. 

*  On  this  very  juft  affertion  of  Hippocrates,  which  is  confirmed 
by  Camper,  fome  of  our  modern  philofophers  have  founded  their 
fyftem  of  different  races ;  according  to  which,  the  negroe?  are  in- 
capable of  poffeffing  moral  qualities,  and  exhibit  certain  proofs 
of  it  in  their  looks.  I  have,  however,  feen  thoufands  of  thefe 
men,  again!t  whom  fo  partial  a  fentence  has  been  paffed,  and 
could  obfcrve  nothing  of  the  kind  in  their  countenances*  which 
often  difplayed  great  benevolence^  Climate*  manner  of  life, 
clothing,  food,  and  other  circumltances  alter  the  foft  parts  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  the  features  of  the  face  ;  and  thefolid  parts  even, 
from  the  fame  caufes,  affume  gradually  a  different  form.  Thus 
whole  tribes  acquire  a  peculiar  cait  of  vifage  ;  and  the  fhape,  fize, 
and  turn  of  the  body  become  changed.  But  this  cannot  deftroy 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  the  paffions,  and  the  moral  qualities, 
which  alorie  coiiilitute  the  character  and  the  valuable  part  of 
man.    F. 

D  d  2  tabar^ 
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labar,  Canara,  Ma'iffur,  Madura,  Tanjaur,  Marava 
and  Parava,  are  as  follows  : 

Shralanova,  the  wind -colic.     . 

Sanhali,  nervous*  cramps  and  convulfions. 
•      Adisdram,  flux  or  dyfentery. 

Calladapa,  the  gravel  and  (tone. 

Grahanni,  the  bloody  flux. 

Mujali,  a  kind  of  gout. 

Kafzalapani,  St.  Anthony's  fire,  with  feverifli 
fymptoms. 

Pani,  violent  fever. 

<T?'idojhagiorami  the  fever  which  has  three  bad 
properties  j  that  is,  the  violent  fever. 

Mallampaniy  a  fever  that  lafts  only  one  day,  and 
is  occafioned  by  a  certain  wind  which  blows 
from  the  Gauts. 

Viddtapani,  the  continued  fever. 

Dn?iardde?2pan;,  the  tertian  fever. 

Ndlampani,  the  quartan  fever. 

Kfoaja,  phthifis. 

Ragiakjbaja,  confumption  of  the  lungs. 

Nirvt/zicia,  involuntary  emiflion  of  urine. 

Prameham,  Gonorrhea  benigna, 

Aadram,  the  hemorrhoids. 

Mahodoram,  the  dropfy. 

Kamala,  the  jaundice. 

Sannhi,  phrenfy  combined  with  convulfions. 

Velupa,  or  Cujhtam,  leprofy. 

Nirtiripa,  or  Nircomben,  aninteftinal  colic,  which 
proceeds  from  cold.  This  difeafe  is  in  com- 
mon called  Mordcxim,  of  which  Sonnerat  drolly 
enough  makes  Mort  de  chien,  dog^s  death. 
in  the  months  of  October,  November  and 
December  it  prevails  much  on  the  coaft  of 
Malabar  j  for  about  that  period  certain  winds 

blow 
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blow  from  the  Gauts,  and  carry  with  them  a 

multitude  of  nitrous  particles. 
Aftifrava^  an  inflammatory  difeafe  which  affects 

the  whole  body,  and  confumes  the  marrow  of 

the  bones. 
Cicrdh\  vomiting  which  proceeds  from  bile  or 

other  caufes. 
Rati ■  -pittam,  bilious  fever,  which  is  commonly 

followed  by  a  flux  of  blood  and  putrid  matter. 
T/£oi/a,  burning    ulcers  on  the  exterior  part  of 

the  body. 
Miifuri,  the  fmall  pox  ;  a  difeafe  which  in  In- 
dia is  exceedingly  infectious,  and  fweeps  off 

prodigious  multitudes. 
Ciori,  the  itch. 
jdrbada,  cancer. 
Ceravarpa,  an  ulcer,  the  fetid  fmell  of  which 

attracts  the  fnake  Cera.    This  make,  however, 

is  not  poifonous. 
j/lrakleflmm,  buboes. 
Sannivadam^  apoplexy. 
EngnU  a  ft  h  ma. 
Cn/ma,  cough. 

Thofe  who  read  this  catalogue  of  difeafes  with 
attention,  will  find  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
proceed  either  from  too  great  heat,  or  from  catch- 
ing cold.  Some  kinds  of  boils  and  ulcers,  which 
break  out  on  the  legs  during  the  rainy  feafon,  are 
difficult  to  be  cured  ;  while  there  are  others,  on  the 
contrary,  which  cannot  be  healed  during  the  fum- 
mer.  The  women,  who  lead  an  indolent  life,  and 
do  not  take  fufficient  exercife,  are  tormented  with 
convulfions,  fpafms,  and  other  hyfteric  fymptoms* 
I  have  often  feen  fome  of  thefe  women  ftart  fud- 
denly  up  in  the  middle  of  mafs,  when  the  bell  was 
rung  -,  run  up  and  down  in  the  church,  and  begin 
Dd3  to 
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to  dance  as  if  frantic.  7'hofe  who.  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  caufe  of  this  fmgular  behaviour, 
and  did  not  know  that  it  proceeded  from  hyfteric 
affections,  might  have  believed  that  the  women  were 
polTetTed  by  the  devil  After  jumping  and  capering 
for  fome  time,  the  blood  refumed  its  former  circu- 
lation ;  the  corrupted  juice  ,  vvhich  had  occaf  oned 
the  floppage,  were  in  part  thrown  off  by  peiipiration  j 
the  nerves  recovered  the  neceffary  one,  and  the  wo- 
men became  tranquil  and  eafy.  This  kind  ot  dance 
is  called  *Tullunu  ;  and  the  agitation  of  the  body  oc- 
cafioned by  it  is  named  full ' . .  Such  perfons  (hould 
be  made  to  beat  unfhelled  rice  ;  bark  and  the  cold 
bath  mould  be  prefcribed  for  them  ;  and  they  mould, 
above  all,  be  cautioned  to  avoid  every  thing  that 
tends  to  difquiet  or  difturb  the  mind  *. 

People  who  complain  of  a  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach 
and  nerves  are  accuftomed  in  the  morning  to  chew 
a  little  opium,  which  they  fay  ftrengthens  the  nerves 
and  promotes  digeftion.  This  cuitom,  however,  is 
in  reality  highly  pernicious  ;  for  thofe  who  acquire 
a  habit  of  chewing  opium  can  never  renounce  it  j 
and  if  not  fupplied  with  it,  they  fuffer  horrid  pain  ; 
fall  into  fainting  fits,  and  lie  as  if  dead.  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  ieveral  perfons  who  always,  at  table, 

^  The  fedentary  mode  of  life  which  prevailed  among'  the 
higher  clafles  of  the  Grecian  women  formeily  occafioned  difeafes 
of  the  like  kind.  In  the  hiftory  of  the  Argives,  about  the  time 
of  Megapenthes,  we  find  that  their  women,  on  account  of  their 
fedentary  life,  occafioned  by  their  fpininng,  weaving,  embroider- 
ing, and  other  labours  of  the  like  kind,  and  perhaps  alfo  by 
impure  air  in  confined  apartments,  and  by  the  ufe  of  wine, 
brought  on  diforders  which  had  fome  refemblance  to  the  real  Ta- 
ronij'wus  (not  that  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  the  tarantula).  Bias, 
and  Mtlampus  the  fon  of  Amythares,  were  celebrated  for  curing; 
this  difeafe.  Mufic  and  fongs  fung  by  handfome  young  men^ 
kind  treatment,  and  perhaps  alfo  dancing,  brought  back  to  Ar- 
gps  all  the  women,  who  had  yvandered  to  the  forests  and  moun- 
tains.    F. 

took 
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took  a  fmall  dofe  of  opium,  and  yet  enjoyed  good 
health.  It  mitigates  the  too  great  fermentation  of 
the  animal  juices,  as  well  as  too  great  tenfion  of  the 
nerves,  againft  which,  in  this  hot  climate,  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  ufe  too  many  precautions.  For  this  rea- 
ion  the  Mahometans,  who,  as  is  well  known,  have 
a  plurality  of  wives,  are  accuftomed  to  employ  opi- 
um when  they  with  to  enjoy  the  company  of  their 
females,  left  the  impulfe  of  nature,  being  too  ftrong, 
fhould  prove  prejudicial  to  health.  However  ufeful 
opium  may  be  under  fuch  circumttances,  its  effects 
are  highly  dangerous  when  a  large  dole  of  it  is  taken 
diffolved  in  lemon  juice,  or  any  acid  folvent.  When 
prepared  in  this  manner  it  renders  men  blood- 
thirity  ;  converts  them  into  favage  beafts ;  and  in- 
fpires  them  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  would  rather 
fuller  themfelves  to  be  cut  to  pieces  than  give  up 
the  weapon  which  they  have  in  their  hand.  The 
defperadoes  who  allow  themfelves  to  be  intoxicated 
by  opium,  diflblved  in  this  manner,  are  called  Am- 
7iiot hi ;  and  are  either  Nairs  or  Mahometans,  who 
have  refolved  to  facrifice  their  lives  to  ferve  their 
king,  their  country,  or  any  perfon  whole  caufe  they 
have  undertaken  to  efpoufe  *. 

Formerly  there  were  a  great  many  of  thefe  Am* 
mochi  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  ;  but  fince  the  king 
of  Travancor  prohibited  the  natives  from  drinking 
coco-nut  brandy  called  Ttgara,  to  fmoke  Q mgiava, 
and  to  ufe  opium  prepared  as  above  mentioned, 
fuch  ravenous  animals  in  the  human  form  have  be- 
come uncommon ;  and  mould  any  one  venture,  in 
fo  horrid  a  manner,  to  ditturb  the  tranquillity  of 
the  public,  he  would  be  inftantly  punilhed  with 
death,     come  perfons,  however,  who  were  at  Cia- 

*  See  Lettre  a  M.  Sonnerat  a  PJfle  de  Fran<£,  de  P Jmprimerle 
Royale  1784,  tliap.  vi.  p.  102. 
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vacada  during  the  war  againfi  Tippoo.  affured  mo 
that  they  had  feenfeveral  /tmmoch't  among  his  troops; 
but  it  is  certain,  beyond  a  dcta  t,  that  be  forbade 
the  ufe  of  opium  to  his  foldiers,  L  raufe  the  Am- 
mochi  in  their  fury  fpare  neither  friend  nor  foe,  but 
deitroy  every  perfon  who  comes  in  their  wav.  The 
bed  method  o\  being  faved  from  thefe  inhuman 
wretches  is  to  throw  fand  into  their  eyes  I  he 
Cangiava,  or  leaves  of  the  Bmgue,  a  plant  of  about 
five  or  fix  feet  in  height,  which  are  'moked  inftead 
of  tobacco,  produce  the  fame  effect  as  opium,  and 
render  men  quite  frantic  *. 

The  venereal  difeafe  is  very  little  known  in  the 
interior  parts  of  India.  As  the  Indians  ate  remark- 
ably attentive  to  cleanlinefs,  and  as  both  male  and 
female  live  with  the  greatefl  temperance,  ufe  food 
eafy^of  digeltion,  are  in  continual  perfpiration, 
warn  the  parts  of  fex  three  times  a-day,  and  adhere 
to  other  ftrict  regulations  rendered  neceffary  by  the 
nature  of  the  climate,  this  deteftable  difeafe  has  not 
been  able  to  make  much  progrefs  in  the  inland  pro- 
vinces, in  the  towns  on  the  fea  coaft,  however,  where 
there  is  a  very  great  influx  of  foreigners,  who  indulge 
in  every  kind  of  diffipation,  and  where  the  above  fa- 
lutary  practices  and  regulations  are  almoft  entirely 
neglected,  the  venereal  difeafe  has  greatly  increafed  j 
but  it  prevails  only  among  the  low,  contemptible 
cafb,  and  the  iiuropeans,  who  are  the  original 
caufe  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  evils  which, 
the  Indians  have  to  complain  of. 

As  the  body,  however,  in  this  hot  climate,  is  in 
continual  perfpiration.  the  above  difeafe  may  be  ea- 
fily  removed,  provided  the  patient  employs,  imme- 
diately on  its  appearance,  attenuating  and  detergent 

*  The  Bzngue  is  nothing  elfe  than  our  hemp,  the  leaves  of 
p-lnchf  when  lmoked,  have  an  intoxicating  quality.     F. 

medicines. 
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medicines.  The  moft  effectual  is  the  VeUadam$a't 
or  farfaparilla.  From  this  wood  the  Indians  pre- 
pare a  decoction,  which  is  fweetened  with  a  little 
fugar  ;  and  if  from  two  to  three  pints  of  it  be  given 
to  a  venereal  patient,  before  the  difeafe  has  acquired 
much  (Irength,  he  will  be  foon  cured.  This  dif- 
eafe would  be  much  lefs  deftructive,  in  general,  were 
fuitable  remedies  ufed  in  proper  time,  Boerhaave, 
a  man  whofe  name  I  cannot  mention  but  with  the 
utmofr  refpect,  fays  exprefsly  that  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe is  far  from  being  ib  dangerous  in  India  as  it  is 
in  I  urope  *. 

Far  more  dreadful  are  the  confequences  of  the 
before- mentioned  inteftinal  colic,  called  by  the  In- 
dians Shan't,  Mordex  w,  and  alfo  Nicomben.     It  is 
occafioned,  as  I  have  faid,  by  the  winds  blowing 
from  the  mountains,  which  carry  with  them  a  great 
many  nitrous  particles,  and  which  commonly  com- 
mence  immediately    after   the  rainy  feafon,  when 
the  wet  weather  is  fucceeded  by  a  great  heat  and 
continued  drought.      On  the  coait  of  Malabar  this 
is  the  cafe  from  the  beginning  of  October  till  the 
20th  of  December  ;    and  on  the  coait  of  C'oro' 
mandel  in  April  and  May.  People  are  then  liable 
£0  catch  colds  ;  and  the  confequence  is,  that  malig- 
nant and  bilious  flimy  matter  adheres  to  the  bowels, 
and  occafions  violent  painc,  vomiting,  fever,  and 
ftupefaction  ;  fo  that  perfons  attacked  with  this  dif- 
eafe die  very  often  in  a  few  hours.     It  fometimes 
happens    that  thirty  or  forty  perfons  die  in  this 
manner,  in  one  place,  in  the  courfe  of  a  day,  unlefs 
fpeedy  relief  be  admini:tred.     The  bitter  effence, 
Vroga  f.mnra,  which   1   have  mentioned  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prefent  work,  is  the  bed  remedy  for 
this  colic  j  as  it  opens  the  pores,  thins  the  juices, 

*  See  TraSaiic  medico-praElica  de  Lue  Venerea,  Hermannl  Bo- 
p-haavL-,  Lugd.  Bat.  J75 r. 

counteracts 
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counteracts  the  effeits  of  the  faltpetre,  warms  th$ 
body,  brings  on  perfpirarion,  and,  in  that  manner, 
infpires  it  with  new  life.  In  the  year  1782  this 
difeafe  raged  with  fo  much  fury  that  a  great  many 
perfons  died  of  it.  The  above  effence  is  pretty  dear ; 
and  it  was  not  poffible  to  procure  it  in  fuch  quantity 
as  to  fupply  all  the  patients.  In  its  (lead,  therefore, 
we  employed  Togara,  coco-nut  brandy,  diftilled 
over  horfes  dung.  All  thofe  recovered  to  whom 
this  beverage  was  given,  but  the  reft  died  in  three 
or  four  hours.  This  circumftance  made  fo  much 
noife  among  the  Pagans,  that  the  fame  of  our  me- 
dicine, and  the  cures  it  performed,  was  fpread  as 
far  as  Cochin.  When  the  phyficians  of  the  Dutch 
Ea(l  India  Company  at  that  place,  Meflrs.  Martin- 
fard  and  Errik,  were  informed  of  this  circumflance, 
they  not  only  gave  our  medicine  their  approbation, 
but  even  employed  it  in  their  practice. 

The  tertian  fever  is  eafily  removed  by  a  decoc- 
tion of  Veppa,  or  Malabar  china  *.  Veppa  is  the 
name  of  a  tree  which  has  a  very  bitter  bark,  and  green 
prickly  leaves,  which  are  alfo  exceedingly  bitter.  It 
grows  on  dry,  fandy  foil,  without  any  culture  or 
care.  The  decoction  is  prepared  from  its  leaves, 
which  are  called  Vippe/a.  \  he  property  of  this  tree 
is  well  known  to  the  $rahmans  j  but  the  common 
people  have  very  little  knowledge  of  it. 

The  Kacil,  or  inflammation  connected  with  the 
Conorrhda  bemgnji,  is  removed  by  means  of  rice- 
water,  mixed  with  a  little  fugar,  and  given  to  the 
patient  to  drink.  Cold  fomentation,  and  decoc.- 
tions  of  bananas,  milk,  falt-petre,  and  other  foft- 
cning,  cooling  and  diuretic  medicines  are  alfo  pre- 

*  From  the  name  Malabar  china,  I  fufpect  that  the  Vepp* 
is  the  Sivietcni.i  fibriftiga,  live  rvbrat  lately  made  known  by  l)r. 
Roxburgh.     F. 

fcribed. 
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fcribed.   This  malady  is  very  prevalent  on  the  coait 
of  Malabar. 

All  thefe  difeafes,  which  proceed  from  a  decom- 
pofition  of  the  animal  juices,  enervate  the  Indians 
at  an  early  period,  and  haften  their  drlolution.— . 
They  die,  almoft  without  any  pain,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  confumptive  perfons ;  and  become  extinct 
like  a  lamp  which  has  no  longer  oil.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  their  death  no  contraction  is  obferved  in 
their  features,  no  convulfive  throbs,  and  they  never 
whimper  or  complain,  like  fo  many  of  the  \  uro- 
pearn.,  who  quit  the  world  in  the  mo  it  painful  man- 
ner imaginable.  Many  of  the  women  lofe  their 
lives  the  firft  time  they  bring  forth. 

The  fmail  pox,  a  difeafe  which  in  India  is 
highly  infectious,  commonly  makes  its  appearance 
in  Malabar  after  the  rainy  feafon ;  that  is,  in  De- 
cember and  January  and  the  months  following. 
Thoufands  are  fwepr  off  by  it  every  year.  At  the 
periods  when  it  prevails,  parents  abandon  their  chil- 
dren, and  children  their  parents ;  for  this  difeafe, 
as  already  faid,  is  fo  infectious  and  dangerous  that 
people  can  never  be  too  much  on  their  guard  againlt 
it.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  Indians  are  not 
capable  of  forming  a  proper  judgment  refpe^ing 
the  fymptoms,  and  confequently  treat  their  patients 
in  a  very  improper  manner.  The  doors  and  win- 
dows are  (hut,  that  the  patients  may  not  be  expofed 
to  the  fmallefl  breath  of  cool  air,  and  heating 
things  alone  are  given  therm  The  mod  common 
medicines  employed  in  this  difeafe  are  fugar,  boiled 
onions,  the  urine  of  a  healthy  child,  coriander-feed, 
boiled  rice,  green  pepper,  carambola  leaves  #,  onion- 
juice,  and  other  things  of  the  like  kind,  partly  ufe- 
lefs  and  partly  pernicious.  1  he  object  of  them, 
however,  is  to  expel  the  poifon  from  the  body ;  but 


Perhaps  the  Avsrrboa  carambola  Linn.     F. 


they 
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they  never  futTer  it  to  ripen  properly  ;  and  they  pre-* 
jfcribe  for  the  patient  neither  emollient  nor  cooling 
things,  which  would  tend  to  allay  the  internal  heat, 
and  to  moderate  the  ferment  of  the  animal  juices. 
Rice-water  and  frefh  air  would  be  far  more  pro- 
per ;  but  the  Indians  are  obflinate  in  adhering  to 
their  deep-rooted  prejudices,  and  therefore  all  at- 
tempts to  perfuade  them  are  in  vain. 

India  alone  contains  more  medical  writings,  per- 
haps, than  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  reft  of  the, 
world.  As  printing  has  never  been  introduced 
Jiere,  all  hands  are  employed  in  copying  manu- 
icripts,  and  particularly  fuch  as  relate  to  the  prolon- 
gation of  human  life,  viz.  medical  and  botanical. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Indian  marmfcripts  pre- 
ferred in  the  library  of  the  late  king  of  France, 
thofe  of  the  Propaganda  and  Mr.  Samuel  Guife, 
and  in  the  Borgian  Mufeum,  confift  of  works  of 
this  kind.  The  often-before-mentioned  Dictionary, 
Amarafinha,  under  the  head  dufzaJhivargia,  that 
is,  Clafs  of  the  Simple  Medicines,  gives  the  names 
of  above  three  hundred  herbs  and  plants  ufed  in 
medicine.  Thofe  who  with  to  be  convinced  of  the 
multitude  of  articles  that  occur  in  the  Medicine 
and  Botany  of  Malabar,  need  only  recur  to  the  work 
publiihed  at  Amfterdam,  in  the  year  16K9,  under 
the  title  of  Hortus  Malabarkus.  Both  thefe  fci- 
enc.es  were  cultivated  in  India  above  three  thoufand 
years  ago,  a::d  at  prefent  give  employment  to  a  great 
number  of  people.  When  a  phyfician  is  fent  for, 
you  are  fure  to  be  vifited  by  five  or  fix.  There  are 
even  boys  who  poffefs  an  extenfive  knowledge  of 
botany  ;  and  this  is  not  furprifmg,  as,  from  their 
earliett  years,  they  are  made  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  plants,  ahd  their  different  properties. — 
Did  the  religion  of  the  Indians  allow  them  to  dif- 
fecl  animals  and  iiudy  anatomy,  they  would  cer- 
tainly attain  to  great  proficiency  in  medicine  j  but 
9  as 
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as  thefe  are  flriflly  forbidden,  it  may  be  readily 
conceived  that  the  above  fciencts  can  make  very 
little  progrefs.  1  have,  however,  feen  inftances  of 
Malabar  phyficians  curing  patients  who  had  been 
totally  given  over  by  the  Europeans.  The  Malabar 
phyficians,  in  general,  are  fuperior  to  moft  Euro- 
peans in  the  knowledge  of  fimples.  Among  thofe 
•which  they  employ  in  their  cures,  the  following  are 
the  moft  worthy  of  notice  : 

Veppa,  the  Chinchina  tree,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned already.  In  the  Samfcred  language  it  is 
called  Nimba,  in  the  Tamulic  Aipu,  and  in  Portu- 
guefe  Amargozeira.  There  are  two  kinds  of  it : 
one  of  them,  which  has  a  black  appearance,  is 
called  Karin-veppa ;  the  other,  with  green  prickly 
leaves,  which  have  an  exceedingly  bitter  taite,  is 
known  under  the  name  of  Aryakarinv'pa.  The 
latter,  properly,  is  that  which  produces  the  real 
Malabar  china.  The  bark  of  this  tree,  however, 
is  employed  by  the  Indians  only  in  cafes  of  necef- 
fity  ;  for  a  decoction  of  the  leaves,  if  the  coarfer 
parts  which  fubfide  to  the  bottom  of  the  veflel  be 
ufed,  produce  as  powerful  an  effect.  The  Brah- 
mans  are  accuftomed  to  prepare,  from  the  juice  of 
thefe  leaves,  what  they  call  Karii ;  that  is,  a  fauce 
which  they  eat  with  their  rice.  This  medicine  is 
of  excellent  fervice  in  tertian  fevers,  in  cafes  of 
worms,  and  in  all  diforders  arifing  from  indigef- 
tion  and  weaknefs  of  the  flomach  and  nerves.  If 
the  green  leaves  be  bruifed,  and  applied  to  wounds 
or  ulcers  of  a  long  [landing,  they  clean fe  them, 
and  prevent  them  from  fpreading  or  becoming  can- 
cerous. In  a  word,  they  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe 
as  the  china  bark,  and  in  much  fhorter  time,  be- 
caufe  more  power  is  contained" in  the  juice  of  the 
leaves  than  in  the  woody  parts  of  the  (tern  and  the 
branches.  The  properties  of  this  tree  being  there- 
fore 
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fore  fo  nearly  allied  to  ihnfe  of  the  real  china,  whicrl 
grows  in  America,  the  Indians  can  very  well  dif- 
penfe  with  the  latter,  efpecially  fmce  it  lofes  much 
of  its  virtue  by  long  voyages,  as  the  fallne  volatile 
particles  it  contains  evaporate  by  the  way. 

The  nettle  Codituva,  as  the  Brahmans  fay,  is  an 
excellent  remedy  to  purify  and  thin  the  blood  ;  to 
expel  the  gout,  leprofy,  and  malignant  fevers ;  and 
to  check  coughs  connected  with  fpitting  of  blood. 

Aimvakd,  the  fo-  called  wonder  and  crofs  tree,  in 
Portuguefe  Pineiro  d*  Infer  no,  bears  a  fruit  which 
by  expreffion  yields  a  very  falutary  oil.  It  purifies 
and  fweetens  the  blood,  diflblves  the  corrupted 
juices;  expels  worms,  and  is  of  excellent  fervice  in 
the  fciatica.  ¥ 

Ulatunwera ,  the  root  of  the  tree  Ulam,  is  an  ef- 
fectual remedy  for  the  jaundice.  It  cleanfes  the 
urinary  paffage  when  obftrilcted  by  flimy  accumula- 
tions, and  cures  the  Gonorrhoea  benigna.  In  the  lat- 
ter cafe  the  root  is  adminiitered  after  it  has  been 
pulverifed  and  mixed  with  fugar  and  milk. 

The  Ulam,  in  Portuguefe  Pareira  bravx,  is  that 
kind  of  large  ivy  which  bears  very  fmall  fruit,  en- 
clofed  in  fmall  hufks  like  thofe  of  the  coffee-berry. 
Its  root  only  is  officinal  *.  The  VI am,  how- 
ever, muft  not  be  confounded,  as  it  has  been  by 
fome,  with  the  Vallcagneram,  which  grows  alfo  ill 
Malabar.  Geofroy  has  given  a  particular  defcrip- 
tion  of  this  plant  in  his  Materia  Medica,  where  It 
occurs  among  the  exotics. 

Konna,  the  Caffia  purgans,  carries  off  bile,  pu- 
rifies the  reins,  and  is  of  a  cooling  nature  j  at  leafl 
we  are  told  fo  by  the  Brahmans. 

The  areca-nut,  bananas,  the  coco-nut  tree,  the 
Mava  or  Mangueira,  the  Raja,  Ciamba,  Plava,  and 

*  Perhaps  the  foot  of  the  C'jfcmptlos pareira  L. 

Papamaram, 
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T&pamaram,  have  been  defcribed  by  Gemelli  Ca* 
reri,  in  the  third  part  of  his  Travels  round  the 
Globe,  where  figures  of  them  may  be  leen. 

The  Nellimaram  is  a  large  tree  which  bears  the 
fo-called  Emblis,  a  kind  of  plum  ufed  alio  in  me- 
dicine, and  in  the  Malabar  language  called  Nellika. 
Its  chief  property)  according  to  the  natives,  is,  that 
it  carries  off  the  bile  and  flime  which  give  rife  to 
molt  of  the  difeaies  in  India.  It  is  cuftomary  to 
pickle  thefe  plums,  and  to  eat  them  with  rice  *. 

Karitva,  or  Ilava  ga,  is  the  name  of  that  tree 
the  bark  of  which  is  the  CaJJia  lignea,  or  wild  cin- 
namon -f-.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  a  large  European 
plum  tree,  and  has  fmooth  green  leaves,  which  are 
fomewhat  pulpy,  and  emit  a  ltrong  fmell.  They 
are  ufed  in  India  as  we  ufe  cinnamon.  This  Mala- 
bar cinnamon-tree  grows  without  any  nurfmg  or 
care,  and,  were  it  cultivated,  would  approach  near 
to  that  of  Ceylon.  The  Dutch,  however,  do  not 
wifh  it  to  thrive,  and  extirpate  the  trees  in  Malabar 
wherever  they  find  them,  in  order  that  their  cinna- 
mon, which  grows  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  may  not 
become  of  lefs  value. 

Muringa,  is  the  name  of  a  tree  which  is  highly 
valued  by  the  inhabitants  on  the  coalt  of  Malabar. 
In  the  Arabic  it  is  called  Moriabcn,  and  in  t^erfian 
Tamen  Guzarat  Trerida.  Its  leaves,  as  well  as  the 
fruit,  both  of  which  are  very  fmall,  are  eaten  with 
Tice.  They  are  faid  to  cure  the  cholic,  and  expel 
poifon.    However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  they 

*  This  kind  of  plums  are  produced  by  the  Phyllanthus  Sm- 
Ilea  L. 

f  See  Rheede  Hort.  Malabar,  vol.  i.  t.  57.  What  the  author 
here  fays  is  incorreft.  The  wild  cinnamon  is  the  bark  of  the 
Karwvct,  and  is  the  Laurus  Caffia  L.  On  the  other  hand*  the 
true  CaJJia  lignea  is  the  Katou  Karua  in  the  Hort.  Malab,  vol.  v. 
t.  5$,  and  the  Laurus  Malalathrum  L.    F. 

afford 
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afford  a  wholefome  kind  of  nourifhment.  I  fcvefat 
times  caufed  Coup  to  be  made  of  the  leaves  as  well 
as  fruit  of  this  tree,  and  always  found  it  of  be* 
jient*. 

The  only  Malabar  plant  which  I  can  with  cer- 
tainty call  an  antidote  of  poifon  is  a  Ihrub,  about 
three  or  four  feet  in  height,  named  Alpam.  The 
root  is  pounded,  and  administered  in  warm  water 
to  thofe  who  have  been  poifoned.  A  Malabar  pro- 
verb fays  :  Alpom  agatta,  Vefzam  pcratta  ;  As  foon  as 
the  Alpam  root  enters  the  body,  poifon  leaves  it.  I 
muft,  however,  confefs,  that  the  *  heriac  of  Andro- 
mache (TbtrUia  di  And/Qimco)  is  much  more  pow- 
erful. 

.  The  Indian  faffron,  in  the  Malabar  language  is 
called  Magnel,  in  the  Portuguefe  Acafrao  Indico,  and 
in  the  Samfcred  Kunkuma  f .  The  Europeans  em- 
ploy this  plant,  which  has  yellow  leaves,  merely  for 
dyeing  ;  but  the  Brahmans  afcribe  to  it  the  property 
of  curing  the  itch  and  the  gout,  extenuating  the 
juices,  and  purifying  the  (kin  from  all  fpots  arifmg 
from  fcorbutic  acridities. 

The  fenna-tree,  G  jfia  Senna,  is  called  in  the  Ma- 
labar language  Nilavatfxe,  and  grows  in  the  moun- 
tainous dUricl:  of  ape  Comari  Its  leaves,  it  is 
well  known,  are  employed  as  a  purgative. 

Paniiurca,  the  Malabar  Meiijfa,  in  Portuguefe  Ci- 
dreira  Malabarica,  has  broad,  thick,  round,  prickly- 
leaves,  and  is  thereiore  verv  different  from  that  of 
Europe.  It  however  poffeffes  the  fame  power  and 
properties  ;  that  is,  it  (trengthens  the  head  and  (to* 
mach,  and  is  to  be  recommended,  in  particular,  to 
thole  fubject  to  hyfleric  affections  J. 

*  In  the  Hart.  Malab.  vol.  vi*  p.  19.  and  in  the  Syflem  GW« 
landina  Moratga  L.     F. 

f  Amomum  Curcuma  LivN'. 

j  Pel  haps  the  Melr/fa  ffficinalis  L.  or  oilr  common  balm.    F. 

Kadelfahda, 
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Kadelfalada,  dandelion,  in  Portuguefe  Almeyrao, 
is,  as  is  well  known,  a  plant  of  a  detergent  nature, 
and  purifies  the  blood. 

To'tavadi  is  the  name  of  the  fenfitive  plant,  as  it 
is  called,  which,  as  foon  as  touched,  contracts  itfelf 
together  *. 

Vayambu,  in  Latin  Acorns,  and  in  Portuguefe 
Dringo,  the  fweet-flag,  grows  on  the  coaft  of  Mala- 
bar, in  ponds  and  ftagnant  water.  It  has  long  green 
leaves,  and  a  very  aromatic  root  |. 

The  Scorzonera  root  is  called  in  the  Malabar  lan- 
guage Ciadaveli,  and  in  the  Tamulic  Nirvalikilanga, 
The  Indians  boil  it :  they  preferve  it  alfo,  and  eat 
it  with  their  rice. 

In  order  that  I  may  not  be  too  prolix,  I  mall  here 
give  a  lift  only  of  feveral  plants  and  vegetable  pro- 
ductions which  I  ought  not  to  omit. 

Peruihciragam,  Lat.  Faniculum,  Port.  Funcho,  fen- 
nel. 

Velladamba,  faffaparilla,  of  which  there  are  two 
kinds,  one  with  white  flowers  and  the  other  with 
red.     The  latter  is  the  Malabar  fariaparilla. 

Cert'pula,  Lat.  Saxfraga,  faffafras. 

JWufzelctvi,  Lat.  Si  nchas,  Port.  Sera7ha,  lettuce. 

Manelcira,  Lat.  Poriulaca  fiivejiris,  Fr.  Pour- 
pier,  purflain. 

Codaven,  Lat.  Cochlearia,  Port.  Rabafa,  fcurvy- 
grafs. 

Pram),  or  Calpacva,  Lat.  Nqfturtium  fontatmm, 
iFr.  Cr  effort  9  water-crefles. 

Cd'tutrldva,  Lat.  Ocymum  thyrJiflorumy  the  herb 
bafil. 

Pand'da,  Lat.  Trifolium  praten[e9  purple  trefoil. 

*  This  fenfitive  plant,  according  to  every  appearance,  is  a 
Mimofa  cajla  Lin.     F. 

f  The  Vayambu  of  Rheede,  Hcrt.  Malab*  vol.  si.  t.  60,  is 
the  Acorm  calamus  Llli.    F. 

E  e  Gurnil 
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Gurgul,  Lat.  Scammonia,  fcammony  bindweed. 

Panna,  Lat.  Polypodhim,,  common  polypody. 

Irattimadhiram,  Lat.  Glycirrhiza,  liquorice. 

Pididrila,  marfh  trefoil. 

Mayday,  Lat.  Eupatorium,  liver-wort 

Mandaram,  Lat.  Admirabilis  Malabarica,  Port. 
Fula  de  Merenda. 

CaUajha,  Lat.  Aloes,  Port.  Hervz  babofa,  Arab. 
Saber,  the  aloe. 

Madalam,  Lat.  Arbujlum  maJi  Puniei,  Port.  Ro- 
moeira,  the  pomegranate  tree. 

Parcaca,  Port.  Mo?nordica,  the  garden  balfam. — 
Plants  of  it  are  called,  in  the  Malabar  language, 
Pavel.  # 

KifzaneUi,  Lat.  Millefolium,  common  yarrow. 

Makipuva,  Lat.  Abfynthium,  wormwood. 

Ceruciaca,  the  annanas. 

Cannati  pauna,  or  Madilpanna,  Lat.  Adiantum, 
Port.  Avenca,  maiden-hair. 

Ciragam,  Port.  jEW'tf  *&/<#,  anife. 

Velluram,  Port.  Mahaifco,  mallow ;  an  emollient 
medicine,  which  is  of  great  fervice. 

Orumbulicica,  Port.  Salbao  Cav.arin,  is  a  tree,  the 
fruit  of  which  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  our  foap. 
The  natives  of  Malabar  employ  it  for  warning,  not 
only  their  bodies,  but  alfo  their  clothes. 

Curanloiti,  a  plant  about  a  palm  in  height,  from 
the  root  of  which  is  prepared  a  decoction  faid  to  be 
ufeful  in  the  gout,  cough,  gonorrhoea,  flatulency, 
and  feveriih  affections.  This  decoction  muft  be 
mixed  with  fugar  and  milk. 

Ellacalli,  Lat.  Euphorbium,  fpurge  ;  a  very  fharp 
and  powerful  medicine,  which  properly  ought  to 
be  prohibited. 

Cicngupujham.  The  root  and  leaves  of  this  plant 
are  ufed  as  a  deco&ion  for  the  gout,  cholic,  an4 
poifon. 

6  Calumba, 
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CaJumba,  a  yellow  root,  known  as  a  certain  re- 
medy for  the  tertian  fever,  pain  of  the  ftomach, 
and  poifon.  It  promotes  alfo  the  menfes  and  par- 
turition. It  has  an  exceedingly  bitter  tafte,  and  is 
given  in  wine.  I  fufpect  it  to  be  the  fame  root  as 
that  called  I  allicagnaram, 

Cumbula,  a  large  tree,  the  root  of  which  expels 
the  gout,  and  carries  ofF  bile. 

Ciaca,  the  largeft  of  ail  the  fruits  produced  on 
the  earth,  for  one  of  them  is  almofl  more  than  a 
man  can  carry.  It  grows  on  the  Plava  tree,  the 
wood  of  which  is  in  the  infide  yellow.  It  has  been 
defcribed  bv  Gemelli   Careri   and    other  authors. 

J  m 

The  raw  feeds  of  this  fruit  have  a  ftrong  aromatic 
fmell,  and  are  called  C-acacuru  :  a  decoction  of 
them  excites  venery. 

Trigolpnconna  is  the  Malabar  name  of  a  detergent 
kind  of  Turbith. 

Cagnaravera  is  the  root  of  the  tree  Solor* 

Parutti  is  the  name  given  to  that  tree  which  pro- 
duces cotton. 

Ca  uppa  is  the  name  of  opium. 

Umana9  Lat.  Datura,  Port.  Dutro,  is  a  plant 
with  a  dark  blue  flower,  containing  a  feed,  which, 
if  given  to  any  perfon  to  drink  in  wine  or  water, 
excites  involuntary  laughter,  clouds  the  underftand- 
ing,  occafions  dimnefs  of  fight,  and  at  laft  brings 
on  fleep.  Female  libertines  are  accuftomed  to  give 
this  beverage  to  their  hufbands  or  lovers,  that 
while  thefe  guardians  of  their  chaftity  are  loft  in 
fiupor,  they  may  gratify  their  fcandalous  pailions  at 
freedom  and  without  restraint.  This  plant  has 
been  defcribed  by  Father  Schott,  in  the  i\ppendix 
to  the  fecond  part  of  his  Phyfic*  Curio/a,  which  is 
entitled  De  Mlrabillbiu  i\.ifcellaneis.  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  a  Frenchman  at  Cochin,  who,  hav- 
E  e  2  ing 
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ingbeen  imprifoned  and  condemned  to  the  gallows, 
fwallowed  fome  of  thefe  feeds  with  a  view  to  avoid 
the  fhame  of  his  punifhment.  The  confequence 
was,  that  he  loft  his  fenfes,  and  fell  into  a  deep 
fleep,  which  in  three  days  carried  him  into  eternity. 
This  event  may  ferve  as  a  proof  that  too  ftrong  a 
dofe  of  thefe  feeds  proves  mortal. 

Tetampercl  is  a  fruit  of  the  fize  and  figure  of 
hare's  dung.  When  put  into  a  velfel  which  con- 
tains muddy  water,  it  purifies  it  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  all  the  unclean  (limy  particles  intiantly  depofit 
themfelves  at  the  bottom,  and  the  water  becomes 
clear  and  bright.  The  fame  effect  is  produced 
when  a  branch  of  the  tree  is  put  into  a  pool  or 
muddy  well-  I  mould  have  doubted  the  truth  of 
this  circumftance,  had  1  not  feveral  times  feen  it 
with  my  own  eyes.  I  have  ft  ill  in  my  poffefiion 
one  of  thefe  fruit,  and  can  perform  theexperiment 
when  I  pleafe. 

Bbudianartl,  in  Portuguefe  Pau  dc  merda  or  Pat 
fujo,  is  a  kind  of  wood,  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
which  fmells  like  human  dung.  By  way  of  amufe- 
ment,  people  in  company  fometimes  put  a  piece  of 
it  fecretly  into  the  pocket  of  fome  one  unacquainted 
with  its  properties,  in  order  to  divert  themfelves 
with  his  embarraiTment.  It  has  a  great  fimilarity  to 
Ajfafatlda,  called  in  the  Malabar  Cayam,  or  Hingu% 
with  which  the  natives  are  accuftomed  to  feafon 
their  boiled  rice. 

Of  the  banana  fig,  one  of  the  mofr  valuable  of 
the  Indian  fruits,  there  are  four  different  kinds, 
viz.  Cannpala,  the  hollow  fig;  Co.dalipala,  or  Pu- 
vanca,  the  garden  fig  ;  Eraden,  the  fugar-fig,  fo 
called  on  account  of  its  fweet  tafle  ;  and  Nendaracay 
the  roafting  fig,  which  cannot  be  eat  raw. 

The  Paid,  or  proper   Indian  fig  tree,  has  been 

very 
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very  incorrectly  defcribed  by  Pliny  in  his  Natural 
Hiltory  *.  He  evidently  confounds  the  Pah  with 
another  tree  called  by  the  Portuguefe  A>vore  de  raiz. 
1  his  tree  rifes  to  the  height  of  the  common  cheltnut- 
tree,  but  throws  out  from  its  branches  a  number  of 
fibres,  which  become  fo  long  that  they  at  laft  hang 
down  to  the  ground,  where  they  take  root  and 
produce  other  trees  of  the  fame  kind  perfectly  fimi-. 
lar  to  the  parent-tree.  In  this  manner  they  con- 
tinue till  from  one  tree  there  at  length  arifes  a 
whole  forefl.  Certain  travellers  are,  therefore,  not 
in  the  wrong,  when  they  aflert,  that,  in  India,  there 
are  trees  under  which  a  thoufand  men  might  find 
ihelter.  The  Indians  are  accuftomed  to  plant 
iuch  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  temples  or 
pagodas,  that  they  may  defend  the  people  when 
aflembled  from  the  rain  and  the  fun.  I  faw  feveral 
of  thefe  trees  at  Tiruvandaram  and  Ciranga,  and 
could  not  help  being  wonderfully  {truck  with  this 
fingular  lufus  nature.  The  Europeans  fettled  on 
the  coaft  of  Malabar  call  this  Arvore  de  raiz,  the 
pagoda-tree.  It  has  been  defcribed  by  Nierenberg 
in  his  Natural  Hiltory  j. 

It  cod  me  immenfe  labour  to  collect  this  nume- 
rous catalogue  of  fimples,  and  to  add  their  Ma- 
labar, Latin,  and  Portuguefe  names ;  but  it  will 
perhaps  enable  thofe  fond  of  botany  to  form  fome 
idea  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Indians  in  that  branch 
of  fcience.  The  fources  I  employed,  befides  my 
own  experience,  are  the  Dictionaries  of  Hanxleden, 
Vifcoping,  and  Pimentel ;  the  Herbarium  of  Father 
Feraz ;  and  a  manufcript  containing  obfervations 
by  many  regular  phyficians  and  botanifts,  natives 
of  the  coalt  of  Malabar.     To   thofe   acquainted 

*  Lib.  xii.  cap.  5.  f  Lib.  xiv.  cap.  38. 
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with  the  appellations  of  the  European  fimples  and 
vegetables,  and  the  purpofes  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, it  will  not  be  difficult  to  learn  the  Malabar 
botany ;  but  without  fuch  knowledge  it  will  indeed 
be  impoflible  to  ftudy  it  with  advantage 

The  intelligent  reader  will  readily  obferve  that  the 
Indians  have  made  much  more  progrefs  in  botany 
than  in  mineralogy  ;  becaufe  they  prepare  the 
greater  part  of  their  medicines  from  vegetables. 
This  method  correfponds  very  exactly  with  the 
fyftem  of  Hippocrates.  As  a  proof,  one  needs 
only  recur  to  the  fecond  book  of  that  phyfician, 
De  Diaeta,  where  he  treats  of  the  powers  and  pro- 
perties of  vegetable  and  animal  food,  but  palfes 
over  the  mineral  kingdom  entirely.  Medicines 
prepared  from  the  laft  are  for  the  moll:  part,  in 
India,  attended  with  very  dangerous  confequences  ; 
becaufe,  in  general,  they  are  not  only  far  lefs 
fuited  to  human  nature,  but  affecl:,  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary manner,  the  weak  bodies  of  the  na- 
tives. The  method  and  prefcriptions  of  Van  Swie- 
ten  and  Tiffot  are  therefore  almoft  impracticable  in 
thofe  climates.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know,  from 
certain  experience,  that  feveral  phyficians  of  Cochin, 
who  followed  the  prefcriptions  of  thefejwo  cele- 
brated men,  and  ordered  certain  medicines  in  fmall 
dofes,  no  longer  employ  them  with  confidence. 
The  Indians  never  take  an  emetic  or  purgative 
without  caufmg  the  phyfician  to  prefcribe  iome- 
thing  for  them  by  which  the  too  violent  effecls  of 
the  medicine  may  be  checked.  They-  abhor  phle- 
botomy, and  employ  only  cupping  ;  but  this  even 
very  feldom.  They  are  accuftomed  alfo  never  to  pay 
the  phyfician  until  they  are  completely  freed  from 
their  difeafe.  This  is  an  excellent  method  to  guard 
againft:  the  ignorance  and  quackery  of  thofe  pre- 
tenders who  ibmetitnes  prolong  a  difeafe  merely 

that 
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that  they  may  extort  more  gold  from  their  patients. 
When  a  Malabar  phyfician  fails  of  a  cure,  the  pa- 
tient gives  him  a  certain  prefent,  according  to  the 
trouble  he  has  had  j  but  he  is  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  pay  him  fully.  In  antient  times  the  medi- 
cines of  the  Indians  confifted  chiefly,  according  to 
the  teltimony  of  Strabo,  in  regularity,  temperance, 
and  the  choice  of  food.  This  is  exactly  the  doc- 
trine of  Hippocrates. 


E  e  4  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER    XII. 


Author's  Voyage  to  Europe. — Some  Account  of  ths 
Ifland  of  Ceylon. 


o 


N  the  1 2th  of  March  1789  I  embarked  at  Cot 
chin  in  order  to  return  to  Europe,  that  I  might 
proceed  to  Rome  and  deliver  the  letters  which  I 
fiad  received  from  the  procurator  of  the  MifTionary 
Eftablifhment  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and  from 
the  agents  appointed  by  the  Propaganda  for  its  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  Chriftians  of  St.  Thomas. 
The  fhip  in  which  I  took  my  paflage  was  the  Ca- 
lypfo  frigate  of  thirty  guns,  having  on  board  three 
hundred  and  forty  perfons,  partly  feamen  and  partly 
•marines.  This  veffel  was  commanded  by  Count 
Kergoriou  Loemaria,  knight  of  the  order  of  St. 
XiOuis,  and  member  of  that  alfo  which  was  in- 
itituted  by  the  American  congrefs  *  ;  a  man  who 
acquired  great  honour  by  his  conduct,  in  the 
American  war  when  he  commanded  the  Juno  fri- 
gate. The  Calypfo  had  been  fent  out  to  protect, 
the  French  trade  in  India,  accompanied  with  the 
Aftrsea,  Medufa,  and  Penelope,  the  laft  of  which 
was  loft  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  i  he  commo- 
dore of  the  whole  fquadron  was  M.  St,  Riveul. 
As  this  gentleman  was,  at  that  time,  on  board  the 
Medufa  frigate,  in  the  road  of  Cochin,  my  frienc| 
Count  Kergoriou  procured  from  him  permiflion  for 

*  The  author  probably  here  means  the  order  of  Cincinna- 
tus.     F. 
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me  to  return  to  Europe  in  his  veflel,  at  the  expence 
of  Louis  XVI.  king  of  France. 

We  directed  our  courfe  towards  Cape  Comorin, 
called  in  the  Malabar  language  C&mari,  or  Ca?iya- 
muri,  which  we  failed  paft  two  days  after,  on  the 
14th  of  March.  The  pleafure  we  enjoyed  in  this 
agreeable  paffage,  and  the  beautiful  profpects  with 
which  our  eyes  were  gratified,  can  hardly  be  de- 
fcribed.  Having  kept  as  clofe  to  the  land  as  poffi- 
ble,  the  whole  coaft  of  Malabar  appeared  before  us 
in  the  form  of  a  green  amphitheatre.  At  onetime 
we  discovered  a  district  entirely  covered  with  coco- 
nut trees,  and  immediately  after  a  river  winding 
through  a  delightful  vale,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
it  discharged  itfelf  into  the  fea.  In  one  place  ap- 
peared a  multitude  of  people  employed  in  fifhing ; 
in  another,  a  fnow-white  church  burning  forth  to 
view  from  amidft  the  thick- leaved  trees.  Whilfr. 
we  were  enjoying  thefe  delightful  fcenes  with  the 
early  morning,  a  gentle  breeze,  which  blew  from 
the  fhore,  perfumed  the  air  around  us  with  the 
agreeable  fmell  wafted  from  the  cardamom,  pepper, 
betel,  and  abundance  of  aromatic  herbs  and  plants. 
Towards  noon,  however,  there  arofe  a  brifk  gale, 
which  fweeping  the  furface  of  the  ocean,  haftened 
the  courfe  of  our  Calypfo,  and  foon  carried  us  be- 
yond the  view  of  this  enchanting  country. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 8th  of  March  we  call 
anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Colombo,  in  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon,  where  we  found  two  European  Ihips,  and 
one  Savoyard,  the  owner  ot  which  was  a  French 
merchant  named  Le  Fabre.  M.  Van  de  Graaf, 
brother-in-law  of  the  often  before-mentioned  com- 
mandant of  Cochin,  M.  I.  G.  van  Angelbec,  who  was 
then  governor  of  the  Dutch  poffeflions  in  the  ifland 
of  Ceylon,  fent  to  meet  us  his  three  ftate  carriages, 
pne  of  which  was  deftined  for  the  commander  of 
9  our 
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our  frigate,  and  the  other  two  for  the  reft  of  the 
officers.  With  this  equipage  we  were  conducted  to 
a  garden  without  the  city,  in  which  the  governor- 
general,  M.  De  Graaf,  at  that  time  refided,  and 
where  an  elegant  breakfaft  had  been  prepared  for 
us.  For  a  few  days  after  I  had  fufficient  time  and 
leifure  to  wander  about  through  the  ifland,  in  order 
to  make  obfervations  on  the  nature  of  the  country 
and  its  productions ;  but  1  had  nearly  experienced 
the  fame  fate  as  a  hundred  other  travellers  who 
Tint  both  the  coafts  of  India,  and  who,  for  want  of 
the  neceffary  knowledge  of  the  languages,  are  ob- 
liged to  put  up  with  the  erroneous  information  they 
receive  from  poor  iifhermen  and  other  ignorant  per- 
fons,  which  they  afterwards,  without  reflection  or 
proper  examination,  infert  in  their  journals.  Such, 
indeed,  would  have  been  the  cafe  with  me,  had  I 
not  met  with  people  in  Ceylon  who  underilood  both 
the  Malabar  and  the  Tamulic  languages,  and  who 
were  able  to  gratify  my  curiofity.  My  refidence 
there  was,  indeed,  too  fhort  to  enable  me  to  give  a 
complete  defcription  of  the  ifland ;  but  I  can  cer- 
tainly communicate  fome  ufeful  information  on  the 
fubject :  and  if  I  enlarge  it  by  what  I  have  learned 
from  Knox,  Sonnerat,  Spilberg,  Cofligny,  and  other 
travellers,  1  hope  the  reader  will  not  think  his  labour 
loft  to  perufe  it. 

The  ifland  of  Ceylon  is  called  in  the  Samfcred 
language  Lanca,  or  Langa  ;  alfo  Ham,  or  Satabbtim. 
The  laft  word  is  compounded  of  St  lt  true  ;  and 
Lab/jam,  gain  ;  confequently  fignifies  the  land  which 
brings  real  gain.  The  ifland  of  Ceylon  is  undoubt- 
edly worthy  of  this  name,  becaufe  a  great  many 
precious  ftones  are  found  in  it,  and  becaufe  pearls 
are  fifhed  up  on  its  weftern  coafts.  The  Samfcred 
appellation  SaKbham  feems  to  have  given  rife  to  the 
corrupted  name  Salica>  as  it  is  called  by  Ptolemy, 

from 
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from  which  has  been  formed  Ceylon.     According 
to  M.  De  la  Tour,  it  lies  in  the  latitude  of  90  15', 
and  the  longitude  of  770  and  780.  Towards  the  wett 
it  borders  clofely  on  the  coaft  of  Pefcaria ;  fo  that  it 
is  feparated  from  it  only  by  the  narrow  ftrait  of 
Manar,    where  there  is  the  celebrated  bridge  of 
Rama,  called  by  the  Europeans   Adam's  bridge. 
This  bridge  extends  fo  far  into  the  fea,  that  people 
can  pafs,  in  a  very  fmall  vefiel,  to  the  fo-called  Ra- 
ma's Point,  on  the  coaft  of  Pefcaria.     Not  far  from 
the  above-mentioned  bridge  of  Rama  (lands  the  ce- 
lebrated temple  of  Ramanacoil,  in  which  the  younger 
Bacchus,  and  alfo  the  Lingam  or  Phallus  of  Shiva, 
or  the  eider  Bacchus,  are  preferved.    This  bridge  is 
Hill  more  remarkable,  becaufe  it  appears  from  the 
Purana,  or  ancient  hiftory  of  India,  that  Ceylon  by 
its  means  was  fir  It  peopled,  as  an  Indian  colony 
went  to  the  ifland  along  that  bridge,  and  introduced 
into  it  the  Samfcred  language,  together  with  the 
Indian  manners  and  cuftoms.    The  names  of  diffe- 
rent places,  luch  as  Mofelpati,  Jafnapatnam,  Terli- 
pati,    Villapati,  Moltupati,  Malpati,  Palltacur,  and 
thole  of  various  other  cities  and  towns,  evidently 
fhew  their  Samfcred  origin;  for  Pati  fignities  a  town; 
Pat  nam,  Patana,  or  Patan,  a  city  ;  and  Ur,  an  in- 
habited place. 

As  the  wind,  from  whatever  quarter  it  comes,  has 
free  room  to  play  around  this  ifland,  the  air  is  always 
pure  and  falubrious.  This  advantage,  and  the  great 
richnefs  of  the  country  gave  rife  formerly  to  the 
fable  that  it  was  the  place- of  Paradife,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  lived  to  the  age  of  200  or  300  years. 
The  Indians  have  a  tradition,  that  this  ifland,  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  difpute  between  the  ferpent  Vafughi 
and  the  god  of  the  wind,  was  broken  loofe  from  the 
mountain  Mcru,  the  habitation  of  the  gods,  and 
juried  into  the  eaftern  fea,  where  it  now  lies.    The 

Pagans 
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Pagans  believe,  therefore,  that  this  ifland  is  a  part 
of  Paradiie  ;  and  this  fable  indeed,  in  ancient  times, 
was-  conveyed  from  India  to  other  parts  of  Ana. 
Another  fable,  which  forms  the  fubjecl  of  the  poem 
called  Ramay ana y  and  which  relates  to  this  ifland 
aifo,  has  been  mentioned  before. 

Not  far  from  the  city  of  Candia,  where  the  king 
of  Ceylon  generally  refides,  is  a  river  which  flows 
down  from  one  of  the  mountains.  In  the  middle 
of  this  river  the  king  has  built  a  fmall  palace,  where 
he  fometimes  enjoys  the  cool  air,  and  where  arc 
preferved  the  valuable  gems  which  the  rain  and 
ilreams  warn  down  from  the  mountains.  Pearls 
are  found  in  the  di  (trier,  of  Manner,  at  the  weftern 
extremity  of  the  ifland.  This  country  produces  the 
mo  ft  beautiful  elephants  in  all  Afia,  together  with 
a  great  many  deer,  wild  fwine,  and  different  kinds 
of  red  and  yellow  birds  not  known  in  Europe.  It 
yields  too  crops  every  year,  the  produce  of  which 
is  fufficient  to  feed  all  its  inhabitants  ;  but  when  the 
Dutch  are  at  war  with  the  king  of  Candia,  they  are 
obliged  to  procure  their  rice  from  Cochin  on  the 
coaft  of  Malabar.  They  might  raife  coffee  and 
pepper  in  Ceylon ;  but  they  cultivate  neither  of  thefe 
articles,  left  the  price  of  the  Malabar  pepper  and 
the  Batavian  coffee  fhould  be  lowered,  and  attend 
merely  to  the  culture  of  cinnamon,  the  fale  of  which 
is  more  profitable.  They  poffefs  all  the  places  on 
1  the  fea-eoaft,  and  Colombo  is  their  capital.  Jafna- 
piiinam,  Ntgombo,  Punta  di  Galk,  tfrinqitemala,  and 
other  fettlements  are  dependencies  on  its  govern^ 
ment  *.. 

The  Portuguefe  made  themfelves  matters  of  this 
ifland  in  the  year  1506  ;  but  in  1658  were  expelled 
from  it  by  the  Dutch.  A  hundred  years  after,  that 

*  All  thefe  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Britiih  government. 
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Is  in  1759,  the  latter  were  involved  in  a  war  with 
the  king  of  Candia,  which  threatened  the  mod  dan- 
gerous confequences.  By  the  greatefl  good  fortune 
Captain  Du  Flo,  with  a  number  of  French  adventu- 
rers, among  whom  were  feveral  able  officers,  haftened 
to  their  ailiftance  from  Pondicherry,  and  placed  him- 
fe'f  at  the  head  of  the  Dutch  troops.  The  war  after 
that  period  aflumed  a  different  turn;  the  Dutch 
took  the  city  of  Candia,  and  in  the  >ear  1766  re- 
duced the  king  to  the  neceffity  of  figning  a  treaty 
of  peace,  in  virtue  of  which  he  refigned  the  whole 
fea-coaft,  and  agreed  to  deliver  to  them  yearly  a 
certain  quantity  of  cinnamon  at  a  very  low  rate. 
The  king  of  Candia  *  was  then  fuffered  to  remain 
in  peaceable  poffefiion  of  the  ifland.  Not  long  be- 
fore I  arrived  at  Ceylon,  Father  Francis  a  Sancto 
Elifseo  wrote  to  me  from  Malabar,  that  this  prince 
had  again  quarrelled  with  the  Hollanders,  and  refuf- 
ed  to  deliver  the  cinnamon  at  the  price  agreed  on, 
which  gave  rife  afterwards  to  another  bloody  war. 

When  the  Portuguefe  took  pofieflion  of  Ceylon 
in  the  year  1506,  it  was  governed  by  Abonnega 
Bo  pandar ^  king  of  Cotta,  a  province  entirely  diffe- 
rent from  Candia.  This  prince  was  married  to  a 
•daughter  of  Tribul  Pandar,  who  bore  him  a  fon 
named  Parca  Pandar.  The  latter  was  involved  in  a 
war  with  another  raja  or  king  of  the  ifland,  who  de- 
feated him  in  the  year  1579.  As  he  could  no  long- 
er defend  his  pofleffions,  he  fled  to  a  place  of  fafety, 
and  transferred  his  right  to  the  Portuguefe,  who 
then  gave  themfelves  out  as  his  fucceflbrs.  He  died 
the  fame  year  at  Colombo,  after  he  had  been  bap- 
tifed  by  the  name  of  Don  Joan  Parca  Pandar.    It  is 

*  This  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  capital  of  the  fame  name,  was 
called  by  the  old  geographers  Can.ua  ;  but  the  more  modern  give 
it  the  name  of  Candy.  The  tranflator,  however,  has  adhered  to 
the  orthography  ut  the  author. 

afferted 
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affeFted  by  others,  and  in  particular  Arthus,  that 
the  Portuguefe  firft  vifited  Ceylon  under  the  reign 
of  Mara  Rciga  (properly  Maha  Ragia,  that  is,  the 
great  king),  and  this  was  undoubtedly  the  prince 
by  whom  Parca  Pandar  was  defeated.  Mahh 
Rdgia  had  four  fons,  one  of  whom,  named  Danna, 
or  rather  Dherma,  was  illegitimate  'I  his  prince 
found  means  to  put  to  death  his  legitimate  brothers, 
and  to  get  pofleflion  of  the  crown  alone  ;  but  he 
died  by  poifon,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Vimaia  Dherma 
Surada,  who  was  afterwards  baptifed  at  Goa  under 
the  name  of  Don  Joan  di  Aujlria. 

As  this  prince  had  adopted  the  Chriflian  religion, 
the  Portuguefe  imagined  that  he  would  readily  per- 
mit them  to  carry  as  much  cinnamon  and  as  many 
precious  fhones  from  the  ifland  as  they  might  think 
proper  ;  but  they  were  difappointed  in  their  expec- 
tation, for  Vimaia  Dherma  Suryada  expelled  them 
all  from  his  ftates,  and  was  abfolutely  determined 
that  they  mould  not  gain  the  fuperiority  at  Cotta  or 
Candia.  A  daughter  of  Parca  Pandar,  who  had 
alfo  embraced  Chriftianity,  and  had  at  baptifm  been 
named  Catharina,  was  flill  in  life,  but  detained  a 
prifoner  in  the  fortrefs  oi  Mannar.  A  certain  Por- 
tuguefe gentleman,  named  Don  Pietro  Lopez  de 
Soufa,  married  this  princefs  ;  caufed  himfelf  after- 
ward to  be  proclaimed  king  -  f  Candia,  and.  declared 
war  againft  the  lawful  fovereign,  Vimaia  Dherma 
Suryada,  or  Don  Joan  di  Aujlria.  1  he  latter,  how- 
ever, being  a  brave  and  enterprifing  man,  purfued 
fuch  prudent  meafures  that  his  antagonift  Don 
Lopez  was  (o  completely  defeated  in  a  decifive  battle 
that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  conteft.  After 
his  death  he  married  Catharina  the  widow,  by  whom 
he  had  two  fons. 

This  fovereign  extended  his  dominion  over  the 
whole  of  Ceylon,  and  caufed  a  great  many  church 

which 
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which  ftill  remain,  to  be  built  in  the  interior  parts 
of  the  country.  His  object  in  erecting  them,  no 
doubt,  was  to  conciliate  the  affection  of  the  Chrif- 
tians  ;  to  give  employment  to  his  fubjecls,  and  to 
have  a  decent  pretence  for  laying  them  under  contri- 
bution. That  his  attachment  to  religion  was  not  very 
fincere,  appears,  in  particular,  from  this  circum- 
flance,  that  he  never  completely  finifhed  or  endowed 
any  of  thefe  churches,  fo  that  they  have  remained 
poor  to  this  day. 

After  the  death  of  this  prince,  his  fpoufe  Catha- 
rina  refigned  the  government,  and  in  the  year  1604 
married  Henar  Pandar,  who  reigned  under  the  Pa- 
gan name  of  Camapadi  Mabadakjhin,  and  had  by 
her  a  great  many  children. 

He  was  fucceeded  in  1632  by  his  fon  Ragiafmha% 
called  alfo  Mahaforuba,  or  Sinhamaho.ragia^  who,  in 
the  year  1644,  received  the  Dutch  with  great  friend- 
fhip ;  but  did  not  give  up  to  them  the  Portuguefe 
fettlements,  of  which  they  never  obtained  complete 
poffeffion  till  the  year  1658. 

The  fucceffor  of  this  king  was  Sijhamaharagia, 
who  affumed  the  government  in  1680,  and  had 
under  his  dominion  Ccletur  as  well  as  Candia. 

The  names  of  the  above-mentioned  kings  of  Cey- 
lon are  entirely  Samfcredamic,  and  have  been  cor- 
rupted by  Spilberg,  as  well  as  Anquetil  du  Perron, 
the  Dutch  and  the  Portuguefe,  ^the  firft  conquerors 
of  the  iiland.  Vimala,  for  example,  fignifies  great  ; 
Dherma  is  the  Samfcred  name  of  the  deity -Budha  / 
and  Surya  fignifies  the  fun.  Vimala  Dherma  Surya 
figniries,  therefore,  the  great  king  Db-erma,  refulgent 
like  the  fun  ;  Sinhamaharagia  fignifies  the  lion-great 
king  •,  for  this  appellation  is  compounded  of  three 
Samfcred  words,  Sinhaz.  lion,  Mahagrezt,  and  Ragia 
a  king.  Mafyforuba  implies  as  much  as  the  great 
prince ;  and  Campadi  Mahaddkjbin  iignifies  Cupid 
,  ,  the 
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the  great  king  of  the  eaftern  districts.  It  may  be 
readily  perceived,  that  thefe  are  aflumed  and  not 
family  names.  We  are  told  by  Pliny,  in  his  Natural 
Hiftory  *,  that,  in  his  time,  a  Rachia  or  king  of  this 
ifland  lent  an  embaffy  to  Rome.  We  are  informed 
alfo  by  St.  Ambrofe,  that,  in  his  time,  four  kings 
reigned  in  that  ifland,  one  of  whom  was  called  Ma- 
harJgta,  or  the  great  king.  It  appears  from  thefe 
and  other  circumftances,  that  this  ifland,  as  is  the 
cafe  in  Malabar,  was  divided  among  feveral  petty* 
princes,  who  acknowledged  the  fovereignty  of  one 
general  head. 

Among  the  deities  of  the  inhabitant*  of  Ceylon* 
we  find  alfo  Oanneiha  ;  but  he  is  reprefented  here 
with  goat's  feet ;  whereas  the  other  Indians  repre- 
fent  him  under  the  human  form,  except  the  addi- 
tion of  an  elephant's  trunk.  The  principal  deity* 
howeveT,  worshipped  in  this  ifland,  is  Budha,  or  Go- 
dama,  a  fon  of  Maia  and  Mercury,  or  Hermes,  to 
whom  they  have  dedicated  not  only  a  great  number 
of  trees,  but  alfo  Adam's  Peak,  called  in  the  Sam* 
fcred  language  Salmala,  which  is  the  higher!  moun- 
tain in  the  ifland,  and  from  which  Budha  is  faid  to 
have  afcended  to  heaven  after  he  had  tranformed 
himfelf  into  999  different  fhapes.  The  worfhip  of 
this  deity  was  introduced  into  Ceylon  about  forty 
years  after  the  birth  of  Chrifl: ;  and  about  the  fame 
time  a  violent  difpute  took  place  between  the  Brah- 
mans  and  the  Budhifts,  the  refult  of  which  was,  that 
the  latter,  becaufe  they  would  not  acknowledge 
Vijhnu  and  Shiva  as  gods,  were  expelled  from  India 
by  their  opponents.  The  Budhifts  were  originally 
Pagan  monks  of  the  feci  of  Sanyajt,  who  led  a  life 
of  contemplation  ;  renounced  all  property  ;  took 
an  oath  of  chaflity  and  poverty,  and  lived  together 

*  Lib.  vi.  cap,  2_V 

ill 
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m  common.  They  are  defcended  from  the  ancient 
Samanai,  who  are  exceedingly  well  characterifed  in 
the  writings  of  Strabo,  Porphyrius,  Arrian,  and 
Clemens  of  \lexandria.  They  never  marry,  and 
fupport  themfelves  by  begging.  By  thefe  Budhiils 
the  religion  of  the  Indians  was  tranfplanted  to  Kegu, 
Siam,  and  China,  as  the  reguans  and  the  Chinefe 
themfelves  acknowledge.  In  Pegu,  Budha  is  wor- 
fhipped  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  -eylon  ;  and  the 
Talapoins,  his  prielts,  are  real  descendants  from  the 
Budhilts  of  Ceylon.  1  he  inhabitants  of  Pegu  call 
Budha  fometimes  Gaudama,  and  fometimes  Samon-i- 
codam.  Soma  fignifies  the  moon,  and  Codam  a  god. 
By  this  appellation,  therefore,  they  give  to  under- 
fland,  that  they  confider  Budha  as  a  deity  created  by 
the  moon ;  for  the  nymph  liohini  was  the  favourite 
of  the  lunar  god,  and  from  thefe  two  Budha  derived 
his  exiftence. 

The  priefts  of  this  deity  are  called  Tiruvamjka, 
which  implies  as  much  as  the  facred  race.  They  are 
under  a  chief,  who  is  a  kind  of  bifhop,  and  has  the 
power  of  determining  all  religious  difputes  that  may 
arife.  This  chief  has  generally  in  his  hand  a  golden 
band,  from  which  is  fufpended  a  kind  of  fceptre 
fhaped  like  a  fan,  and  almoft  fimilar  to  the  1  cla- 
-pava  employed  by  the  Talapoins  of  Pegu.  Thefe 
Budhijls  hold  a  chapter,  and  choofe  their  own 
magistrates,  who  are  always  men  of  knowledge  and 
rank.  Their  choice  is  confirmed  by  the  king. 
They  are  diftinguifhed  by  a  piece  of  yellow  cloth 
(Pidambara)  which  they  wear,  and  by  going 
with  their  heads  fhaved  and  entirely  bare.  They 
dare  neither  apply  to  any  labour,  nor  marry,  and 
in  general  mud  touch  no  female.  1  hey  mud  eat 
a  full  meal  only  once  a- day  ;  mufl  drink  no  wine  ; 
and  muit  neither  anoint  their  bodies,  nor  be  prefent 
at  dances  or  any  other  kind  of  amufement.     They 

F  f  are 
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are  obliged  alfo  to  have  no  concern  with  gold  of 
filver  ;  are  kept  under  the  Itrideft  obedience,  and 
mud  do  every  thing  required  of  them  by  iheir  fupe- 
riors. 

When  they  quit  their  order  they  lay  afide  the 
piece  of  yellow  cloth,  and  may  then  marry.  A  very 
accurate  account  of  their  inltitution  has  been  given 
in  a  Peguan  book  entitled  Kanwiwua,  which  treats 
of  the  ordination  of  the  Talapoins  ;  and  alfo  in  the 
compendium  of  the  laws  of  the  Barmans,  written 
by  the  Peguan  philofopher  Dbermar  giagitru.  Both 
thefe  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the 
Congregation  de  prop  gandajide.  Thofi  defirous  of 
more  information  on  this  fubjecl:  may  confult  alfo 
another  manufcript,  preferved  in  the  Borg;an  Mu- 
i'eum,  and  entitled  Mangalatara  ;  that  is,  the  way 
and  method  to  attain  to  real  felicity.  This  excel- 
lent work,  which  contains  the  nobleft  precepts  of 
morality,  was  tranfmitted  to  Cardinal  Borgia  by  the 
learned  Father  Angeio  Maria  Cortinovis  of  Udina,. 
who  obtained  it  from  his  brother  Father  Marcellus 
a  miffionary  in  Pegu.  AH  thefe  laws,  which  occur 
under  N°  xxxviii.  form  the  moral  theology  of  the 
Talapoins  of  the  fe£t  of  the  Budhifts,  and  are 
highly  worthy  of  being  explained  and  made  pub- 
licly knows. 

Father  Conitantinus  of  Afkali,  a  mHIionary  of 
the  Capuchin  order,  in  his  fhort  account  of  Ne- 
pal, has  given  a  defcription  of  the  cufloms  of  thofe 
Budhiits  who  refide  in  Nepal  and  Thibet,  where 
they  are  far  more  numerous  than  any  where  elfe  *. 
The  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet  is  the  real  head  of  this 
fcch  "When  the  Budhifts  of  Ceylon  appear  in 
public,  on  iblemn  occasions,  they  always  walk  two 

*  An  account  of  Thibet  by  Father  Giufeppe,  chief  of  the 
million,  may  bt  found  in  the  AJiatic  Refear-ches.  There  is  alfo  a 
letter  on  the  faov€  fubjed  in  the  Phibfophical  Tranfaftions.    F. 

and 
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fcnd  two  ;  and  their  bifhop,  or  chief,  with  a  fceptre 
in  his  hand,  riies  on  an  elephant.  They  believe 
not  only  in  the  tranfmigration  of  the  foul,  but  in 
the  immortality  of  the  fpiiitual  part  of  man;  and 
entertain  an  opinion,  that  after  it  has  pafTed  in  fuc- 
ceffion  through  a  fufficient  number  of  bodies,  it  is 
received  into  the  Nrmbart,  that  is,  eternity.  The 
other  prielts  of  Ceylon,  deftined  for  the  fervice  of 
Gannejha,  are  called  Gones.  T  he  common  people 
worfhip  arlfa  Cadharvi,  or  ^ha/iava,  the  avenger  of 
fin,  an  idol  of  a  rnoit  horrid  appearance,  which  holds 
in  its  hand  a  fvvord. 

A  cuftom  prevails  in  Cevlon,  that  feveral  brothers 
may  have  one  wife  in  common.  The  children  fhe 
brings  forth  belong  to  them  all ;  nor  can  the  elder 
brother  claim  any  preference  of  right.  IV'  any  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ceylon  have  only  one  wire  ;  others 
maintain  feveral.  la  this  refpect  there  is  no  fixed 
law  or  preciie  regulation  ;  but  adultery  in  all  cafes 
is  punifned.  The  Brahmans,  like  us,  make  a  diftinc- 
tion  between  the  different  degrees  of  confanguinity, 
bur  they  admit  of  a  man  marrying  two  fitters.  Aunts 
and  nephews  are  not  allowed  to  intermarry  ;  but  a 
man  may  take  to  wife  the  daughter  of  his  father's 
filter,  or  the  daughter  of  his  own  Mer.  In  all  other 
cafes  they  confider  marriage  between  relations  as 
inceft  ;  and  thofe  guilty  of  this  crime  are  punifhed 
either  by  the  lofs  of  the  limb  which  has  committed 
the  offence,  or  at  any  rate  expelled  from  their  caft. 
The  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  however,  are  not  pat- 
terns of  chaftity  j  and  it  may  be  clearly  perceived 
that  corruption  of  morals  is  daily  increafing  among 
them. 

1  he  principal  feftival  of  Budha  is  celebrated  at 
the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  in  the  month 
of  March,  which  generally  tails  on  the  27th, 
28th,  or  2oth.     1  he  divilion  of  the  year  in  Ceylon 
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is  the  fame  as  that  ufual  in  Malabar  and  among  th£ 
Tamulians. 

In  Ceylon,  as  well  as  in  Pegu  and  Thibet,  the 
Budhifts  may  be  faid  to  have  very  limited  power. 
They  are  the  preceptors  and  tutors  of  the  fovereign 
princes  of  the  country,  who  confequently  give  them- 
felves  up  to  their  direction  ;  confult  them  upon 
every  occafion,  and  afford  them  every  kind  of  fup- 
port  and  protection.  The  policy  of  this  practice 
produces  the  utmoft  benefit  to  the  flate.  When 
princes  pay  honour  to  the  priefthood,  and  unite 
with  it  to  promote  the  fame  ends,  the  tranquillity  of 
of  their  dominions  is  never  interrupted.  In  every 
part  of  the  globe,  the  people,  who  look  up  to  the 
example  of  their  fovereigns,  will  not  fail  to  imitate 
them ;  and  the  confequence  will  be,  refpect  for  reli- 
gion, and  fidelity  towards  their  princes  •,  and  on  the 
union  of  thefe  two  the  welfare  of  a  ftate  depends. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


-The  Author's  Voyage  to  Europe. — Short  Account  of  the 
Ifles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  IJland  of  AfcenJio?u 


O 


'N  the  20th  of  April,  1789,  the  Calypfo  frigate, 
after  a  pleafant  and  agreeable  paffage,  arrived  in  the 
harbour  of  the  Ifle  of  France.  The  entrance  into 
this  harbour  is  exceedingly  narrow  and  dangerous  ; 
but  when  veffels  have  once  got  in  they  lie  at  anchor 
in  great  fafety,  as  they  are  fheltered  from  the  wind 
on  all  fides,  and  the  landing  is  remarkably  eafy. 
On  this  ifland  there  are  a  great  many  high  moun- 
tains, and  among  thefe  a  volcano,  which  fometimes 
darkens  the  atmofphere  by  its  eruptions,  and  ren- 
ders it  fo  hot  and  thick  that  afthmatic  people  can 
fcarcely  breathe.  Tempefts,  therefore,  are  here 
very  frequent  and  terrible  ;  as  is  the  cafe  in  all 
countries  where  there  are  volcanoes,  for  they  at- 
tract the  vapours  and  inflammable  matter  with 
which  the  clouds  are  loaded.  Fire  always  has  a 
tendency  to  fire.  In  other  refpec~t,s  the  air  is  tole- 
rably pure  and  healthful,  though  a  little  moid  in 
general  towards  the  evening ;  but  in  certain  months 
a  far  more  violent  heat  prevails  than  on  the  coafr  of 
Malabar,  where  the  atmofphere  is  at  leaft  cooled 
by  the  evaporation  that  proceeds  from  the  rivers 
and  lakes,  by  which  the  country  is  every-where 
furrounded  and  interfered.  This  ifland  lies  under 
the  20th  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  whereas  Cochin 
Jies  under  the  icth  of  north  latitude.  This  makes 
F  f  3  a  di£» 
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a  difference  of  10  degrees,  ami  frrves  as  a  proof  that 
the  greater  or  lefs  heat  to  which  people  are  expoied 
in  different  climates  does  not  depend  fo  much  on  the 
fun,  as  on  local  circumftances  that  arife  from  the 
fituation  of  the  country. 

The  Ifle  of  France  is  about  fifty  miles  in  circum- 
ference.    The  foil  is  argillaceous,  of  a  reddifh  co- 
lour, here  and  there   volcanic,  and  full  of  ftones 
except  in  the  low  valleys.     It  produces  corn,  mil- 
let,  rice,    pulfe,    tamarinds,   lemons,  fugar  canes, 
coffee,  muftard,  honey,  manioc,  fait,  and  palm-oil ; 
the  laft  of  which,  however,  is  only  fit  for  burning 
in  lamps.    According  to  the  eitimation  of  M.  Char- 
pentier  de  Coffigny,  an  officer  of  engineers  in  ihe 
French  fervice,  who  refided  in  this  ifland,  it  deli- 
vered in  the  year  1782,  into  the  king's  ltorehoufes, 
81 1,288  pounds  of  rye,  662,942  pounds  of  maize, 
85,668  pounds  of  rice,    and   210,096  pounds  of 
dried  peafe  and  beans.     Thefe  articles  are  entirely 
confumed  in  the  country ;   and  it  thence  appears 
that  the  Ifle  of  France  is   exceedingly  well  culti- 
vated, and  fupplied  in  abundance  with  every  thing 
BeceiTary  for  the  inhabitants.     The  timber  which 
grows  on  this  ifland  is  excellent,  and  confifts  of  the 
following  kinds  :  Sanayu,  iron- wood,  black  ebony, 
flink-wood,  Oata,  the  olive-tree,  apple  tree,  colo- 
phonium-wcod   (Leg?2o  cohfane)>  1 akamuka^  dark- 
grey  cinnamon  tree,    white   cinnamon-tree,    pine- 
tree,  and  European  oak. 

All  thefe  kinds  of  wood  are  here  indigenous  5 
but  there  are  a  great  many  others  which  have  been 
tranfplanted  from  .  ndia.  fuch  as  the  Maia  or  Man- 
gueira  tree,  the  tamarind- tree,  the  Agat'i^  and  a  forr; 
of  Acacia  without  prickles,  which  came  originally 
from  Malabar.  All  thefe  trees,  and  a  variety  of 
others  the  names  of  which  I  do  not  remember, 
thrive  exceedingly  well  in  the  Ifle  of  France.  The 
7  cafe 
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cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  cinnamon-tree  from  Cey-r 
Ion,  the  nutmeg  and  the  clove  trees  from  the  Mo- 
luccas, and  the  Raven- Sara  from  Madagascar  *. 

All  thefe  productions  are  found  here  in  the  king's 
garden,  where  tney  thrive  remarkably  well ;  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  loft  fomewhat  of 
their  original  vigour,  which  may  perhaps  be  ow- 
ing to  the  Volcanic  nature  of  the  foil  in  which  they 
are  planted.  The  French,  however,  procure  fuch 
a  quantity  of  thefe  fpices,  that  they  have  no  occa- 
fion  to  purchafe  any  of  them  from  the  Dutch.  The 
infpeftor  of  the  king's  garden,  and  the  before- 
mentioned  M.  Charpentier  de  Coffigny,  have,  by 
their  botanical  know 'edge  and  unwearied  induflry, 
been  the  chief  caufe  of  thefe  foreign  productions 
being  cultivated  in  the  ifland.  In  a  certain  diftrict 
of  it  called  PampelmotcjJey  I  oblerved  that  private 
individuals  cultivated  thefe  fpices  in  their  gardens, 
from  which  they  already  derive  fome  profit.  When 
I  paid  a  vifit  to  Meflrs.  Boucher  and  lftace,  who 
were  eftablifhed  as  clergymen  in  the  diftrict  of  Pam~ 
pe!moi/Jft,  I  faw  with  real  pleafure  that  they  were 
both  bufily  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  thefe 
exotics  ;  and  that  they  were  well  rewarded,  by 
their  thriving  condition,  for  the  trouble  they  had 
taken  to  rear  them. 

There  are  here  alfo  a  great  many  fmgular  birds 
of  prey,  fome  cattle,  and  great  abundance  of  fi(h  ; 
but  in  particular  numerous  herds  of  goats,  which 
belong  to  the  proprietors  of  the  land.  Private 
perfons  purchafe  fmall  fpots  of  ground  from  the 
king,  live  as  planters,  and  coniiruci  for  themfelves 
habitations  which  they  call  Reduits.  The  Euro- 
pean planters  and  merchants  on  this  ifland  maintain 

*  This  tree  produces  a  fingular  kind  of  berries,  which  tafte 
»nd  fmell  as  if  a  great  number  of  fpices  were  mixed  together.  A, 
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about  30,000  flaves,  who  cultivate  the  lands,  and 
who  are  obliged  to  perform  the  principal  labour  in 
the  towns  and  villages.  Thefe  Haves  confiif.  of 
Caffres,  Indians,  ciiid  natives  of  Madagascar.  Were 
it  poflible  for  them  to  be  unanimous,  they  would 
not  find  it  difficult,  as  they  far  exceed  the  luro- 
peins  in  cum'  tr,  to  expel  them  entirely  from  the 
iihnd  ;  but  as  they  belong  to  different  tribes,  they 
never  can  unite  in  one  general  plan  ,  and  to  this 
circumitance  the  planters  are  indebted  for  their 
faiety  and  the  peaceable  pofieffion  of  their  pro- 
perty. T  he  laws  of  morality  are  violated  here  in 
the  mod  flagrant  manner  :  the  various  nations  who 
are  intermixed  with  each  other,  the  fate  of  licen- 
tioufnefs  in  which  the  colonics  live,  and  the  immo- 
deft  conduct  of  the  women,  which  fets  all  decency 
and  reftraint  at  defiance,  might  give  travellers  very 
juft  reafon  for  calling  the  Ifle  ol  France  JSew  Cy- 
thcra,  or  the  I  {land  of  Venus.  Befides,  it  is  the  feat 
of  knavery  and  infidelity,  with  which  almoft  all 
the  French  fettled  here  are  infected;  for  they  ac- 
knowledge thetnfelves.  that,  as  foon  as  they  pafs  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  renounce  religion  alto- 
gether, and  employ  their  whole  thoughts  and  atten- 
tion on  the  acquirement  of  riches. 

Port-Louis,  the  chief  town  on  the  ifland,  has  fd- 
veral  well  conftrucled  manufactories,  a  very  beau- 
tiful cathedral,  and  an  elegant  hofpital.  From  the 
furrounding  fmaller  iflands  a  great  number  of  tor- 
toifes  are  brought  to  the  Ifle  of  trance ;  fo  that  pa- 
tients afflicted  with  the  fcurvy  and  fyphilis,  two  dif- 
eafes  which  are  exceedingly  prevalent  in  thefe  cli- 
mates, are  foon  reftored  to  ftrength  by  means  of 
the  nouriihing  foups  prepared  from  the  flefh  of  thefe 
animals,  mixed  with  all  kinds  of  herbs.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  place,  where  fick  foldiers  and  iailors 
can  be  fo  foon  recovered ;  the  natural  livelinefs  of 
6  the 
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the  French ;  the  facility  of  procuring  frefh  provi- 
fions ;  the  number  of  young  men  of  French  extrac- 
tion who  are  found  here,  and  who,  on  the  fea,  are 
as  it  were  on  their  proper  element ;  a  numerous 
fquadron  which  is  always  lying  here  ready  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  cruife  when  neceffary,  and  the  fmall  dis- 
tance between  this  ifland  and  India,  render  it  very 
eafy  for  the  French,  in  the  time  of  war,  to  fend  re- 
lief to  their  colonies  on  the  firft.  notice  ;  to  annoy 
the  enemy  in  thefe  feas  by  their  privateers  ;  and,  in 
the  time  of  peace,  to  fupport  and  extend  their  com- 
merce. Bailli  de  Suffrein,  and  feveral  other  French 
admirals,  well  knew  how  to  profit,  during  the  wars 
in  India,  by  the  advantages  which  this  ifland  affords 
to  the  French  fleets. 

It  was  taken  pofleffion  of  by  the  Dutch  in  the 
year  1598,  and  called  the  Mauritius.  Before  that 
period  it  was  called  Cerne,  that  is,  Swan  Ifland ;  be- 
caufe  the  failors  by  whom  it  was  firft  difcovered 
obferved  on  it  a  great  number  of  white  fowls  with- 
out rails,  which,  on  that  account,  they  took  to  be 
fwans.  A  s  the  Dutch  pay  no  attention  to  any  pof- 
feflions  but  thofe  which  bring  them  confiderable  re- 
venues, they  abandoned  this  ifland  in  the  year  1708. 
It  was  afterwards  taken  pofleffion  of  by  a  French 
naval  captain  named  Du  Frefne,  who  in  1715 
founded  in  it  a  French  colony  :  but  it  was  not  till 
1723  that  it  acquired  a  governor  and  council.  The 
firft  governor  was  M.  De  la  Bourdonnais.  It  is  to 
the  great  exertions  of  this  man  that  the  increafe  of 
the  colony  is  chiefly  to  be  afcribed ;  and  fince 
that  period  it  has  always  remained  fubject  to 
b  ranee. 

After  flaying  twenty  days  at  this  ifland,  we  left  it 
on  the  20th  of  May,  and  in  twenty-four  hours 
arrived  at  St.  Denis,  in  the  Ifland  of  Bourbon, 
which  is  only  at  a  very  fmall  diftance.     Like  the 

former. 
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former,  it  is  full  of  mountains ;  only  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  they  are  not  fo  high  and  peaked  as 
thofe  of  the  Ifle  of  France.  The  latter  is  much 
more  frequented  by  navigators,  becaufe  it  has  an 
excellent  harbour,  an  advantage  which  is  totally 
wanting  in  the  other.  Ships  here  mud  lie  at  an- 
chor in  the  open  road  of  St.  Denis  or  St.  Paul, 
where  they  are  expofed  to  great  danger,  and  where 
mariners  can  never  be  fufficiently  on  their  guard  to 
prevent  their  veffels  from  being  driven  from  their 
anchors  and  carried  out  to  fea.  Befides,  at  both 
the  above  places,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  land  5 
and  even  in  calm  weather  it  is  almofl  impoflible  to 
go  on  fhore  without  being  completely  drenched  by 
the  furf.  M.  De  Coffigny,  the  governor  of  the  if- 
land,  refided  at  St.  Denis,  which  was  furnimed 
with  a  ftrong  garrifon.  It  is  the  principal  town  of 
the  ifland,  and  is  fituated  upon  an  eminence  which 
commands  the  whole  road.  Here  I  found  M.  Du 
Rocher,  a  celebrated  miffionary  from  the  convent 
cf  St.  Lazarus  at  Paris,  who  had  the  fuperintend- 
ance  of  the  miffionary  affairs  at  the  lfles  of  France 
and  Bourbon. 

From  the  road  of  St.  Denis  our  frigate  pro- 
ceeded to  St.  Paul,  which  is  likewife  a  town  of  con* 
fiderable  fize,  where  I  had  fome  very  intereiling 
conversation  with  two  diflinguifhed  miffionaries, 
MerTrs.  D'Avelu  and  Halmat ;  the  principal  fubject 
of  which  was,  the  extending  and  improving  the 
miffionary  eftablifhments  in  Malabar,  Madagafcar, 
and  the  lfles  of  France  and  Bourbon  :  but  unfortu- 
nately all  our  plans  were  deranged  by  the  French 
revolution. 

The  ifland  of  Bourbon  is  fixty  French  miles  in 
circumference,  and  is  expofed  to  the  effects  of  a 
volcano,  which  from  time  to  time  throws  up  a  bi- 
tuminous, fluid,  vitrified  fort  of  fubftance,  which, 

when 
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when  cooled,  has  a  fpongy  and  reddifh  appearance. 
It  extends  already  a  quarter  of  a  m  le  into  the  fea, 
like  a  broad  caufeway,  which  by  the  heat  of  the  fun 
and  the  fea- water  acquires  daily  more  folidity,  fo 
that  the  French  flatter  themfelves  with  the  nope 
that  it  will  one  day  form  a  haven.  Both  here,  and 
at  the  ifle  of  I-rance,  the  fea  thiols  up  a  great  many 
kinds  of  beautilui  (hells  a^  well  as  marine  petri- 
fa^ions.  It  produces  alfo  abundance  of  well- tailed 
filh. 

The  ifland  of  Bourhon  yields  large  quantities  of 
coffee,  which,  when  the  beans  have  been  well  picked, 
is  of  the  befl  quality    If  contains  a  great  many  oily 
particles,  and  is  attended  with  this  advantage  to  the 
purchasers,   that  they    have  no   occaiion   to  ufe  fo 
much  of  it  as   of  any  other  kind  ;   for   it  is  much 
ftronger  than  that  of  M<ka,  though  it  has  not  fuch 
an  agreeable  flavour      1  he  Knglifh  pure  hale  whole 
fhip-loads  of  ir,  and  fet  a  much  greater  value  on  it 
than   on   that   of   the   West    lnttieo.      Wnen   well 
toalted  and   burnt  it   will  retain  its  virtue  a  whole 
year,  provided   it  be  propuiy  preierved.      Almoft 
all  the   inhabitants  of  Bourbon  cultivate  coffee  of 
this  kind  in  their  gardens      A*  the  time  1  was  on 
the  ifland,  a  bag  of  it,  weighing  a  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  cofr.  twelve  fcudi.      i  he  inhabitants 
of  this  ifland  are  ddigent,  innuftriou  ,  d  cent,  and 
well-behaved  people.     As  they  rellde  chiefly  in  the 
country,    and   employ    themfelves   in   apiculture, 
they  have  preferved  their  morals  uncorrupted,   and 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  vices  which  prevail  in 
the  towns.     The  afs   is   the  principal  animal  ufed 
for  labour  in  thefe  two  iflands ;  as  horfes  and  oxen 
cannot  long  hold   out  in  a  country  fo  full  of  hills, 
therefore  affes  are  employed  in  their  flead.    The 
French  fea-captains  bring  from  Arabia  whole  car- 
goes 
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goes  of  thefe  animals,  and  fell  them  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  ifland  of  Bourbon  is  divided  into  feven  dif- 
ferent diftri&s,  viz.  St.  Denis,  St.  Paul,  Repos  de 
Laleu,  D'  Abord,  St.  Sufannah,  St.  Bennet,  and  La 
PoJfeJJlon.  Thefe  feven  diftrifts,  in  the  year  1783, 
delivered  into  the  king2s  magazines  8,136,245 
pounds  of  corn,  6,704,296  pounds  of  maize  and 
millet,  84,921  pounds  of  rice,  261,687  pounds  of 
peafe,  461,402  pounds  of  beans,  and  300,000 
pounds  of  barley.  Were  I  obliged  to  make  a 
choice  between  the  Ifle  of  France  and  that  of  Bour- 
bon, I  mould  prefer  the  latter,  on  account  of  its 
fertility,  the  purity  and  falubrity  of  its  air,  the  in- 
duftry  and  uncorrupted  morals  of  its  inhabitants, 
who  have  not  yet  debafed  themfelves  by  illicit  com- 
merce with  contemptible  flaves,  and  of  many  other 
advantages;  though  M.  Charpentier  de  Coiligny 
afferts  the  contrary  in  his  letter  to  M.  Sonnerat, 
printed  at  the  Ifle  of  France  in  1 784,  and  which,  in* 
general,  difplays  great  partiality. 

The  inhabitants  of  both  thefe  iflands  carry  on 
trade  with  Madagajcar,  Gca,  and  Surat ;  to  the 
Perjian  Gulph  and  the  Red-fea  ;  and  alfo  to  Maf- 
cate,  Montaza,  Zanzibar,  and  Quiloa.  They  fend 
thither  fugar,  coffee,  different  kinds  of  wood,  In- 
dian fluffs,  and  European  glafs  wares.  In  return 
for  thefe  articles  they  obtain  from  Madagascar 
beautiful  cattle,  a  great  number  of  Haves,  and  cer- 
tain kinds  of  cloth  made  from  the  fibres  of  plants 
and  called  Pagne.  Mafcate  fends  them  affes,  and 
from  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  African  coaif.  they 
procure  Haves  and  gold  duff.  All  the  natives  of 
thefe  iflands,  born  of  European  fathers  and  Indian 
or  African  mothers,  are  called  Creoles,  and  of  this 
Jiind  are  the  greater  part  of   the  inhabitants   of 

Bourbon* 
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Bourbon.  As  thefe  people,  both  by  nature  and 
the  laws,  are  perfectly  free,  they  are  fond  of  their 
native  country,  and  apply  to  agriculture  from  in- 
clination  ;  whereas  the  (laves  in  the  Ifle  of  France 
mull  be  kept  to  this  labour  by  force,  and  cultivate 
the  lands  of  their  unthankful  makers  with  the 
greateft  reluctance.  Five  of  thefe  free  people  are 
of  more  value  than  ten  flaves  of  the  Ifle  of  France, 
who  are  compelled  to  gratify  the  avarice,  Iewdnefs, 
and  licentioufnefs  of  their  tyrants.  The  marriages 
of  the  free  people  are  far  more  fruitful,  and  their 
children  are  far  better  nourifhed  and  educated  than 
thofe  of  the  Haves,  and  are  confequently  much 
healthier.  This  is  the  caufe  why  the  Ifland  of 
Bourbon  contains  a  much  greater  number  of  inha- 
bitants than  the  Ifle  of  France.  When  the  fmall- 
pox  breaks  out,  which  occafions  the  greateft  devas- 
tation here  as  well  as  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  a  mul- 
titude of  flaves  are  fwept  off  in  the  Ifle  of  France, 
whofe  places  muft  then  be  fupplied  by  others ;  and 
fuch  large  fums  are  required  for  this  purpofe,  that 
the  coffers  of  the  inhabitants  become  entirely  ex- 
haufted.  In  the  Ifland  of  Bourbon,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  flaves  is  fo  fmall,  the  air  is  al- 
ways fo  pure  and  healthful,  and  the  houfes  are  fo 
well  conftructed,  that  the  above  horrid  difeafe, 
which  rages  with  fo  much  fury  in  the  Ifle  of  France, 
feldom  makes  its  appearance  in  the  former,  and  oc- 
cafions much  lefs  ravage  than  in  the  latter. 

On  the  30th  of  May  we  left  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon, 
and,  having  pafled  the  Ifland  of  Madagafcar,  en- 
countered a  violent  (torm,  which  obliged  us  to  put 
into  the  Bay  of  Lagoa,  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Af- 
rica. As  the  wind  was  contrary,  we  were  under  the 
neceflity  of  keeping  clofe  in  with  the  land  ;  fo  that 
we  had  continually  before  our  eyes  the  horrid  moun- 
tains with  which  this  part  of  the  world  is  covered. 

Never 
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Never  did  I  behold  any  land,  the  fituation  of  Which 
is  fo  high,  and  which  at  the  fame  time  has  fo  wild 
and  dreary  an  appearance.  During  the  whole  day 
we  beheld  nothing  but  immenfe  wattes  of  fa  id,  or 
mountains,  the  fummits  of  which  were  loft  iu  the 
clouds,  and  which,  in  the  night  time,  threw  up 
fmo^e  and  flames.  I  mould  have  confiiered  thefe 
immenfe  patches  of  fand  as  fields  covered  with  fnow, 
had  I  nor  been  undeceived  when  we  entered  the 
before-mentioned  bay  *.  Thefe  horrid  and  tot  lly 
barren  diftricts,  where  it  is  rare  to  fee  a  fingle  blade 
of  grafs,  except  a  few  melancholy  ones  her  and 
there  on  the  margin  of  fome  fmall  ltrtam  which 
flows  into  the  ocean,  appeared  to  me  like  the  en- 
trance of  the  infernal  regions.  We  experienced,  at 
the  fame  time,  a  mod  penetrating  cold.  Our  apes, 
parrots  and  other  Indian  birds,  which  were  not 
accuftomed  to  fuch  fevere  weather,  began  to  be  fickj 
and  the  mot  beautiful  animals  died  of  the  cramp  or 
convulfions. 

e  n  the  30th  of  June  we  paffed  the  Bay  of  For- 
mofa. 

On  the  fifth  of  Augul  we  were  off  the  Ba'  of  St. 
Sebaflian  ;  and  on  the  roth  came  to  anch  n 
Falfe  Bay  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  his  bay  is 
very  capacious,  and  the  water  in  it  is  (trongiy  im- 
pregnated with  whale  oil,  or  rattier  whale  fpa  n. 
When  it  is,  therefore,  put  into  a  (tare  of  vrore&t 
agitation  by  the  motion  of  (hips,  or  repeated  rotw 
ing,  thefe  oily  particies,  by  the  friction  thence  oc- 
casioned, emit,  to  the  great  aiionifiimeht  of  thofe 

*  According  to  the  author's  defcriptior:  we  mi'gli  be  'Vluced 
to  believe  that  there  were  burning  volcanoes  among  hcf  moun- 
tains of  Africa  ;  bat  on  the  fouthern  coaft  there  are  no  volcanoes. 
and  the  flamfcs  feeri  by  the  author  ar  /e  fro'.i  t.:e  drv  <j-,a  s  -a  Inch 
the  wild  inhabitants  of  thefe  diitn&s  are  accuitonuu  to  ft!t  on 
fire.   F. 

who 
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who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  phenomenon,  a 
dark-blue  and  yellow  light  *. 

The  Dutch  Eafl  India  Company  have  here  a 
government-houfe,  which  at  this  time  was  inhabited 
by  Governor  Brand;  together  with  various  maga- 
zines, a  large  hofpital,  two  taverns,  a  few  private 
houfes,  and  a  botanical  garden.     A  bottle  of  the 
belt  Cape  wine  coft  a  Dutch  ducat.  The  neighbour- 
ing feas  abound  not  only  with  whales,  but  with  va- 
rious other  forts  of  fifh.     The  fhore  was  covered 
with  a  multitude  of  the  mod  beautiful  (hells,  which 
enabled  me  to  make  a  valuable  addition  to  my  col- 
lection.    At  the  Cape  there  are  oxen,  fheep,  goats, 
and  other  quadrupeds ;  but  in  particular  all  kinds 
of  excellent  vegetables.     As  I  had  made  myfelf  fuf- 
ficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  Cape  during  my 
firft  flay  here,  in  the  year  1776,  I  refolved  on  the 
prefent  occaiion  to  vifit  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains ;  to  explore  the  interior  parts,  and  to  procure 
what  information  I  could  refpe&ing  the  Hottentots. 
I  afcended,  therefore,  in  the  company  of  feveral 
French  officers,  one  of  the  highefl  mountains,  where, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  we  beheld  the  moffc 
beautiful  pafiures.    The  Hottentots  live  after  the 
manner  of  the  Patriarchs,  by  breeding  cattle,  and 
have  no  fixed  habitation.    When  they  remove  from 
one  place  to  another,  they  put  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren into  large  waggons  ;  difpatch  thefe  before,  and 
follow  them  with  their  herds.  Their  whole  clothing 
confifls  of  a  fheep's  fkin,  which,  without  any  prepa- 
ration, they  throw  over  their  fhoulders.    They  co- 
ver the  parts  of  fex  with  a  fmall  piece  of  cloth.,  and 
leave  the  reft  of  the  body  quite  naked.     Some  even 

*  As  the  whale  is  viviparous,  and  nourishes  its  young  from  the 
milk,  veflels  which  lie  on  each  fide  of  the  matrix,  the  above  fub- 
itance  cannot  be  the  fpawn  of  the  whale.  It  is  rather,  as  I  know 
from  my  own  refearches,  the  embryo  or  eggs  of  the  fea-uettle.  F. 

do 
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do  not  wear  the  above  piece  of  cloth ;  and,  with 
their  (baggy  flieep's  fk  ns,  their  ragged  hair,  which 
is  never  combed,  their  dark  brown  vifages,  and  fmall 
black  eyes,  have  rather  the  appearance  of  mongers 
than  of  men.  How  different  is  that  of  the  fortu- 
nate inhabitants  of  the  ccafl:  of  Malabar !  The  Hot- 
tentot women  have  a  nofe  fomewhat  flat,  or  which 
feems  to  have  been  fqueezed  out  in  breadth  by  com- 
preffion,  and  exceedingly  thick  lips.  Thofe  who 
feave  brought  forth  children  bind  a  piece  of  (km  a- 
round  rheir  middle,  to  hide  that  which  modefty  bids 
them  conceal.  On  this  fubject  I  refer  the  reader  to 
the  letter  of  M.  Beyffer,  furgeon,  to  M.  de  Cofligny, 
which  is  added  as  a  poftfcript  to  that  of  the  latter  to 
M.  Sonnerat.  There  are  Hottentots  who  have  only 
one  tefticle,  becaufe  the  other  has  been  bruifed  by 
their  mother,  between  two  ftones,  at  the  time  of 
their  birth.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  thefe  igno- 
rant people  believe  that  the  males  will,  by  thefe 
means,  be  prevented  from  getting  twins.  It  con- 
tributes alfo.  in  their  opinion,  to  the  production  of 
more  females.  The  Hottentots  are  exceedingly 
active,  fwift- footed,  and  of  ftrong  conftitutions. 
Thofe  who  have  once  gained  their  affection  may 
fafely  depend  on  their  fidelity.  Ail  thofe,  however, 
which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing,  were  fo  my 
that  they  carefully  avoided  the  Europeans,  and 
neither  entered  into  converfation  with  them,  nor 
anfwered  any  quefiions  they  were  afked. 

There  are  fome  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Cape,  which  contain  copper  and  tin.  In  the 
interior  parts  there  is  a  kind  of  wild  Hottentots, 
called  Bofhjnen.  They  are  of  a  colour  fomewhat 
like  an  orange  yellow,  but  darker.  Beyffer  and 
Vaurien,  two  French  travellers,  who  penetrated 
nearly  300  miles  into  the  country,  defcribe  thefe 
Bofhmen  as  eaters  of  human  flefli,  who  devour  all 

the 
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the  Europeans  and  Hottentots  who  have  the  mif- 
fortune  to  fall  into  their  hands.  _  Apples,  pears, 
cherries,  plums,  apricots,  figs,  nuts,  ftrawberries, 
and  all  the  other  fruits  of  Europe,  grow  wild  in  the 
interior  diftricts  W .  The  Hottentots  live  together 
in  hordes  ;  but  apply  neither  to  agriculture  nor  the 
arts,  and  have  little  or  no  religion.  It  is  fuppoled 
that  they  worfhip  the  moon  as  a  deity.  They  are 
entirely  employed  in  tending  cattle.  Their  common 
food  is  the  flelh  of  their  oxen  or  iheep,  and  a  kind 
of  mealy  bulbous  roots,  which  grow  without  any 
culture  in  the  diftricts  where  they  fettle.  The 
Dutch,  who  have  extended  their  pofieilions  20a 
miles  up  the  country,  have  taken  every  pains  poflible 
to  encourage  thefe  people  to  apply  to  agriculture, 
but  without  the  fmalleft  fuccefs.  The  fingle  Settle- 
ments, which  the  Dutch  have  formed  here  and  there 
in  the  country  of  the  Hottentots,  are  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  each  other  ;  for  as  they  are  at  liberty  to 
choofe  whatever  fpot  they  think  proper  to  refide  on, 
they  generally  fix  upon  thofe  where  the  foil  is  fruit- 
ful, and  where  they  have  no  occafion  to  go  far  in 
fearch  of  water.  According  to  the  information  I 
received,  they  have  nearly  40,000  flaves,  who  are 
obliged  to  cultivate  their  lands  ;  but  the  diftricts 
which  I  faw  did  not  appear  to  be  very  fruitful.  They 
confifted  of  immenfe  forefts  and  plains,  furrounded 
by  mountains,  and  interfered  by  marines ;  and, 
therefore,  much  fitter  for  pafturage  than  for  pro- 
ducing corn.  The  farmers  are  chiefly  Germans, 
and  for  the  moft  part  have  fettled  in  valleys,  where 
they  found  the  foil  fruitful  j  where  they  were  fnel- 

*  Thefe  fruits  do  not  grow  in  the  interior  parts*  but  in  dif- 
tricts  which  have  been  cultivated  by  the  Europeans,  particularly 
Gennan  and  French  fettlers.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  beau- 
tiful oranges  and  the  vines  from  Schiras,  which  grow  on  the  plan- 
tations of  Cosiirantia.    F." 

G  g  tered 
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tered  from  the  wind,  and  had  in  the  neighbour- 
hood a  fufficiency  of  wood  and  water.  The  land 
here,  taken  in  general,  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The 
grapes,  which  yield  the  noble  Conftantia  wine,  the 
beft  of  all  the  kinds  produced  at  the  Cape,  arc 
brought  forwards  by  artificial  manure.  For  that 
purpofe  deep  trenches  are  dug,  which  are  filled 
with  dung,  and  again  covered  with  earth.  When 
dung  fails,  which  is  however  feldom  the  cafe,  the 
farmers  mix  with  it  leaves  of  trees  and  twigs,  and 
fuffer  them  both  to  rot.  This  manure  communi- 
cates to  the  foil,  and  confequently  to  the  vine  plants, 
an  extraordinary  ftrength.  In  India  the  fame  pro- 
cefs  is  employed  to  manure  the  rice-fields.  In  June 
and  July  the  vines  are  pruned,  and  in  January  or 
February  the  grapes  are  collected  ;  but  the  vintage 
muff  never  begin  till  they  are  perfectly  ripe.  By 
thefe  means  the  Conftantia  wine,  which  is  produced 
from  the  beft  kind  of  grapes,  acquires  fuch  excellence 
that  it  furpafles  all  the  other  kinds  made  in  the 
country.  Thofe,  however,  who  wifli  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  its  real  virtue  and  properties,  mult 
drink  it  at  the  Cape,  where  it  is  perfectly  pure  and 
unadulterated.  It  is  much  heavier  than  the  Euro- 
pean  wines  ;  and  this,  in  all  probability,  is  owing 
to  the  oily  balfamic  and  faccharine  particles  it  con- 
tains. I  he  red  mufcadine  is  produced  from  the 
large  vineyard  at  Conftantia,  and  the  white  wine 
from  the  fmaller.  I  had  often  before  tailed  both 
kinds  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  at  the  table  of  Go- 
vernor Van  Angelbeck,  whom  I  have  feveral  times 
mentioned  already. 

The  Cape  town  is  exceedingly  well  built,  and 
contains  a  confiderable  number  of  low  houfes  and 
very  broad  ftreets.  Every  thing  here  is  eflablifhed 
in  the  Dutch  tafle.  Provifions  are  of  the  bell;  kind. 
During  my  ftay,  board  and  lodging  colt  a  dollar  a- 

day; 
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day ;  and  boarders  were  at  liberty  to  bring  a  friend 
with  them  occafionally  to  dinner.  We  had  excel- 
lent meat,  particularly  mutton  and  veal ;  as  well  as 
vegetables,  and  abundance  of"  European,  African, 
and  Indian  fruits:  and  our  meals  were  always  iea- 
foned  with  a  few  glaiTes  of  Conftantia  wine 

The  gardens  of  the  Dutch  haft  India  Company 
are  exceedingly  well  laid  out,  and  contain  a  great 
number  of  foreign  animals ;  but  the  king's  garden 
in  the  Ifle  of  France  is  much  more  beauii^ul  and 
ufeful.  In  the  latter  there  are  a  great  manv  trees, 
which  produce  fruits  and  different  kinds  of  fpices  ; 
whereas  the  former  is  filled  with  fuch  as  are  either 
entirely  barren*  or  not  very  ufeful,  and  which  ferve 
merely  for  ornament. 

On  the  ic,th  of  July  we  left  the  Cape,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  our  voyage. 

On  the  2 2d  we  encountered  a  mo^  violent  ftorm, 
accompanied  with  a  heavy  rain,  which  mattered 
our  topmaft  and  bow-fprit.  By  the  violent  drain- 
ing of  our  frigate,  which  was  ftieathed  with  copper, 
fome  of  the  nails  gave  way,  fo  that  the  veflel  became 
leaky,  and  the  water  forced  itfelf  in  through  the 
planks.  This  accident  threw  the  failors  into  great 
confufion  ;  for  the  wind  raged  with  fuch  fury  that 
the  {hip  became  unmanageable.  Had  it  continued 
ten  minutes  longer  we  mould  have  infallibly  found 
a  grave  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  But  the  pro- 
dence  of  that  Eternal  Being,  who  affifts  the  difrreffed, 
and  preferves  the  lives  of  fmners  as  well  as  of  the 
righteous,  faved  us  from  the  impending  danger. 
The  wind  moderated,  and  we  found  means  tofecure 
the  loofe  copper  with  ropes,  to  (top  the  leak,  and 
to  continue  our  courfe,  though  with  fome  danger, 
and  not  without  apprehenfion. 

On  the  7th  of  Auguft  we  defcried  St.  Helena, 

and  on  the  nth  came  to  anchor  in  a  bay  of  the 

Ggj  Ifland 
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Ifland  of  Afcenfion,  where  we  lay  eight  days  in  or- 
der to  repair  our  vetTel. 

This  ifland  is  about  nine  miles  in  [length,  and 
feven  breadth  ;  and  is  nothing  but  an  extinguished 
volcano,  which  feems  formerly  to  have  occafioned 
here  the  molt  horrid  devaflation.  It  contains  no 
water,  has  no  inhabitants,  and  does  not  produce  a 
fingle  blade  of  grai's.  Wherever  the  eye  extends, 
nothing  is  feen  but  large  accumulations  of  calcined 
ftone*,  and  black  pyramidal  mafles  of  rock,  which 
Itrike  the  traveller  with  aftonimment,  whether  be- 
held near  or  at  a  diilance,  and  fill  his  mind  with 
an  awful  idea  of  the  power  of  the  volcano,  as  wel 
as  of  the  force  of  nature  in  general,  which  feems  as 
it  (he  had  intended  to  annihilate  herfelf  in  this  horrid 
defert  *.  This  illand  is  continually  buffeted  by  the 
waves  of  the  ocean,  which  throw  an  immenfe  num- 
ber of  ihells  on  the  fhore,  where  they  are  fo  long 
Beat  till  they  at  laft  become  duft,  and  are  con- 
verted into  the  whiteft  and  moll  beautiful  fand  that 
can  any  where  be  feen.  At  the  fame  time  the  fea 
often  cafts  on  more  large  tortoifes,  which,  if  they 
fall  on  their  backs,  cannot  recover  their  natural  po- 
fition,  and  therefore  rot  amidft  the  fand.  The 
neighbouring  feas  teem  with  fifh  ;  and  for  that  rea- 
fon  the  ifland  is  inhabited  by  a  great  number  of  men- 
of  war  birds,  and  other  fea-fowl,  which  feed  on 
thefe  fifh,  and  conftruft  their  nefts  in  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks.     Tfiefe  men-of-war  birds,  though  they 

*  On  the  fide  of  the  ifland  oppofite  to  the  harbour,  where 
generally  anchor,  or  E.  by  S.  there  is  a  high  mountain, 
which,  according  to  its  externa!  aopearance,  is  of  a  calcareous 
nature,  and  which  in  the  year  I/'yJl  ;  ciually  found  fo.  It  pro- 
ducts &  few  herbs,  which  afford  a  wretched  fupport  to  the  wild 
goats.  I?,  a  valley  on  this  mountain  there  is  aifo  a  kind  uf  fpringr 
..  .  •:.::•.     To  the  north  eait  of  the  anchor* 

.   tl  ere  was  alfb   a  Ipot  amidlt  the  volcanic  flag,  which 
^:!i  grafs.     /* 

feldom 
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feldom  fee  a  human  being,  are  fo  tame,  or  rather  To 
ftupid,  that  they  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  caught 
with  the  hand  *.  I  caught  five  or  fix  of  them, 
which  did  not  make  the  leaft  refinance.  In  the 
courfe  of  three  days  1000  at  lead  of  thefe  birds 
were  caught  and  carried  on  board  our  frigate.  As 
they  were  more  than  the  crew  could  immediately 
confume,  they  began  to  fpoil,  and  occafioned  fuch 
a  ftench  that  we  were  apprehenfive  it  might  pro- 
duce fome  infectious  difeafe.  But  our  comman- 
der called  the  whole  crew  upon  deck,  and  gave 
public  orders  that  all  thefe  fowls,  without  the 
leaft  favour  or  exception,  mould  be  thrown  over- 
board. 

As  this  ifland  contains  no  fprings,  nor  the  leaft 
trace  of  vegetation,  it  is,  as  already  laid,  entirely 
uninhabited  ;  but  in  order  that  mariners  may  know 
the  proper  landing-place,  a  crofs  has  been  erected 
on  a  high  rock,  which  ferves  them  as  a  land-mark.  I 
found  here  feveral  pieces  of  petrified  wood,  which 
clearly  exhibited  the  form  they  had  when  converted 
into  ftone  by  the  volcanic  eruption  that  laid  wafte 
the  ifland.  They  are  a  great  curiofitv  to  the  natu- 
ralift. 

The  fifh  caught  in  the  adjacent  feas  are  remark- 
ably fat,  and  for  that  reafon  unwholefome.  The  air 
here  is  fo  mild,  fo  pure,  and  fo  clear,  that  people 
may  pafs  the  night  under  the  bare  heavens  without 
the  leaft  danger.  Tortoifes  are  found  of  fo  mon- 
ftrous  a  fize  as  to  be  capable  of  bearing  four  men 
on  their  backs.  They  begin  however  to  be  rather 
fcarce,  on  account  of  their  being  too  much  fought 

*  The  man-of-war  bird  (Pelicanus  Aqu'ihis  Linn.)  Thefe 
birds  are  fo  careful  of  their  eggs  and  young,  that,  rather  than 
defert  them,  they  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  caught  by  the' hand.  F. 

G  g  3  after 
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after  by  navigators,  who  rob  the  ocean  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

Having  had  occafion  to  mention  the  effecls  pro- 
duced by  volcanoes,  I  (hall  here  infert,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  wifh  of  a  refpectable  friend,  lbme 
obfervations  on  thofe  of  India  and  Africa.  Though 
Water  has  the  fuperiority  in  Nlalayala^  and  the 
■whole  land  is  in  a  manner  inundated,  traces  may 
be  found  amid  ft  it  of  earthquakes  ;  and  alfo, 
though  feldom,  of  the  effects  produced  by  electric 
fire.  In  the  month  of  December  17K4  a  general 
agitation  of  the  earth  was  perceived  there  in  the 
night-time,  which  continued  about  two  feconds. 
Such  a  phenomenon  is  called  in  the  Malabar  lan- 
guage hhumikidcczm,  and  in  the  Samfcred  Bhucia- 
lana  1  he  mountains  of  Barcale  and  Kidaculam, 
which  contain  a  great  deal  of  iron  and  other  highly 
inflammable  ftrbftances,  are,  in  all  probability,  the 
principal  refe-voirs  which  give  rife  to  men  con- 
cuflions  in  the  earth.  I  never  had  an  opportunity 
myfelf,  during  my  refidence  in  India,  of  obferving 
a  volcano  ;  but  we  are  told  by  Father  Tiefenthaler, 
Anquetil  du  Perron,  and  Thevenot,  that,  in  the 
province  of  Nagaracotta,  the  capital  of  which,  hav- 
ing the  fame  name,  lies,  according  to  Rennel,  in  the 
latitude  of  320  2c',  and  the  longitude  of  730,  (pro- 
perly yi°  47"',)  there  is  a  hole  below  fome  rocks 
which  throws  out  flames  from  time  to  lime  with  a 
loud  noife,  and  for  that  reafon  is  called  GiiO.la- 
mukha  or  Shvalamucba,  that  is,  the  fiery  mouth 
or  fiery  noltris.  The  Indian  worfhippers  of  fire 
make  frequent  pilgrimages  to  this  place. 

Another  volcano  is  fituated  on  the  river  Sarayuva, 
in  the  latitude  of  j°  25',  and  the  longitude  of  770 
zYi  ln  tne  territories  of  king  Doulou  Baffanaar. 
This  volcano  throws  up,  at  the  fame  time,  fire, 

air 
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air  an-d  water,  and  occafions  frequent  earthquakes, 
which  are  felt  all  over  the  province  *.     The  cir- 
-cumftance  of    fire,    air  and  water    thrown   up  at 
once,   induces   me  to   adopt  the   opinion  of  thofe 
who  believe  that  all  volcanoes  are  connected  with 
the  fea,  or  at  leaft  fome  river,  and  that  they  never 
difengage  electric  matter,  in  a  violent  manner,  ex- 
cept when  it  is  concentrated  and  preffed  together  by 
water.     My   grounds  for  this   opinion  are  as  fol- 
lows :  all  the  volcanoes  I  ever  had  an  opportunity 
of  feeing,  lie  either  clofe  to  the  fea,  or  to  fome 
large  river.     Thus  the  before-mentioned  volcano, 
in  the  territories  of  Doulou  Baffandar,  is  fituated, 
according  to  the  account  of  Father  Tiefenthaler, 
not  far  from  the  river  Sarayu-va,  called  by  others 
the  Sardjou,     The  volcano  in  the  Ifle  of  France, 
which  has  thrown  up  flames  for  feveral   centuries, 
has  left  on  the  ifland  a  grey,  porous,  ferruginous 
kind  of  lava,  traces  of  which  may  be  difcovered  in 
every  part  of  it  f.     On  various  mountains  of  the 
ifland,  which  lie  at  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  there 
are  found  a  great  many  calcareous  fubftances,  and 
different  kinds  of  petrified  mufcles  and  fhell-fUh, 
which  have  nearly  their  natural  form,  fo  that  they 
can  be  clearly  diftinguifhed  from  each  other.     To 
imagine  that  after  the  general  flood  a  fecond  in- 
undation took  place,  and  rofe  to  fuch  an  amazing 
height  as  to  depofit  thefe  calcareous  fubftances  and 
thefe  fhells  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  is  con- 
trary to  all  probability.     Their  prefent  fituation 

*  I  much  doubt  that;  thefe  burning  holes  in  the  northern 
mountains  of  India  are  real  volcanoes.  They  appear  much  ra- 
ther to  proceed  from  fome  inflammable  matter  under  the  earth, 
like  that  at  Baku  on  the  Cafpian  Sea,  arifiiig  from  the  remains 
of  old  volcanoes.     F. 

f  See  Leftre  a  M.  Somierat  par  Charpentier  dc  Cojpgny,  4 
T{fle  de  France^  17 84,  p.  58 — 60. 

G  g  4  can,. 
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can,  therefore,  be  no  otherwife  accounted  for  than 
by  fuppofing  that  they  were  either  lepofitcd  at  the 
time  when  thefe  mountains  were  covered  by  the 
flood,  or  that  they  were  carried  thither  by  the 
united  efforts  of  water  and  volcanic  fire.  In  the 
granite,  zeolites,  chryfolites,  and  flint  containing 
iron,  copper,  fulphur,  and  other  things  of  the  like 
kind,  which  are  thrown  up  by  Vefuvius,  there  are 
found  alfo  alum,  alkali,  marine  fait,  fal-ammoniac, 
and  the  fo-called  neutral  falts.  In  the  Dialogues 
on  Vefuvius  printed  at  Naples  in  1794,  it  is  re- 
marked, therefore,  on  very  good  grounds,  that  Ve- 
fuvius, and  all  volcanoes  in  general,  give  the  lie  to 
the  cKemifts,  and  make  them  afhamed  of  their  art. 
Condamine  conjectured  that  the  chemical  labo- 
ratory of  '  efuvius  may  extend  to  a  confiderable 
diftance  below  the  fea.  Vefuvius,  even  in  the  year 
173  i,  threw  up  fuch  abundance  of  water  that  it  in- 
undated the  fields,  fwept  away  the  ftrongeft  trees? 
and  buried  more  than  five  hundred  people  in  its 
waves.  Ought  not  thefe  phenomena  to  ferve  as  a 
proof  that  the  water,  at  the  time  of  an  earthquake, 
rifes  very  unexpectedly  to  a  great  height,  and  falls 
again  with  the  fame  velocity  ?  Does  not  this  indi- 
cate the  aftion  of  electric  fire  ;  and  may  not  the 
latter,  combined  with  water  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  enter  into  a  conteft  with  it,  and  occafion  the 
before- mentioned  movement  ?  The  volcano  in  the 
]fle  of  Bourbon  lies  alfo  near  the  fea,  and  the  lat- 
ter no  doubt  contributes  to  its  throwing  up  abun- 
dance of  lava,  which  is  perfectly  fimilar  to  that 
thrown  up  by  Vefuvius.  The  volcanoes  on  the 
ibuthern  fide  of  Africa,  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  are  alfo  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  fea  ; 
and  1  faw  them  throw  up,  in  the  night-time,  dark 
red  flames,  and  a  thick  fmoke  which  covered  the 
whole  fummits  of  the  mountains. 

8  The 
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The  volcano  in  the  Ifland  of  Afcenfion,  which 
has  been  totally  extinct  for  feveral  centuries,  has, 
as  already  obferved,  covered  the  whole  rock  with  a 
grey,  porous,  and  ferruginous  ftone,  which  Spil- 
berg,  in  his  India  Orientalis,  calls  l^apidcs  cnrbones 
fabrorum  exujlos  referent cs  ;  (tones  which  have  the 
appearance  of  fmiths*  coals.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
fuppofed  that  this  ifland  could  have  been  laid  fc  en- 
tirely wafte  by  volcanic  fire,  had  not  the  fea  water, 
with  which  it  is  furrounded  on  all  fides,  contributed 
to  produce  that  effect  The  fifh  found  in  the 
neighbouring  feas  are  exceedingly  unwholefome, 
and  emit  a  volcanic  fmell.  A  fingle  drop  of  water 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  ifland  ;  and  the  rea- 
fon  of  this,  in  all  probability,  is,  that  the  two  ele- 
ments, fire  and  water,  have  here  formerly  entered 
into  a  dreadful  contefl,  in  which  the  former  ob- 
tained the  fuperiority. 

I  Inall  leave  naturalifls  to  examine  thefe  conjec- 
tures, and  to  prove  the  truth  of  them  ;  but  I  c^m 
with  juftice  afiert,  that  the  hypothefis  refpecttng  the 
effect  of  electric  fire  on  water  is  very  well  known  to 
theBrahmans,  and  other  Indian  philofophers  ;  and 
by  its  means  they  are  able  to  account  for  m  my  phe- 
nomena, the  nature  of  which  would  otherwiie  be 
inexplicable.  According  to  their  doctrine,  the 
Omnia,  that  is,  union  or  peaceful  combination  of  the 
elements,  particularly  of  water  and  fire,  preferves 
the  equilibrium  and  tran .  uillity  of  all  created 
things.  The  Jrima,  on  the  other  hand,  that  is, 
difcord  and  enmity  of  the  elements,  particularly  of 
water  and  fire,  occafions  contention,  convulfmn.s, 
and.explofions,  by  which  the  earth,  the  atmoiphere, 
and  the  fea,  are  thrown  into  the  mod  violent  agita- 
tion. As  long  as  the  Oruma  takes  place  between 
the  elements,  they  remain  peaceful  and  quiet  ;  but 
when  fire  obtains  the  fuperiority,  the  Arima  innantiy 

'      begins, 
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begins,  and  occasions  earthquakes,  volcanic  erup- 
tions, thunder  and  lightning  ;  in  a  word,  every- 
thing that  the  Brahmans  comprehend  under  the 
words  Givalana  and  ShvMana,  which  fignify  inflam- 
mation, combuftion,  and  the  other  effects  of  fire. 
Senebier  is  of  opinion,  that  the  proper  focus  of  vol- 
canoes is  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  and  that  fuch 
mountains,  as  well  as  volcanic  iflands,  have  been 
trown  up  by  fubmarine  fire. 

After  this  digrelTion  I  fiiall  refume  the  journal  of 
my  voyage. 

On  the  14th  of  September  we  paffed  the  Azores. 
The  periodical  wind,  which  at  this  time  blew  con- 
ftantly  from  the  African  coaft,  was  of  great  fervice 
to  us,  as  it  ferved  to  waft  us  pad  the  Line  and  the 
Tropic  before  the  ftormy  weather  came  on.  Not  far 
from  the  Line  we  faw  a  great  many  water-fpouts. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tropic  we  were  fur- 
rounded  by  multitudes  of  flying- iifh;  and  when 
we  reached  the  Azores,  we  twice  or  thrice  obferved 
the  northern  lights  *.  We  ipent  whole  evenings  in 
admiring  this  noble  phenomenon,  as  well  as  in  con- 
templating the  fublime  field  of  the  heavens,  which 
almoft  every  evening,  the  farther  we  advanced  to- 
wards the  north,  prefented  to  our  fight  new  liars. 
All  this  rendered  our  paflage  very  agreeable  ;  but 
unfortunately,  for  a  month  pad,  we  had  been  fhort 
of  provisions.  We  were  in  want  of  bread,  beef, 
wine,  flour,  and  peafe.  Four  weeks  we  had  been 
reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  contenting  ourfelves  with 
putrid  bifcuit,  and  a  fmall  portion  of  rancid  bacon, 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  northern  lights  fliould  be  feen  in 
fo  low  a  latitude  as  that  of  the  Azores,  i  have  feen  them  in 
Prufiia  and  England;  but  never  in  any  part  of  Europe  io  far  to 
the  fouth.     P. 

6  which 
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which  had  been  finoked  four  years  before,  and 
which  now  had  a  greenifh  and'  blue  appearance. 
This  was  all  we  could  obtain  for  breakfafr.  Our 
dinner  and  fupper  continued  of  a  plateful  of  beans, 
with  a  piece  of  bifcuit,  and  a  little  brandy,  which 
we  drank  mixed  with  our  ftinking  water.  Under 
thefe  circumftances  it  needs  excite  no  furprife  that 
many  of  thefailors  were  ill  ofthefcurvy,  and  I  my- 
felf  was  not  entirely  free  from  that  loathfome  dif- 
eafe. 

On  the  29th  of  September  1789  we  at  length  en- 
tered the  harbour  of  Brett,  where  we  expected  to 
rind  all  our  troubles  at  an  end  ;  but  unfortunately 
we  learnt  that  the  whole  kingdom  was  in  the  utmoffc 
confufion.  As  it  was  impolfible  for  me  to  return  to 
India,  I  was  obliged  to  iubmit  to  my  fate,  and  to 
accommodate  myfelf  to  the  times,  while  force  had 
ufurped  the  place  of  juftice.  It  may  readily  be 
comprehended,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  my  journey 
home  through  France,  where  the  delirium  of  liberty 
had  rifen  to  the  higheft  pitch,  I  had  too  many  op- 
portunities of  making  comparifons  between  other 
nations  and  my  dear  countrymen  the  Europeans, 
which  were  not  much  to  the  honour  of  the  latter. 
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AdiRAMPUSHE,  a  place  on  the  coaft:  of  Malabar  where 

the  ginger  grows.      163. 
Agra,  one  of  the  places  of  refidence  formerly  of  the  Great  Mogul, 

or  emperor  of  India.    38. 
A/angatta,  a  river  and  city  with  a  very  large  church.     By  the 

Portuguefe  it  i>  called  very  improperly  Mangatte.     The  river 

difcharges  itfelf  into  the  fea  near  Aycoita,  or  Tfchuvocad.  104, 

137- 
Allahabad,  a  confiderable  city  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tamuna 

and  the  Ganges.     (See  Palibothra.)     It  is  in  the  pofleffion  of 

the  Englifh.    37,  39. 
Alapu/he,  a  place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,   where  a  canal  has 

been  dug  for  the  convenience  of  conveying  goods  on  board  ftiips 

lying  on  the  fea-coaft.     Excellent  pepper,  in  particular,   may 

be  procured  here.     81,   120,   136. 
Allakandara,  a  river  in  the  northern  part  of  India,  on  which  lies 

Sirinagur,  formerly  called  Nifcbadapurl,  Nifa,  or  Diotiyjiopolis. 

It  is  named  alfo  Allainanda,  or  Allaknutidara.  37. 
Amladi.     See  Modbura.    37.  • 

Ambalacotla,  a  village  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  where  the  Jefuits 

formerly  had  a  convent  and  feminary.     At  prefent  it  is  in  a 

ftate  of  decline.     138. 
Ambelapujha,  a  celebrated  temple  dedicated  to  Shiva.    119. 
Andip/itti,  a  city  in  the  interior  part  of  the  province  of  Madura, 

which  formerly  fent,  and  ftill  fends,  various  articles  of  merchan- 

dife  to  the  coaft  of  Malabar.    56. 
Angamali,  an  old  city  ou  the  coaft   of  Malabar,  in  which  there 

are  three  Chriftian  congregations,  and  where  the  bifhop  of  the 

Chriftians  of  Stt  Thomas  formerly  refided.     It  was  burnt  and 

plundered  by  Tippoo  Saib.     116,   138. 
A  gtnga,  a  city  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tra- 

vancor,  in  pclTtfijon  of  the  Englifti,     It  is  called  alfo  Angiu~ 

tenga . 
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tengct.     The  river  Moddapofcha  difcharges  itfelf  there  into  the 

fea.      103. 
Arigieaimal,  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cochin,  on  the  coaff 

of  Malabar,  which  the  river  h \i,  a  tV  Alva  flows  pall.   104. 
An^'uienga.     See  Angenga.      114. 
Aravojhc,  a   place  with  a  ChrilHan  church  at  the  bottom  of  the 

Gauts,  in  the  foreits,  near  which    are  found  wild  elephants, 

buffaloes,  tygers,  deer,   apes,  and  parrots.    125. 
ArampaV.i,  laid  to  be  the  Argyropolis  of  the  ancients,  from  which 

the   Bay  of  Manar   is   called   Sinus  sltgtuicus.      It  lies  at  the 

diftance  of  three  leagues  from  Cape  Comarit  and  as  far  up  the 

country  from  Covalam.      56,    1 10. 
Arcate,  or  Arcatl,  but  proper'y  Anucat'i,  a   fortified  city  in  the 

kingdom  of  Carnata,  or  Cd.nate,  the  nabob  of  which  is  fre- 
quently called  the  nabob  of  Arcate,  or  Arcot.     It  lies  on   the 

river  Palur.      28,  64. 
Ar'iancopan,  a  place  to  the  fouth  of  Pondkher'u  where  the  bifliop 

of  the  Catholic  Christians  in  that  diftridt  relides,  and  where 

there  is  alfo  a  feminary.      25,  65. 
Arrucate,  Arrucati.     See  Arcate.     28,  60,  64,  89. 
Arjhtamic'utrey  a  place  belonging  to  the  king  of  Cochin.      135. 
Artunkd,  a  place  on  the  fea-coait  to  the  fouth  of  Cochin.      121* 
Atur  (Attur),  a  fortified  place  in  the  territories  of  the  nahob  of 

Carnate,  lying  on   the   river  Gudahim.     This  river  falls  into 

the   Valarux    which  difcharges  itielf  ii  lea  at   Porto- 

Nuovo.     28,  63. 
Att'mga,  a  city  called  alfo  Aitancal,  which  is  the  refidence  of  the 

queen,    that  is  to  fay,  of  the  tldeit  filter  of  the  king  of  Tra- 

vancor,  as  the  king's  confort  can  never  become  queen.     114. 
Aur,  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Madura,  where  the  Jefuits  had 

formerly  a  congregation.     64. 
Aurungabad,  a  city   in   the  fouth-weft  part  of  the  Soulao  of  the 

J)cccan.     Near  it  lieft, Ellur,  or  Dauletabad,  where   there  is  a 

temple,  which  has  been  deicribed  by  Thevenot.     38. 
Ayambcly  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Madura,  where  the  Jtfuits 

had  formerly  a  congregation.     64. 
Aybica,  a  village  where  the  river,  on  which  merchandife  is  tranf- 

ported   from  the  Gauts   to  Culam  or  Collati,  difcharges   itielf 

into  the  fea.      1 17. 
Aycotta,  called  alfo  Tfcbuvocat,  a  place  in  Malabar  near  which  the 

river  Alangatta  falls  into  the  fea.     104,  137. 
Ayodbya,  a  very   old   Indian  city  on   the  river  D:i\i,  or  Gagra^ 

the   rclidence   of  the   firft  conquerors  of  India,     Faizabad  is 

iituated  on  the  fpyt  where  Ajodhya,  or  Audh>  itood  formerly. 

37* 
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B. 

Badagare.  There  are  two  places  of  this  name  :  the  firft  lies  in 
Madura,  and  fends  merchandife  to  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  It 
has  a  Christian  church,  and  is  iituated  clofe  to.  the  large  fo- 
refts  at  the  foot  of  the  Gauls,  where  wild  elephants  are  found 
in  great  abundance.  The  fecond  is  called  alfo  Vayphi,  and 
lies  on  the  fea-coaft  to  the  north  of  Cochin.     $6,   J25,    137. 

Badcati,  lies  eaflward  from  Diamper  and  Cochin,  and  was  for- 
merly the  refidence  of  the  court  of  Travancor.  It  is  called 
alfo  in  the  Englifh  maps,  by  Rennel  and  by  La  Rochette, 
Barrate.      123. 

Balancada,  a  fortrefs  in  the  kingdom  of  Carnatc,  which,  like  a 
great  many  others,  is  of  a  fquare  form.     63. 

Baliapainam,  one  of  the  rivers  in  the  diftrict  of  Calicut,  on  the 
Malabar  coaft,-  which  take  their  rife  in  the  Gauti,  and  form, 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  iflands.  A  city  alfo  near  Mount 
Illy,  on  the  above  river,  has  the  fame  name.     104. 

Barcale,  a  village,  mountain,  and  celebrated  fpriug,  together 
with  a  temple,  to  the  foilth  of  Culam  or  Collam.      11^. 

"Benares,  called  alfo  Vtnarcs  and  Kofi,  the  Caffidia  of  the  ancients, 
has  a  celebrated  temple,  a  Brahmanic  academy  or  fchool,  and 
an  obfervatory.     37. 

Bengalur,  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  Sultan  Harder  AH 
Khan.  It  is  ftrongly  fortified,  and  its  name  fignifies  the 
white  land.     32. 

Bifnagari,  a  city  which  had  formerly  a  prince  of  its  own,  but 
became  fubject  to  the  Great  Mogul,  and  belonged  to  the  dif- 
tridl  of  Sanor.  It  wai  afterwards  conquered  by  Hayder  AIL 
It  was  called  alfo  Narafinha.     63. 

Bombay,  an  Englifh  colony  in  an  ifland  to  the  north  of  Goa.  It 
has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  is  the  feat  of  a  prefidency.     107, 

i'4- 
Budhapadi,  a  city  in  the  territories  of  Tippoo  Sultan  in  Mdlffur. 
On  the  maps  it  is  called  Budhapari.     Its  name  fignifies  the 
town  of  B.tdha.     32. 

C. 

Calul.     See  Kabul.     35. 

Cadaluruti,  a  place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  which  produces  abun- 
dance of  ginger.      J23,    163. 

Cagnarapalli,  a  town  celebrated  for  its  trade  with  the  province 
of  Madura.  In  the  neighbouring  diftritrs  of  the  Gautst 
mountain-fnakes  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  length  are  found.  55, 
118,  248. 

Gulapada,  a  place  between  Pondkhery  and  Sadras.     71. 

Ca/ianatur, 
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Ca'ianatur,  a  fortified   place  in  the  kingdom  of  Ccmat;.     It* 

name  iignifies  the  town  of  joy.      28,  63. 
Cdlianafmriy  a  maritime  city  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  near  Mount 

Ills.     Foreign  mips  obtained  here  cargoes  of  the  productions 

of  the  countiy.      56. 
Cafiatria,  a  fortified  city  in  Can; ate.     63. 
Calicut,  a  maritime  city  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  deftroyed  by 

Tippoo  Sultan.      8,   105,   140. 
Calcutta.,   the    capital    of  the    province    of  Bengal,    where    the 

EnglihS   have   eftablifhed  the   feat  of  their  chief  prefidency, 

39*. 

Ca'ini  (CaUny),  a  river,  at  the  ir.ftux  of  which  into  the  Ganges 
lies  the  city  of  Canoafybi,  in  lat.  270.      38. 

Callarcy  a  city  which  the  river  Collam  flows  paft.      117. 

Callupare,  a  place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  inhabited  by  Jacobite 
Chriftians.      118. 

Callun  ada,  a  place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  where,  on  account 
of  its  wet  fituation,  a  great  deal  of  rice  is  cultivated.  It  is 
therefore  called  the  ftorehoufe  of  Malabar.      118,   18'. 

Cinjanavhenpalti,  one  of  the  places  in  the  kingdom  of  Madura 
where  the  Jefuits  formerly  eftablifhed  confiderabk  congrega-* 
tions.     65. 

Cambam,  a  city  in  the  interior  part  of  Madura,  which,  like 
many  other  cities,  fent  merchandife  formerly  to  the  coaft  of 
Malabar.     -,6. 

Canara,  a  principality  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  which,  towards 
the  fouth,  borders  on  Mount  Illy.      103. 

Canantora,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  i  ravarcor.      113. 

Cannani/r,  a  maritime  city  in  Malabar,  which  exports  merchan- 
dife fent  thither  from  the  interior  parts.  It  has  a  fortrefs 
belonging  to  queen  Culhtirt,  called  by  the  Europeans  Collajlr'i. 

CjnatuTy  a  place  in  the  Jagb'tre  of  the  Brrtifh  on  the  coaft  of 
Coromanoel,  or  what  the  Englifh  poffefi  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Madras.      73. 

Cdndcra'd,  a  place  which  belongs  to  the  king  of  Cxbln,  a  petty 
prince  on   the   coaft  of  Malabar.     It  is  called  alio  Canclanale. 

T35- 

Csiirj.'maiam  {Congimarani),  a  place  called  in  the  Englifh  maps 
CoHgimer,  lying  on  tiie  lea-coaft  between  Puiidichery  and  Sa- 
ri 1  as.      71. 

Cangrpuri,  or  Congipuram,  a  ph-.ce  in  Ctirr.ai:  /  called  alfo  Can* 
grvarva,  which  iigniiies  the  city  ot  pold.      28. 

i  .a    place  on  the  coaft   <;i   Malabar,  not  far  from  Aft' 

ngd    114.  ■    :_ 

I  a,  the  teat  of  the  governor  of  C-:d,n.      J  92. 

i'unudl.     See    Calin't.      58.  • 

CariatatiutKtx 
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Canapatnam,  one  of  the  many  rivers  by  which  the  coaft  of  Ma- 
labar is  interfefted.    103. 

Caticattur,  a  city  in  the  interior  part  of  Madura,  which  for- 
merly lent  merchandife  to  the  coaft  of  Malabar.    56. 

Carimbanada,  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Travancor,  which  is  in- 
habited by  Pagans  and  Chriftians,  and  carries  on  a  great  trade 
in  pepper  and  cardamoms.     1 1 7. 

Carnada  (Carnate),  a  kingdom  or  province  on  the  coaft  of  Ma- 
labar, which  is  under  the  government  of  a  nabob.    8,  59. 

Carpuncolam,  a  place  between  Pondichery  and  Sadras.     71. 

Cafchemir.    See  Kafchemir.    3,. 

Cattur,  a  fiftiing  village  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  near  Cochin. 

IlCj,    121. 

Caveri,  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  rivers  on  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel,  which,  by  a  number  of  mouths,  difcharges  itfelf  into 
the  fea,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tanjaur.  48,  54,  231. 

Caveripac,  a  fortified  town  in  Carnate^  63. 

Cayamcollam  (Cayancollam),  a  city  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  S. 

C'elicolam,  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Tanjaur,  called  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans Cdi colon.  30. 

Cencotta,  a  city  in  Madura,  which  formerly  fent  merchandife  to> 
the  coaft  of  Malabar.   56. 

Cennhtta,  a  place  on  the  river  Alangatta,  which  belongs  to  the 
king  of  Cochin.   104,   13?. 

Cerenga,  a  place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  which  the  river  Made- 
lapcfcba  flows  pall.     103. 

Certele,  a  town  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  with  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Bbagavadi,  the  fpoufe  of  Sbhoa,  121. 

Ceruvatti,  a  city  in  Madura,  which  formerly  fent  merchandife 
to  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  56. 

Cettiyatti,  a  place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  with  a  Chriftian 
church.   129. 

Cettupeli,  a  fortified  place  in  Carnate,  63. 

Cettur,  a  fortified  place  in  the  interior  part  of  Madura.   96. 

Cettuva,  one  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  flow  from  the  Gauts 
through  Malabar  into  the  fea.   104,    1 38. 

Ceylon,  one  of  the  largeft  iflands  iu  the  Indian  ocean,  the  coafts 
of  which  were  formerly  in  the  poflefilon  of  the  Dutch ;  at  pre- 
fent  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Britifh.  57. 

Chuiacolam,  a  place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  which  the  river 
Paru  flows  paft.    103. 

Cbonenbar  (Chonanlar),  the  name  of  a  river  called  properly 
Cbiovanaru,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  which  flows  to  the 
fouth  of  Pondichery.    26. 

Clacrapuri  ( Ciacrapuram) ,  a  city  in  Carnate,  the  name  of  which 
has  been  corrupted  into  Cacrapur.  28. 

\{  h  Cialtmbron, 
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Cialemlron,   Cilamburam,  CiVumlaram,  Cilumbrum,   a  celebrated 

pagoda  between  Porto- riucvo  and  Drvycotta.  61. 
Ciandrapati,  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Mai/fur.    3  3. 
Ciangaari,  the  refidence  of  a  petty  prince,  who,  in  1746,  was  de- 
feated and  taken  prifoner  by  Vira  Martanda  the  king  of  Tra- 
<vancor,  and  feveral  other  petty  fovereigns.   1 1  j. 
Cianganaceri,  a  village  furrounded  by  rice  fields  on  the  coaft  of 

Malabar.   120. 
Ciar.gracoil,  a  temple  in  the  kingdom  of  Madura.    31. 
Ciangucotta,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Marava,  on  the  coaft  of 

Coromandel.    4.J. 
Ciaiweada,  a  maritime  place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.     138. 
Cinnabellapuram,  a  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Mai/fur.     33. 
Cinrapntnam,  a  fmall  city  on   the   coaft  of  Coromandel,  wh'ch 
the  Englifh,  in  the  year  1645,   obtained  from  king  Narfmha, 
or  Bijnagari,  and  on  the  fpot  where  it  ftood  built  Fort  St. 
George  at  Madras.    77. 
Ciolaburam,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Marava.    4?. 
Cio'a<ra?:da'a  (Cn.n:avdd),  lignifus  the  land  of  millet  ;  becaufe 
that  grain  (Holcus  furghum,  and  Hurra),  are  cultivated  there 
in  abundance.    3. 
Cicnanaru.     See  Chonenbar.     16. 
Ciovare,    a   place  on   the  co3(t  of  Malabar,    which  the   Fcifa 

D'Alva  runs  paft.     104,   134,  135. 
Cirangam    (Cberingam),    in  the   kingdom  of  Tavjaur,    not  far 

from  Tr'ninnapaVi.    29,  6\. 
Cirangapatnam  (Stritrgapafam),  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 

Mdijfur,  where  Tippoo  Saib  refided.    32,   114. 
Cirumuttu,  a  very  fruitful   diftridt,  which   belonged   to  the  old 
kingdom  of  C.t'.araarc,  and  is  fituated  near  Cape  Comari,  not 
far  from  Col! Am.     1  ly. 
Ciuncam,  a  place  between  Mdijfur  and  Cochin,  which  carries  on 

trade  with  both.     125. 
Ciuiidrapandi,  a  city  in  the  interior  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ma- 
dura, which  formerly  fent  meichandife  to  the  coaft  of  Mala- 
bar.   56. 
Cocci,  a  city  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  which  exports   mere!  an- 
dife  obtained  from  the  inland  parts.     Not   far  from  thii  city 
there  is  a  river  of  the  fame  name.    56. 
■Cochin,  a  place  with  a  citadel  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  lying 
nearly  under  10  degrees  of  north  latitude.    It  belonged  to  the 
Dutch;  but  is  now  in  the  poffefiion  of  the  Britifh.    103,   104, 
121,   126,   130. 
Cochinchina,  a  kingdom  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  India,  beyond  the 

Ganges,  towards  China.    21. 
Codama/urt  a  place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  where  ginger  grows. 

Codamar.- 
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CoJamangalam,  one  of  the  Malabar  cities  which  ftill  carry  on 

trade,  as  formerly,  with  Madura.    56,  2:0. 
Coilolur  lies  in  the  large  forefts  of  the  Gauts.     220. 
Codungalur    (Cu/'ungalur,   C  a/iga-or),    a  fortreis   on  the  river 

All.ngatt'',  which  was  demolilhrd,  in  1790,  by  Lally,  Tippoo 

Saib'b  general.    c6,   104,    12%   136. 
Cogttufy  a  place  not  fair  from  Caching  which  is  wafhed  by  the 

river  Feira  D'Ava.     104. 
Colarru   (Co/aru),  that   is   the  river  of  fvvirie  ;   it  is  commonly 

written  Coleroon.     It  flows  through  the  kingdom  of  lanjaur, 

SeeCaveri.    48,  23 1. 
Collam  (Coliamectu),  a  place  where  the  merchandife  of  the  coafl 

of  Malabar  is  fhipped.    56,   147. 
Cblajiacla,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Caanamir,  in  il°  50' 

N.  Lat.      144. 
Cofeci,  a  place  not   far  from  Cape  Comari,  or  Comorin,  with  a 

fmall  but  fafe  harbour,  which  by  Strabo  is  called  Colias.     56, 

IO|,    112. 
Colicotta,  a  place  not  far  from  Cape  Comari,  which  fends  on 

board  foreign  (hips  the  merchandile  of  the  country.     56. 
Comari  (Canyamuri),  the  extreme  point  of  India,  on  this  fide 

the  Ganges,  where  the  ridge  of  mountains  called  the  Gauts 

ends.    3,   103,  iio,  III. 
Concao,  a  kingdom   in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay,   on  the 

eaftern  bank  of  the  Ganges,  called  properly  Cancan.    8. 
Congimaram.     See  Cangimaram. 
Conoam,  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  kingdom  of  Trd~ 

vancor.    1 39. 
Corolongatta,  a  town  in  Travaiiccr,  where  a  biJhop  of  the  Jaco- 
bites has  his  refidence.     121,   123. 
Cottaracare,  formerly  a  principality  conquered  by  the  king  of 

Tranquelar.       11c,   117. 
Cotthram   (Cettate),  a  place  in  Travancor,  which  in   the  time 

of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  was  called  Cotiana,  or  Cotti- 

ara.    8,   1 1 1. 
Covalam,  called  alfo  Coulam,  was  the  Cdis  or  Colzas  of  the  an- 

.  cients.     56,  57,  74,  94,   110. 
Coytotta,  a  place  lying  ealt  from  Cochin,  which  carries  on  a  con- 

fiderable  trade.     1 1 7. 
Cudnegalur  {Crangalor,  Cranganor),  a  place  on  the  fea-coaft,  to 

the  north  of  Co,  bin,     46. 
Cudur,  one  of  the  places  in  Madura  which  formerly  fent  merchan- 
dife to  Malabar.     56. 
Curiapalli,  the  magazine  and  arfenal  of  the  king  of  Travancor* 

HI- 
Curumfana,  a  place  on  the  fea-coaft,  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  8® 
North.    112. 

H  h  2  Daijhimei) 
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D. 

DaJtfohr.a,  or  Delam,  a  kingdom  fituated  in  the  fouthern  part 

of  Indoftan.     42. 
Dely  (Delhi'),  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  emperor  of  India. 

38,  42,  43. 
Diva  (Deii),  a  river  formerly  called  alfo  Gagra.     It  is  known 

like-wife  by  the  names  Vipafcha  and  Vipal '.    37,  39,  232. 
Dharahuram    (Dharapuram),  a  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Mdijf'r^ 

at  the  bottom  of  the  Gau's,  and  in  the  diilrict  of  Coimbetur. 

32' 
Dherrrapuri,  a  city  in  Mdi(fur>  called  alfo  Dhtrmapura.    32,  Co. 

Dwicctta  (Drvyacdtta),  a  caitle  at  the  mouth  of  the  CoUroon  or 

Colam.     29,   4S. 

Duuktabad.     See  Aurungalad.      j8. 


E. 

EdapaUi,  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Travahcor,  called  alfo 
Rambali  and  Rapolim.  There  is  a  temple  and  palace  here  of 
the  king  of  the  Brahmans.     124,   137. 

FJagrfiJ,  a  place  in  the  Gauts,  with  a  Chriftian  church.     125. 

Ehphanih  (Ehphanta\y  an  iflarfd  near  Bombay,  which  contains 
one  of  the  oldeft  Indian  temples.     22. 

Ehura   (El/ur).     See  Anruvga'ad.    38. 

E'lluvancotta,  a  city  in  the  province  bf  Marava.     4£. 

Etlumanur,  a  celebrated  temple  of  FiJI;jiu,  on  the  coaft  of  Mala- 
bar.    1  a  1. 


F. 

FaizaJ>arI.     See  Ayedhya.     37. 

Felra  D'Alva,  a  itream  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  which  falls  int© 
the  fea  near  Cochin.     104. 


G. 

Ganga  (the  Ganges).     39. 

Gauts,  a  ridge  of  mountains  which  divides  the  peninfula  of  India 

from  north  to  fouth.      3,   iz. 
George  (St.)      See  Cinnapainam.      77. 

Gtngi,  a  fortified  city  in  the  territories  of  the  na1x>b  of  Carnatt, 

lying 
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lying  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name  north-well  from  Pondichery. 
10,  64. 
Golconda,  formerly  a  kingdom  in  India,  conquered  by  Shah  Geban. 

42,    60. 

Gocula.     See  Modhura.     38. 

Goculatr.ry  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Mdijfvr.     32. 

Gc-valam,  called  alfo  Covalam,  the  Cdu  or  Cajias  of  the  ancients. 

28,   32. 
Gudelur,  or  Kudalor,  a  place  on  the  coafl  of  CcrzmanJel,  between 

Porto-nuovo  and  Pondicbery.     60. 


H. 

Haran't,  a  fortified  city  in  Carnaie.     63. 

Haji'mapuri,  in  the  Samfcred  Haft'niagarl,  called  at  prefent  yf/}A- 
r.agur,  one  of  the  oldeft  cities  of  India,  lying  under  the  lati- 
tude of  320.     35. 

Hima  (H'mala),  the  name  of  a  mountain  where  the  river  Si- 
rayouva,  which  is  probably  the  Imam  of  the  ancients,  has  its 
fource.     232,  233. 

I. 

Jamuna,  a  river  called  alfo  the  jfumms..  It  has  feveral  other 
names ;  and,  in  all  probability,  is  the  Jomaius  of  the  ancients. 

231 ' 
lilt,  a  mountain   which  feparates  the  kingdom  of  Canara  from 

Malabar.     103,  145. 
Illoura.     See  Elloura.     38. 
Vp'tur,  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Madura,  where  the  Jefuits  efla. 

bliihed  formerly  a  Christian  congregation.     64. 
Iratuge  {Iratitjbe),  a  city  in  Malabar,    at  the  bottom  of   the 

Gautsy  which  carries  on  trade  with  Madura,     55,   121. 


K. 

Kalul,  the  capital  of  a  province  on  the  eaffern  boundaries  of 
Perfia,  near  the  river  Behat  or  Sirlin.     35. 

Karhicalla,  called  alfo  Carical,  a  place  which  the  French  ob- 
tained from  the  king  of  Tanjaur  in  1638,  but  which  at  pre- 
fent is  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh.     49. 

K.ifchem'ir    (Cachemir),    a    province  furrounded  by  mountains, 

which  was  formerly   fubdued  by  the  Mogul  conquerors,  and 

taken  from  its  own  princes.     The  capital  it  called  alfo  Kaf- 

ihcmW.     At  prefent  it  is  named  Sirinegur  or  iiirlaa^ar.     35. 

H  h  3  Kofi, 
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Kafi,     See  Benares.     37. 

KaoaricUa,  a  city  in  Marava.     ^. 

Kidacclam,  a  place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.     222. 

KoLdimala,    a   mountain   in  the  neighbourhood  of  the   Gauts. 

Kotiaracare,  the  name  of  a  very  ancient  fmall  kingdom  on  the 

coaft  of  Malabar.      1 1 7. 
Kri/I^napwa''',  a  town  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  which  carries  on 

a  great  trade.      I  /  7. 
Krijhnat'aram,  a  town  in  Carnate,  which  on  the  maps  is  called 

^uichenavaron.     28. 


Labor,  a  province  in  the  north-weft  extremity  of  India,  with  a 
capital  of  the  fame  name.     43. 


M. 

Mabalicare  {Mavel'icarY),  a  populous  city  in  the  kingdom  of 

Travancor.      118. 
Madevipatnam,  a  confiderable  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Travancor. 

47- 
Madr  a/pat  nam,  the  prefent  feat  of  the  Britifti  government  on 

the  eaftern  coaft  of  India.     5,   12,  27,  60,  76. 

Madura,  an  ancient  kingdom,  with  a  capital  of  the  fame  name, 
called  formerly  Methora.     25,  3 1,  44,  46,  65,  103. 

Magnapre,  a  place  in  the  Gauts,  where  the  author  faw  wild  ele- 
phants tamed.     213. 

Make  (Mahi),  the  name  of  a  river,  and  of  a  fortrefs  not  far 
from  Calicut,  in  Malabar,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
French,  bnt  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh.     104,  143. 

Mailacomba,  a  place  in  the  forefts  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gauts. 

Ma'ilapuram  (Ma'ilapuri),  called  alfo  Mailiapur,  or  St.  Thomas, 

near  Madras.     27,  60,  65,   75. 
Mainada,  a  town  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  which  the  river  Peru 

flows paft.     105. 
MaiJJur,  t'ne  name  of  a  kingdom,  with  its  capital,  lying  between 

the  coaft  of  Malabar,  Carnate,  and  Madura.     8,  32,  64. 
Malabar,  called  properly    Malayalam,  the  land  of  mountains, 

102. 
Malanada,  Malangara,  other  appellations  for  Malabar.      102. 
Maleatur,  a  place  in  Malabar  which  the  Feira  D'Alva  flows  paft. 

104. 
Qtaleyalam  {Malay ala).     See  Malabar.     3,  102. 

Mampullit 
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Mampulli,  a  town  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  not  far  from  Angenga. 
114. 

Mamiaclri,  a  place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.     121. 

Mannacodam,  the  fame.     121. 

Mannacudi,  a  place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  where  there  are  ftill 
to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  a  palace  belonging  to  the  king  of  Tra- 
vane  or.      1 12. 

Mannapara.)  a  place  on  the  coaft  of  Pefcaria,  not  far  from  Tutu- 
cur; m.     31. 

Manclur,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Madura,     3 1, 

Mangalur,  a  city  in  Carnate.      28. 

Minimal*,  one  of  the  places  in  Madura  which  formerly  fent 
merchandife  to  the  coaft  of  Malabar.     56. 

Mantopo  (Mantopu),  a  town  in  Madura,     31, 

Marai-a,  a  province  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.     44. 

Mattanctri  (Mattincera),  not  far  from  Cochin^  belongs  to  a  fmall 
kingdom  of  the  fame  name.      130,   134. 

Modclacodata,  a  province  in  the  forefts  of  the  Gauts,  where  wild 
elephants  are  found.     212. 

Modelapojha,  a  river  in  Malabar,  which  flows  paft  Angenga..    103. 

JModhura  (Moturapuri),  on  the  river  Taume,  the  Madura  Deo- 
rum  of  Pliny,  called  alfo  Molurapuri.  On  the  map  by  La 
Rochette  and  Mannert  it  is  called  Mathra,  and  on  that  of  Ren- 
nel  Matura.  It  lies  in  the  latitude  of  270,  and  is  known  by 
the  names  likewife  of  Gocula  and  Ambadi.     37,  54,  55. 

Mohatuge  (Mohatujlie),  one  of  the  places  in  the  interior  part  of 
Malabar  which  ftill  continue  to  carry  on  trade  with  Madura 
and  MdiJJur.      55;,    1 26. 

Molicolam,  a  Chriftian  congregation  in  the  interior  part  of  the 

Gauts.  20  r. 
Monguir'i  (Monghir),  a  place  in  the   poffeflion  of  the  Englifh, 

on  the  Ganges,  in  the  province  of  Babar.  39. 
Mont-Grand,    a   fortified   garden   belonging   to   the   Eaft-India 
Company's  government  at  Madras,  not  far  from  St.  Thomas. 

49" 
MuHaventurutii,  one  of  the  places  which  the  Dutch  fuftered  to 

remain  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Cochin.     13,. 

Mult  an  (Moltan),  one  of  the  ealtern  provinces  of  tlte  ancient 
kingdom  of  Hindqftan^  on  both  (ides  of  the  Sind  or  Hindus, 
the  capital  of  which  is  called  Multan  alfo.     43. 

Muttam,  one  of  the  places  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  which  pro- 
cured the  productions  of  the  inland  parts  for  foreign  fhips. 

Muttiera,  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Cochin,  where  there  is  a 
church  belonging  to  the  Chriftians  of  St.  Thomas.     123. 


Hh  4.  Nagapafnam^ 
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N. 

Kagapainam  (Nagapatana,  Negapatnam),  called  by  the  Greeks 
Wgamos  and  Nigama  Metropolis,  a  city  in  the  kingdom  of 
7*a?:jaur,  at  the  mouth  of  an  arm  of  the  Coleroon  ;  belonged 
formerly  to  the  Dutch,  but  is  now  in  the  poffeffion  of  the 
Englifh.     29,  48,  49. 

Naidjha  'abur.     See  Allakandara.     36. 

Nara/inha.     See  Bi/nagari.     60,  63. 

Naur,  A'az-ur,  and  Nagur,  a  place  between  Negapalnam  and 
Carica/,  at  the  mouth  of  an  arm  of  the  Coleroon.     zq,   53. 

Ncrenam.  a  ccnfiderable  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Cochin,  where 
the  bifhop  of  the  Jacobites  refides.      120. 

Jfharaktl,  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Cochin,  with  a  Chriilian 
congregation.      127. 

Nhar'ca,  one  of  the  places  which  the  Dutch  have  left  in  the 
hanck  of  the  king  of  Cochin.  On  the  maps  it  is  called  alfo 
Gnat  ha*     13  J. 

Ni/hadabury-     See  Ua't/hadabur,     36. 


O. 

Odcaguhi,  a  fortified  place  and  arfenal  of  the  king  of  Travancot. 
Orl\a  {Orjjfa))    a  large  province  to  the  fouth-weit  of  Bengal. 

Ottccu/ta,  that  is,  the  folitary  city.     It  is  fituated  in  Carnatf, 

27. 

P. 

F  adir  trnabur  am,  a  caftle  not  far  from  Traiancor  or  Tiruvancoda, 

where  the  king  refides  and  keeps  his  treafure.     8,   113. 
Palaca.ic'vri,  a  celebrated  citv  and  fortrefs  on  the  river  Paniani 

in  the  Cauts,  called  alfo  Polecat.      139,   175. 
PaJanc.t  a.  a  fortified  place  in  Tavjaur.     30,  63. 
Pa.arru   (Pal  r),  a  river  which  flow*  through  Cnrnate  from  the 

Caus,  and  falls  into  the  fea  near  Saaras.     60,  89,  97. 
Pallaca'a.     See  Vaha- ad  a.     to. 
puliamcoita,  a  ftrong  fortified  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Mac!urat 

near  Tttftoi lly,  and  on  the  river  Tunrntrbury.     $8, 
Pultfuram,  a  place  with  a  Chriftian  congregation,  not  far  from 

Cochin.     137. 
Pallibothra)  a  place  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  j  at  pre* 

fent 
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fent  a  town  called  Palipatur,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges 

and  the  Jamuna,  near  Allahabad.     37. 
Patlicdre,  a  place  which  the  Dutch  left  111  the  hands  of  the  king 

of Cochin.      13^. 
Patur,  a  fortified  town  in  Carnate,  on  the  fea-coafl.     63,  13?. 
Pandi,  one  of  the  names  formerly  given  to  the  kingdom  of  Ma- 
dura ;   and   for  this  reafon   it  was  called  alfo  Pandhuandaia, 

from  king  Pandi,   (in  Pliny,  Pandion.)     49. 
Paniani,  one  of  the  fmall  ftreams  which  fall  down  from  the 

mountains.     104,   138. 
Paravur,  a  eonfiderable  town  not  far  from  Cochin,  which  wa* 

deftroyed  by  the  troops  of  Tippoo  Sultan.      137. 
Paru,  a  river,  and  a  place  fituated  on  it,  not  far  from  Cochin.. 

103,   115. 
Patna  (Patnam),  a  celebrated  city  on  the  Ganges,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bihar.   39. 
Pat/uco'ta,  a  city  in  Tanjaur.     47. 

Peg'/,  a  kingdom  on  the  coaft  of  India,  beyond  the  Ganges.  57. 
penatur,  one  of  the  fortified  places  in  Carnate.     63. 
Ptriaculam,  one  of  the  places  which  formerly  fent  merchandifc 

from  Madura  to  the  coaft  of  Malabar.     56. 
Pirimanur,  a  place  like  Pallicare.   135. 
Pcrin-.atora,  a  place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  not  far  from  An- 

genga.      114. 
Pirumaculam,  one  of  the  fortified  places  in  Carnate.     63. 
Ptrumanel,  one  of  the  places    which  formerly  fent  merchandifc 

from  Madura  to  the  coaft  of  Malabar.      56. 
Pcrumr'.ada,  a  place  to  the  eaft  of  Cotlu?n,  which  belonged  to  the 

very  ancient  kingdom  of  C  t'.ar,  cira.     1 17. 
Pefcaria.     The  coaft  of  Pifearia  lies  between   Cape  Munnapar 

and  Adam's  Bridge,  where  the  pearl  iflands  are.     103. 
Pondamala    (Pondamalaj),    a   high   mountain   with    a   fortrefs, 

called  by  the  Europeans  Mo>it  Grand,  not  far  from  Mailiapur^ 

27'  93- 
Ponnaru  (Pannar),  that  is,   the  gold  river.     It  takes  its   rite  in 

the  Gauts,  not  far  from  Dhcrmapuri  in  M.u"tffurt  and  falls  into 

the  fea  near  Cudalur.    60. 

Purca  (Porrcca>ta),  one  of  the  places  which  fend  inland  mer- 
chandifc to  the  coaft  of  Malabar.     56,  81,   115,   118. 

Porolta,  a  fmall  river  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.     104. 

Porto- nuovo,  a  place  in  Carnate,  at  which  the  liver  Velarru  dis- 
charges ltfelf  into  the  fea.    60. 

Pucolta,  a  place  which  the  Dutch  left  in  the  hands  of  the  king 
of  Cochin.      13J. 

Pudu&ri,  called  commonly  Pandichiri,  lies  on  the  coaft  of  C.ro~ 
mandel,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  French  pofHifiions  in  India: 

at 
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at  prefent  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh.    i,  7,  12,  18,  24, 

25,64. 
PuJucwici,  a  place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  not  far  from  Aw 

genga.      114. 
Pugnada,  one  of  the  places  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  which  ftill 

carry  on  trade  with  Madura.    55. 
Pu^natil,  a  place  where  formerly,  according  to  the  account  of 

Ptolemy,  beryls  were  found.     118. 
Pullingunne,  a  confiderable  town  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  where 

there  are  a  great  many  rice-helds.     120. 
Pu'luvalley  Bing'iam,  a  new  harbour  caufed  to  be  conftrufted  by 

the  king  of  Travel ncor.      113. 
Puntora,  a  place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  113,   120. 
Pttradacudi,  one  of  the  Christian  congregations  eftabliftied  by 

the  Jefuits  in  the  kingdom  of  Malura.     64. 
Puttencara   {Puttcnara).     See  PallicarL     117,   135,   138. 
futter.palli,  a  place  lying  at  a  great  diflance  in  the  forefts  of  the 

Gnufs,  where  there  are  a  great  many  Chritlian  congregations, 

2CI. 

Puttentopo,  a  place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  not  far  from  Angevga* 

1*4- 

Qu'xchenavaron.      See  Kr'Jhnavaram.      28. 

R. 

Rajacolla  mangalam,  a  city  where  there  are  il ill  to  be  feen  the 
remains  of  a  palace  belonging  to  the  king  of  Travanccr.    112, 

Ramanathapuram,  on  the  coaft  of  Pejcar'ia.    31,  45. 

Ramapura'a,  a  piace  in  the  Gauts.     12c. 

Riva,  a  river  which  takes  its  rife  in  the  mountain  V'mdhia.  It 
is  called  alfo  Raw.    2  ;  2. 

Ro.'af^ar,  a  place  on  the  river  Son.    39, 

s. 

Sadras,  a  place  with  a  caftle  in  the  Britifh  Jaghlre,  on  the  corJl 
of  Conmanelil,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pair  or  Palarru.  60,  72, 

73>  96;  .  .       .r 

Sankyay  the  name  of  a  mountain  where  the  JDcva  has  its  rife. 

233. 
Sarajvadiy  the  name  of  a  river.    231. 
Sarayowva,  the  name  of  a  river.    See  Diva.     39. 

9  S*tara% 
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Saiara,  a  province  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.    42. 

Saude,  a  place  on  the  coaft:  of  Malabar,  not  far  from  Cochin, 

121. 
Sharavadi,  the  name  of  a  river.     23  T. 
potion,  a  fortified  place  in  Carnate.     63. 
Shivagari,  a  place  in  Ma -Jura.     56. 
Sbrinagari.     See  dllakandara.     36. 

•S'tfffz,  a  kingdom  in  the  peninfula  beyond  the  Ganges,     2  I, 
&'«<z,  or  China.   21. 
Sindacalla,  a  place  in  Madura.     56. 
Sindhu,  the  weftern  great  river  of  India,  which  is  commonly,  but 

improperly,  called  the  Indus.     231. 
Sir  gam,  a  place  in  Tanjaur.     65. 
Son,  a  river  in  Hindoftan,  which  discharges  itfelf  into  the  Ganges. 

39-  ' 

Sultanpatnam,  a  place  on   the  coaft  of  Malabar  which  Tippoo 
Sultan  caufed  to  be  fpared.    It  is  called  aHq  Vaypur  or  Bajput, 

139- 

Suran,  a  place  in  Tanjaur.     6j. 

S'i/hindram,  a  town  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  the  god  Kama* 
dlvay  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.     112. 


T. 

Tacaculam,  a  fortified  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Carnate.     63. 
Ifaliceri,  a  city  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,    a  mile  north  from 

Mdhe.     It  belongs  to  the  Englifti,  and  is  an  arfenal  for  the 

coaft  of  Malabar.     143. 
Tanghi,  a  place  on  the  fea-coaft  not  far  from  Cochin.     121. 
langut,  a  kingdom  in  the  interior  part  of  Afia,  lying  north-weft; 

from  China,  which  was  conquered  in   1202  by  Gengis  Khan. 

40. 

Tanjaur,  the  name  of  a  kingdom  with  its  capital  lying  between 
the  two  arms  of  the  Caveri.     7,   12,  29,  48,  65. 

Vanuur,  a  place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  called  alfo  Tanor,  be- 
tween Paniani  and  Calicut.     138. 

Talagari,  a  fortified  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Carnate.     63. 

Tatta  (Taitanagur),  a  cifcy  at  that  part  of  the  Sindhu  where 
it  divides  itfelf  into  feveral  branches,  called  formerly  Pattalane. 
or  Pat  t a  la.     35. 

Tedanada,  a  place  in  the  interior  part  of  Madura.     56. 

Tengar.etti,  a  place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  not  far  from  Sadras. 

72- 
Terpunatrc,  the  refidence  of  the  nominal  king  of  Cochin.     134. 
Tevaram,  a  place  in  Madura.    $6. 

Tevelacarc, 
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Tevelacare,  a  place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  which  exports  it 

great  deal  of  pepper  and  cardamoms.      :  17. 
Timer!,  a  fortified  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Carnate.     63. 
Tindacal'a    (TinducaUd),    in  Madura,    probably   the   Tindh  of 

Arrian  and  Ptolemy.     31. 
Tindivauam,  a  fortified  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Caruate.     63. 
Tirucolur,  the  fame.     63. 
Tirumala,  the  fame.     63. 
Tirumaladu.afam,  that  is,  the  temple  of  the  god  of  the  holy 

mountain.     The  Europeans  call  it  TinmaU-caftn.     It  lies  in 

Tanjaur.     29. 
Tirumanur,  called  alfo  Trimmanur,  lies  in  Tanjaur.     29,  47. 
Tirunamalay  corrupted  into  Tirncmakty  a  place  in  Carnate.    28, 

61. 
Tirunaveli    (Tiniav.Ii),  a  place  in  the  interior   part    of  Ma- 
dura.    31,  56,   58*  65. 
Tirupati  (Tirajati),  a  fortified  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Carnate, 

28,  61,  63. 
Tirupalur,  a  place  on  the  coaft  of  Corom3ndtl,  not  far  from  5a- 

dras.     73. 
Tlruvalur,  a  place  with  a  beautiful  pagoda  in  the  kingdom  of 

Tanjaur.     47,  61. 
Tlruvananganur,  a  fortrefs  on  the  borders  of  Tavjaur,  belonging 

to  Marava.     47. 
Tiruvamctur,  a  fortified  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Carnate.     63. 
Tiruvancada   {Tiruvar.a.r,  Travancor),  a  place  on  the  coaft  of 

Malabar.     45,   >8,   112. 
TWwvandaburam  {Tiruvandaram),  the  fummer  reftdence  of  tuc- 
king of  Travaiuor.     113. 
Tiruiandapuram,  a  place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.      8. 
Tirwvanelur,  a  fortified  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Carnate.     63. 
Tirwvatur,  a  fortified  place  in  the  fame  kingdom.     63. 
Tova'a,  a  fortified  place  in  Travancor,  on  the  boundaries  of  Ma- 

rated.      59,    103.    HI. 
In  mar, our.     See  Tiruviaw:r.     29. 
Tricinna'adi,  a  city  on  the  Cavrri.     4.J. 
Tric:nr,  a  town  and  diltvic:  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  where  the  Brah* 

mans  have  a  celebrated  ieminary.      13S. 
Triraur,  that  i-,  the  town  of  the  three  ponds,  in  Tanjaur.  30,60. 
Tr'nidi.  a  fortified  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Carnati.     6}. 
Tjharuharagar  or  Schandranagcr,  lying  to  the  north  of  Calcutta 

in  Bengali   belonged  formerly   to   the  French,  but  at  prcfent 

is  in  the  hands  of  the  Engiifh.      39. 
Tumbamir,  a  place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  which  exports  a  great 

deal  of  pepper  and  cardamoms.     117. 
Tumhlli,  a  tuning  village  on  the  coaft  oftMalabar,  inhabited  by 

Catholic  Chrillians.     119,   121, 

Tunquiiti 
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Tunguin,  a  kingdom  in  the  peninfula  beyond  the  Ganges.     2  r. 

Turangaburam  (Torangapuri,  alfo  Tranquebar),  the  water-city, 
or  horfe-city  ;  the  factory  of  the  Danes  on  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel,  and  the  chief  place  of  the  Danifh  miffions.     29,  48, 

Tutucuri  (Tutucudi) ,  a  place  on  the  coaft  of  Pcfcaria.     3 1. 
Tuvarcncurlci,  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Madura.     56. 
Tuyarn,  a  place  wafhed  by  a  river  which  flows  into  the  fea  on  the 
coail  of  Malabar  near  Cybika.     117. 


U. 

Udlampcr  (Diemper),  a  place  where  the  celebrated  fynod  was 

held  in  the  year  1599  aga'H^  t^e  Indian  Neftorians.      123. 
XJitamalur,  corrupted  into  Utmalar,  a  place  in  Carnate.     28. 
Uttampaleam,  a  place  in  Madura,     jc,  56. 
Uttamaiur,  a  fortified  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Canute.     63. 


V. 

Vadakencofavi,  a  city  in  Pcfcaria.     3  T. 

Vaikam  (Faikatta),  a  place  and  di ftrict  belonging  to  the  Brali- 
mans  near  Cochin,  with  a  feminary  and  a  celebrated  temple. 

12  2. 

P^aitravadi  (Vetravad'i) ,  one  of  the  largeft  rivers  in  India.     23  r. 

Valwvaley,  the  name  of  a  river  and  place  on  the  coaft  of  Mala- 
bar, not  far  from  Cape  Comari.      103,   112. 

Valdur,  a  fortified  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Carnate,     63. 

faliacada  (PaUacate),  a  place  lying  on  the  fea-coailto  the  north 
of  Madras.     60. 

Valiapa'nam,  a  place  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.     144. 

yaliotcra,  a  town  on  the  coaft  of  Travancor.      J  13. 

Vadaniy  a  confiderable  city  in  Tanjaur,  called  alfo  f^ellum.     47. 

Vandavagi,  a  fortified  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Carnate.     63. 

Varugapatii,  a  place  in  Tanjaur.     65. 

Vayparra,  that  is,  the  three  great  rocks,  a  town  near  thefe  rocka 
in  Pcfcaria.     31. 

Vaypi,  a  fraall  iiland  formed  on  the  north  fide  of  Cochin  in  134 1 
by  an  eruption  of  the  fea.      126,   127. 

Vp, pur  (Bay pur).     See  Sultanpatnam.     104,   118,138. 

Fdarru,  a  river  in  Carnate,  which  falls  into  the  fea  near  Porto- 
nuo'jo.    59. 

Vdi.     See  Camntora.     113. 

Vdur,  a  city  in  Carnat;.     28,  42,   60. 

VduvaracQlta)  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Madura,     56. 

8  Vtnarts. 
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Venariu     See  F glares.     37. 

Vencaitigulr'i  (/ " c iiea  ijjiri),  a  place  in  Carna'e,  where  the  Jefuiti 
formerly  had  a  refidence.     28,  64. 

Vepur.  an  infignificant  place  not  far  from  SaJrasi     72. 

Verapcle  (VerapoVi\,  a  town  with  a  monastery  on  the  coail  of  Ma- 
labar.     1  j,    1 28,   137. 

VcttiJMtta,    an  inland  fortrefs  in  the  kingdom  of  Travancor. 

Veyarru,  a  large  river  which  flows  through  the  kingdom  of  Ma* 
di'ra  and  Marava.     44,   54. 

Vicravandi,  a  fortified  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Carnate.     63. 

Plllamur,  a  fortified  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Carnate,     63." 

Vilhnur  [Wleimr)t  in  Carnate.      2 3. 

Putdiia  iVindhya),  a  mountain  in  which  the  river  Re-va\a&  its 
fou  ce.     232,  234. 

Virap-itv.am,  a  town  not  far  from  Pondlcheri.     1 8. 

yifapur  {Vijiapnr,  Betjapur),  formerly  a  kingdom  which,  to- 
gether with  Vdur  and  Golionda>  was  conquered  by  Aureng- 
Zeb  in  1686.     42. 

Y. 

famnna,  a  river  which  takes  its  rife  in  Sirlnagnr,  and  falls  into 
the  Ganges  near  Allahabad.  It  is.  called  alfo  the  Jumna  and 
Dfchumna.      37. 

Xindacalla,  a  place  in  Madura.     64. 
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